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A LITTLE more than twelve months have passed since we 
invited the attention of our readers to the first volume of this 
important series.' The second volume was then indeed in 
our hands, but our space admitted of only a passing reference 
to it, as we deemed it more important, in view of the original 
treatises, as well as of the contributions made by the trans- 
lators and editors, to deal almost exclusively with the Azs- 
torical Works of Eusebius. Now we have before us three 
large volumes, and another has already appeared ;? and 
again we must adopt a principle of selection. Leaving the 
latest arrival over for such treatment as may be possible on 
some future occasion, except in so far as a general reference 
to it may help us in a view of the series as a whole, we find our 
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present Zerminus ad quem in the fourth volume, which contains 
the works of St. Athanasius ; and whether we regard the im- 
portance of the writings in themselves, or the value of the 
additions now made by the translators and special editors, it 
is this fourth volume which has first claim on our thoughts. 
We hope that we shall not be considered wanting in respect 
to those who have devoted their labours to the intervening 
volumes if we are obliged to pass over them somewhat 
hastily ; but three or four volumes a year—and such volumes 
as these—of one series of works are too heavy a demand 
upon our space and our power of criticism, as they are proving, 
in our judgment, too heavy a demand upon the controlling 
force of the general editors. 

It was a special pleasure to us in welcoming the appear- 
ance of this series of patristic works to be able to write in 
terms of warm praise of the erudition and labours of the 
two young American editors, Dr. McGiffert and Dr. Richard- 
son, though our commendation was not unaccompanied by 
the warnings of a candid friend; and we are glad to note 
that our criticisms have afforded satisfaction to the veteran 
Dr. Philip Schaff,' to whom, though we often find ourselves in 
disagreement with him, we and all students of theology and 
ecclesiastical history owe a debt of deep gratitude. He will 
not, we hope, think us unmindful of that debt if we find our- 
selves unable to write in similar terms of all the volumes now 
before us, and he will be prepared by what we have already 
said ? for a further expression of our opinion that watchfulness 
on the part of the general editors must be given in an increas- 
ing measure if approximate uniformity of treatment is to be 
arrived at, and if the high standard of excellence which is set 
in the first volume is to be maintained. 

We have pointed out in general terms that the exact 
scholarship which is necessary for a good translation—and, let 
us add, nowhere more necessary, though this fact is often 
ignored, than in patristic Greek—is sometimes found wanting 
even in the first volume,* and subsequent use of this volume 
has confirmed our opinion. It has at the same time confirmed 
the general impression that Dr. McGiffert ‘has given to us an 
English translation of the Wzstory of Eusebius which stands 
to previous English versions in a similar relation to that in 
which the translation of Valesius stood to the Latin versions 
which had preceded it, and tiat Dr. Richardson’s ‘ revision of 
the Bagster translation’ is a marked improvement upon its 


' Cf. Vol. III., Zdttorial Preface, * Ubi supra, p. 120 5g. 
8 Ubi supra, pp. 116, 127. 
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original. We regret to be obliged to say that we have come 
to a less satisfactory conclusion with regard to the work of 
Dr. Zenos, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
Theological Seminary at Hartford, who has ‘revised the 
translation of Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History in Bagster’s 
series,’ and also with regard to that of Mr. ‘Chester D. Hart- 
ranft, Hartford Theological Seminary, who has produced a 
similar revision of the Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen, and 
tells us ‘he felt constrained to make every possible correction, 
and these have been very numerous and extended in caption 
[stc] and text’ (p. 231). Both writers seem to us, after 
making a very liberal allowance for slips of the pen and the 
press, to repeat the errors of the translation which they are 
revising, and even to add to them with a frequency which 
sometimes suggests the doubt whether they are qualified by 
general and technical scholarship to undertake the task, and 
often leads to the conviction that they have not applied 
themselves to it with sufficient seriousness. It does not give 
us confidence in Mr. Hartranft’s emendations, for example, to 
read : ‘It is reported that Dominica, wife of Valens, furnished 
money, ' the original, pnrov pioOov, being rightly rendered in 
the older translation, and the first meaning in Liddell and 
Scott, s.v. both pyntds and pices, being fixed wages, covenanted 
pay. Nor does the note which accompanies Dr. Zenos’s correct 
emendation of the older rendering of the Creed of Arius,?‘... 
who was Jegotten of him before all ages, impress us as an 
instance of full knowledge or care: 


‘The old English translation,’ he tells us, ‘rendered made on the 
assumption that the Greek was yeyevnpévov, not yeyeryvnpévov. So 
also Valesius read and translated factum ; but Bright without men- 
tioning any variant reading, gives yeyevvyévov, and we have ventured 
to translate accordingly.’ 


Not a hint is given to the reader that the same Creed occurs 
again with slight variations within the covers of the book 
which is before him,® where this clause reads: ‘. . . who was 
begotten from Him before all ages ;’ and Bright’s text without 
a variant appears as an original authority, whereas it is only 
a convenient reprint of Hussey’s, who is careful to note the 
variant from his text. But it is a still more s2rious omission 
that there is no reference to the important part which these 
words and their cognates occupy in the theological history of 
1 Sozomen, vii. I. 
* Socrates, i. 26, p. 28. $ Sozomen, ii. 27, p. 277. 
* “Ita F. (i.e. Codex prior Florentinus) M. (i.e. Codex alter Floren- 
tinus) Sazom..zatus est Epiphan. yeyevnyévov editt. vulg. et Niceph.]’ 
T2 
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the century, or to the light which has been thrown on them 
by modern discussions.! We have taken these examples as 
the book opens in our hands. We turn the pages again and 
open at p. 225. We wonder what the Hartford Theological 
Seminary would say to the composition of the following 
sentence : 

‘The errors are numerous, as already suggested by Possevin, on 

dogmatic grounds ; Du Pin, and more recently by Harnack, for his- 
toric reasons. They are due to the lack of a systematic chrono- 
logy, and the blind copying of his authority, especially Socrates, and 
occasionally to his attempts to correct the order given by his 
authority.’ 
We think, however, we know what the writer means, as we 
do also when, on the same page, he writes about ‘the Esco- 
rial’ (sc); but the following sentence, which is from the 
same page, leaves us in real doubt : 

‘Admirable as is Heinchen’s [sc] survey of Eusebian MSS., it 
is neither uniform [!] nor complete. No editor of Sozomen from 
Stephen down, has deemed it necessary to work up the detail even as 
well as Heinchen [szc].’ 

We must suppose that Mr. Hartranft means to express the 
opinion that no editor of Sozomen has given as much pains 
to a survey of the manuscripts of Sozomen as Heinichen 
gave to his survey of the manuscripts of Eusebius. We turn 
to the next page to see what the writer’s opinion of the 
Oxford edition by Dr. Hussey is, and we read: ‘ Besides other 
not far-reaching collations, Hussey used a codex in the 
Bodleian . . . . and what this means we cannot even guess. 

But to point out blemishes is an ungracious task, and we 
gladly pass on to the more pleasant duty of adding that, in 
spite of its frequent faults and serious shortcomings, there is 
much in this volume of real value; and if we think it is not 
worthy to stand by the side of the volume which preceded it in 
this series, it is nevertheless the first English translation of the 
two historians, Socrates and Sozomen, which has supplied the 
reader with introductions, tables, and indexes based upon the 
results of modern scholarship ; and if the notes are rare they 
are sometimes valuable. In reference to the earlier volume 
we ventured to suggest ?‘ that if other editions of the work 
are called for, as we sincerely hope they will be, there is still 
room for the watchful care of both editor and press-reader.’ 
The same suggestion may be made with greater force of the 
volume now before us, but we fear we ought to add ‘and re- 
translator.’ 

1 Cf. infra, pp. 282, 295. * Ubi supra, Pe 115. 
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In opening the third volume we were disappointed to find 
that it does not come from the pen of the distinguished 
scholar to whom it was assigned in the original prospectus. 
The articles in the Dictionary of Biography by Canon Venables, 
and especially that on ‘ Theodoret,’ had led us to expect a work 
of real value in his edition of this Father. We fully sympathize 
with the general editors on the difficult position in which 
they were placed, and congratulate them on the appearance 
of a volume which, if it is somewhat late, is, if all the cir- 
cumstances are remembered, upon the whole creditable to all 
who are concerned in its production ; but no one can know 
better than Dr. Schaff and Dr. Wace that such editorial 
difficulties are of the nature of inseparable accidents in a 
great undertaking like this; and no man ought to know 
better than they do that the quality of work is necessarily 
lowered if insufficient time is given to the worker. The issue 
of four volumes a year under the editorship of men who are 
actively engaged in practical work, and whose names are 
appearing in connexion with other literary work, could have 
but one meaning. The English publishers stated in their 
original prospectus : 

‘ Although we at first thought that the issue of Two Volumes only 
in each year . . . would best suit the convenience of Subscribers, 
we eventually decided to adopt what was found to be more popular 
in America, namely, that there should be Four Volumes issued each 
Wear...’ 


and experience has convinced them that their original opinion 
was right, for they now add: 


‘The difficulties which have arisen in issuing the Volumes at the 
very rapid rate proposed by the American company, though not 
altogether unforeseen by us, have practically resulted in the rate of 
issue of the Volumes being that which we had originally proposed. 
To have kept to the more rapid rate must have involved the editorial 
work being unduly hurried, and accuracy sacrificed to time.’ 


For our own part we wish that vol. ii. was still under 
process of correction, that vol. iii. was still being prepared 
upon the original lines of a full and carefully annotated edition 
of the Church History, Dialogues, and Letters of Theodoret, 
that the contents of vol. iv. had not been finally settled, and 
that even vol. i. was being revised under the fresh eye of an 
accurate scholar. If we are thankful—and we are really 
thankful—for much, we would gladly have waited for more. 

Let us take an example of the kind of inaccuracy which 
is the result of hasty work, and from which the subscribers 
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had, we think, a right to expect that the shield of the general 
editors would save them. Nazianzus (Nafiav{s) is a small 
and unimportant Cappadocian town which gave a distinguish- 
ing name to the Gregory who is called after it Nazianzenus, 
or, in English, Nazianzen. Sometimes, but less accurately, 
the town is called Nazianzum, but the adjectival form is of 
course constant. Dr. Wace is co-editor of one Dzctionary and 
Dr. Schaff of another, in which the word occurs with perfect 
accuracy, though Dr. Schaff writes Nazianzum in his Hzstory. 
We expect equal accuracy in this series ; what do we find ? 
There are ten instances in the Sozomen in which this term is 
used, and in five of them there are blunders, In the Socrates 
it seems to be used correctly, but a fatality attends it, for 
Dr. Zenos takes from Valesius a note pointing out that 
Gregory was made bishop, not of Nazianzus, but of Sasima. 
This place, well known to the readers of Gregory, he spells 
Sisima (p. 100, 2.), which of course Valesius does not; and 
by way of another attempt, a few pages later, tries Sasimi 
(p. 111, #.). If we turn to the third volume we find that 
Dr. Richardson, whose accuracy is generally much in advance 
of that of his colleagues, supplies us at one opening of the book 
with the following varieties: ‘Gregory, bishop of Nazianzan,’ 
‘Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, ‘Gregory Nazianzan’ (twice), 
all of which are of course wrong ; while, by way of showing us 
that he does know better, he once writes ‘Gregory Nazianzen’ 
(pp. 382, 383). It is not surprising that the index ignores 
this single instance of what is right, and refers only to 
‘Gregory, bishop of Nazianzan, which is doubly wrong. It 
may of course be urged that correction of mznutie of this 
kind belongs to the work of the immediate and not to that of 
the general editor, but we feel that some one ought to see 
that it is done. A general editor should at least keep an open 
eye for mistakes of this kind. We have read the work with 
the eye of the reviewer, which should not look for errors, but 
when they are as thick as this even charity cannot be blind. 

Nor is it in smaller matters only that we seem to miss 
the guidance of those who are responsible for the series as a 
whole. There is here and there a want of proportion in treat- 
ment, which is to some extent unavoidable, but which ought 
not to transgress defined limits. 

Mr. Blomfield Jackson, in treating of Zheodoret, for ex- 
ample, has a section of the Pro/egomena headed, in large type, 
‘Manuscripts and Editions of Separate Works, and all which 
he has to tell us of these editions of separate works is ‘the 
editions of the Ecclesiastical History are the most numerous, 
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though of several others there are many’; and of the manu- 
scripts of separate works nothing whatever. The five well- 
known editions of the collected—not separate—works begin- 
ning with the prznceps of 1556, and ending with that of Migne, 
on which the translation is based, are barely enumerated, and 
then we are told 


‘the MSS. [séc] authority for the works of Theodoret is strong. 
The afore-named editions are based on MSS. in the libraries ot 
Augsburg, Florence, Rome, and Naples.’ 


Then follow references to three modern works, which are 
neither manuscripts nor editions. And that is all. For the 
student this section, which consists of some fifteen lines and 
occupies a quarto page, is useless ; for the ordinary reader it 
is misleading. 

Dr. Richardson in the same volume treats of the Lzves of 
Illustrious Men by Jerome and Gennadius, in which the 
questions relating to text and editions are certainly of less 
importance than they are in the case of 7heodoret. Here are 
some specimens of the way in which they are treated : 


‘The manuscripts of Jerome and Gennadius are numerous. The 
translator has seen 84 MSS. of Jerome and 57 of Gennadius, and has 
certain memoranda of at least 25 more and hints of still another score’ 
(P- 354): ss 

‘The following list of editions is printed as illustrative. It does 
not pretend to be complete, but is simply a list of such as have been 
personally examined by the translator up to date’ (p. 355). 


(Here follows a paragraph which is too technical for quotation.) 


‘ Text. It was proposed at first to make the translation from the 
text of Herding. This, and all editions, gave so little basis for 
scientific certainty in regard to various readings that a cursory ex- 
amination of MSS. was made. . . . The translator hoped to finish 
and publish the new text before the translation was needed for this 
series, but classification of the MSS. proved unexpectedly intricate 
and the question of the Greek translation so difficult that publication 
has been delayed. The material has however been gathered, analyzed, 
sifted and arranged sufficiently to give reasonable certainty as to the 
body of the work and a tolerably reliable judgment on most of the 
important variations.’ . . . 

‘The following translation has been made first from the text of 
Herding and then corrected from the manuscripts in all places where 
the evidence was clearly against the edition. In places where the 
evidence is fairly conclusive the change has been made and a brief 
statement of evidence given in the notes. When the evidence is 
really doubtful the reading has been allowed to stand with evidence 
generally given’ (p. 356), 


and so on. 
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Canon Fremantle is responsible in the same volume for 
the Lzfe and Works of Rufinus, with Jerome's Apology against 
Rufinus. He confines himself to a brief, but scholarly, state- 
ment about the works of Rufinus, and makes no reference to 
the text. ‘We do not propose,’ he says, ‘to go minutely into 
the Bibliography of Rufinus’ works’ (p. 413). 

Now, we have no right to expect in a work of this kind 
erudition like that of Dr. Richardson. We have already 
hinted ' that its right place is elsewhere. We think the 
present translation might well have been based upon the 
text which the editor has in hand, and the textual and bio- 
graphical criticism have been for the most part reserved for 
that volume ; or, better still, the bibliographical details of the 
whole series might well have been reserved for a final volume, 
and we might have had from the pen of Dr. Richardson, who 
has done so much to make bibliography a science, a companion 
to the invaluable volume which he has added to the American 
edition of the Ante-Nicene Library. But we think we have 
a right to expect that if the general editors determine that 
these volumes are the place for Dr. Richardson’s treatment of 
Constantine and Jerome and Gennadius, they will not give us 
side by side with it the few lines which are wrongly said to 
be devoted to the ‘Manuscripts and Editions of Separate 
Works’ of Theodoret. 

Another illustration of want of harmonious treatment is 
furnished by the Chronological Tables which are provided in 
these volumes. Seeing that the volumes are regarded as 
parts of a whole and are not to be obtained separately, it 
is not making the best use of the space at command to print 
tables of the same events more than once. A general table of 
the chief events in these AH7zstorzes with an estimate of the 
authorities, and a synoptical table of the bishops of the chief 
sees, given once for all; and given correctly, would have satis- 
fied every requirement. But we have before us, in addition 
to other lists,an elaborate table at the end of vol. ii., embracing 
the period A.D. 300-440 ; one at the beginning of vol. iii. from 
A.D. 323-458 ; and two at the beginning of vol. iv. from A.D. 
284-375. A comparison of them will show that some re- 
adjustment is necessary. We are told, for example, in vol. ii. 
(p. 429): 

‘The following Tables are based mainly upon those of Clinton, 
whose system of Chronology is followed throughout. Other sources 


have, however, been freely made use of, including Gams for the 
Bishops of the several Dioceses, and /afé for the Bishops of Rome ; 


1 Ubi supra, p. 119. 
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while for some details Biographies and Ecclesiastical Histories have 
been consulted. Amongst the latter notably Canon Brigh?’s History 
of the Church from A.D. 313 to A.D. 451, Oxford, 1858.’ 


We turn to vol. iv. and are told, and quite rightly, that 
Clinton’s Fastz Romani 


‘were drawn up in the dark ages before the discovery of the Festa/ 
Letters and are therefore antiquated so far as the life of Athanasius 
is concerned.’ 


What the special value of Canon Bright’s little Wzstory is 
as an authority on points of chronology we do not know. 
Perhaps there are details in the edition of 1858, to which 
reference is here made, that are not retained in the fourth 
edition of 1881, which is the one we have been in the habit 
of using to our great advantage ; but we are afraid that it 
has misled the present editor. The date of the Council of 
Sardica is a crucial point in the ecclesiastical chronology of 
the middle of the fourth century. Dr. Bright’s H7zstory (1881) 
accepts the older date (347), which has the authority of 
Socrates, and this is followed in the Chronological Table 
before us (vol. ii. p. 431), but with some misgiving, for we are 
told, in a note, ‘there is good reason to infer from Athanasius’ 
own writings that it took place some few years earlier.” In 
the Table prefixed to 7heodoret (vol. iii. p. xiii) the date given 
is ‘ 343-4 or 347, and a note explains that 


‘the Council met in 343, according to Hefele: 344, according to 
Mansi, on the authority of the Festal Letters of Athanasius. .. . 
Some authorities adhere to the traditional date, 347, Soc. ii. 20: 
Soz. iii. 21,’ 


the latter reference being a mistake. But if we turn to the 
Table in vol. iv. p. Ixxxvii we find the Council is dated 
‘July 343, and in a note on an earlier page (xlv) we read: 


‘The course of events described above forbids us to put the 
council earlier than the early summer of 343. But according to 
the Festal /ndex xv the council a¢ any rate began before the end 


of August in that year... . The beginning of July is accordingly 
our /erminus a quo, the end of January our ferminus ad quem, 


The fact is that the older chronology, which involved 
among other difficulties the placing of the Council of Milan 
(345) before that of Sardica, had long been felt to be impos- 
sible by students of Athanasius. Mansi found in the Maffezan 
fragment (Historia Acephala)—not in the Festal Letters, as in 
the above quotation—the statement that Athanasius returned 
from the second exile on October 21, 346, and concluded 
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that the date of Sardica could not be later than 344. When 
Archdeacon Tattam discovered the bundle of Syriac MSS. 
which contained the Festal Letters and Festal Index (1842), 
and these were made accessible (1852), we had verification of 
Mansi’s earlier deduction and the definite statement of the 
Index that the date was 343. So necessary, indeed, is this 
date when looked at from the point of view of the Athanasian 
history that Dr. Bright, who has been quoted as an authority 
in the Table referred to above, and gives the year 347 as the 
date of Sardica in his Hzstory,! when he writes the Intro- 
duction to the Azstorical Writings of St. Athanasius in the 
same year (1881), states, without note or question, ‘The 
orthodox bishops, as we may call them for convenience’ sake, 
were the first to arrive at Sardica, late in the autumn of 343’ 
(p. Xxix). 

We observe also the same want of proportion and con- 
tinuity in the definitions of theological terms, where the ordi- 
nary student will necessarily require careful guidance. Very 
early in the Socrates, for example (p. 10), he finds the Creed 
of Nicza, with its technical terms degotten, ousia, homoousion, 
hypostasis, ‘ There was a time when he was not, &c. The 
only note of explanation which he finds tells him that the 
word rendered ‘consubstantial’ is éuoovcr0v, that this term 
means ‘of the same essence, and that ‘the word has become 
a historic landmark in theological debate, and one of the 
stock words of theological terminology’! A little later (p. 69) 
he finds the Creed of Acacius,and reads these words, without 
any note whatever: 


‘Since, however, the terms omoousion and homotousion . . . some 
who assert the azomoion of the Son to the Father . . . we distinctly 
acknowledge the omoion of the Son to the Father.’ 


If he reads the Sozomen, in the same volume, he will find 
(pp. 297, 298) frequent references in the text to homooustos 
and omozousios, and agait without any note ; and the term 
hypostasis (hypostatically) in frequent use (pp. 255, 270, 289, 
320, 335, 381) without hint of explanation. 

In the 7heodoret there is the same recurrence of these 
terms, and we remember only one note upon any of them 
which is of the least value, and that is an interesting but 
incomplete account of Hyfostaszs (vol. iii. p. 36), where the 
writer wastes part of his space by quoting what is printed 
in the text in the same volume, and then refers his reader to 
Newman’s Arians, whereas the reference should have been to 


1 Ed. 4, 1881, pp. 52, 428. 
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the better sources of information in the succeeding volume 
of this series. 

Here, again, we miss the controlling force of the general 
editor. It is perhaps natural that the volume of Athanasius 
should contain the full notes on the leading theological terms, 
but the earlier volumes should contain at least a simple ex- 
planation of each real difficulty which belongs to the imme- 
diate subject and a reference to the /ocus classicus where full 
explanation is to be expected. This, of course, involves care 
and time, and is not always possible. But it could not have 
been difficult to foresee what a reprint of Newman’s S¢. Atha- 
nasius would include, and the reader of the earlier volumes 
might at least have been referred to the /udex, and care have 
been taken to make the central passages prominent.' A still 
better plan would, perhaps, have been to follow the example of 
Newman in the reprint of his St. Athanaszus, where he collects 
the chief notes into a separate volume of Axnotations of the 
Foregoing Treatises alphabetically arranged. This might have 
formed the groundwork of a History of Doctrine in the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries, which would have been a fitting com- 
panion volume to nearly all the works in this series, and an 
invaluable treatise in itself. 

We have been led to dwell at greater length than we 
intended on these volumes as a whole, and must now return 
to the particular subjects of the third and fourth volumes. 
But the editorial preface to the third volume at once suggests 
another general topic which ought not to be wholly passed 
over. Dr. Schaff remarks that ‘the English reader has now, 
in the first three volumes of this library, a complete collection 
of the Azstorical writings of the Fathers, whose permanent 
value, as sources, is universally acknowledged,’ where he appa- 
rently forgets the statement of Montfaucon about the Ajologia 
contra Arianos of Athanasius: 


‘This Apology is the most authentic source of the history of the 
Church in the first half of the fourth century. Athanasius is far 
superior to any other historian of the period, both from his bearing 
for the most part a personal testimony to the facts he relates, and 
from his great accuracy and use of actual documents. On the other 
hand, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, must not be used 
without extreme caution, unless they adduce documents, which is 
seldom the case’ (vol. iv. p. 97); 


1 If an editor cannot always look forward, he may certainly look 
backwards, and the reader—perhaps also the writer—of the note in the 
Gregory of Nyssa (vol. v. p. 100) ‘On ’Ayévynros (Ungenerate)’ should 
certainly be referred to the treatment of the same subject in the 
Athanasius (p. 149 and elsewhere). 
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and it seems to have escaped his memory that in the Bohn 
series the fragments of Phzlostorgius are included with the 
Sozomen, and that to 7heodoret is appended the continuation 
by Evagrius, which brings the history down to the close of 
the sixth century. The older English translators of the 
Ayncient Ecclestasticall Histories of the first Six Hundred 
Years after Christ’ endeavoured to present to the reader the 
contents of the great edition of Valesius, and we wish that 
Dr. Schaff had followed the same lines. He thinks that for 
the unavoidable delay in the appearance of the third volume 
(Theodoret) ‘the subscribers will be amply compensated by 
the addition of the writings of Rufinus, which were not pro- 
mised in the prospectus.’ We confess that to us this savours 
too much of book-making, and too little of editing. So many 
pages on such a day: yes, we get the pound of flesh. We 
get in the volume which is to complete the /7zstorzcal writings 
a great deal of Rufinus, and even the Preface to the two Books 
of Ecclesiastical History, which he added 


‘like the two fishes to the loaves. . . . As to the subsequent events, 
as they have followed on up to the present time, as 1 have found 
them recorded in the writings of the last generation, or so far as they 
are covered by my own knowledge.’ ? 


But the English reader still inquires in vain for the ‘two fishes’ 
themselves, and the only good edition of the Latin is exceed- 
ingly rare. Whether the long Afologies, which preserve the 
memory of an unpleasant quarrel between Rufinus and Jerome, 
are worth preserving at the cost of more than a hundred pages 
of this series is, we think, doubtful, but in any case they natu- 
rally belong to the forthcoming volume on /erome, and they, 
and much more of Rufinus which accompanies them, seem to 
have shifted from their right moorings. When Dr. Schaff 
speaks of a ‘complete collection of the /zstorical writings of 
the Fathers’ he indicates exactly what, in our opinion, these 
three volumes might have been, and what we hope they will, 
by some future rearrangement, become. There is so muchin 
them which is admirable that we are confident the present 
serious imperfections both in plan and details will not be 
permanent. If the bibliographical details were reserved for 
a separate volume, if a little judicious compression were exer- 
cised, and references substituted for repetitions, the pages of 
these volumes would probably suffice for a complete collection 
of the ‘ zstorical writings of the Fathers,’ including those of 


1 Cf. ubi supra, p. 113. 
2 P. 565. Cf. Church Quarterly Review, ubi supra, pp. 111, sgg. 
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St. Athanasius. Space could also, we think, be found, and if 
not it should at any cost be made, for a critical essay on the 
writings and their sources as a whole. There is some truth 
in Mr. Gwatkin’s complaint: 


— 


~~ 


‘What we need is a closer analysis of our original authorities. 
What is the exact value for example of those parts of Socrates or 
Sozomen which cannot be traced to Rufinus or Athanasius? What 
is the relation of the two historians to each other, and of Theodoret 
to both, and what fragments of original matter can be gleaned from 
the late Byzantines? It isa mere question of labour to settle these 
questions, and it has not been done yet. . . . When once it is com- 
pletely done, we may hope to be spared the frequent scandal of 
seeing the consensus ecclesi@ resolve itself into some mendacious 
novel-writer and his tail of copyists.’! 


™ Se "So GP fe Sy 8 


We must still, alas! say ‘it has not been done yet:’ but 
Dr. Schaff and his colleagues have taken some steps in the 
right direction, and it is in their power to place the English 
reader in an unrivalled position in this matter. As an 
encouragement to their publishers, we may call attention to a 
1 fact which we have noted before,? that Hanmer’s translation 
y of the Ayncient Ecclestasticall Histories passed through six 
editions. 

Turning from these more general remarks to an examina- 
tion of the third volume as it is now before us, we find that it 
contains the Ecclesiastical History, Dialogues, and Letters of 
Theodoret, which have been translated and edited by Mr. 
Blomfield Jackson ; the Lzves of /llustrious Men of Jerome 
and Gennadius, for which Dr. Richardson, known to us 
already from his Constantine and other works,’ is responsible, 
and some portions of /evome and Rufinus, edited by Canon 
Fremantle, whose labours on this subject have already borne 
fruit in the article ‘Jerome’ in the Dzctionary of Biography, 
and to whom the sixth volume of this series which deals with 
the Commentaries, Letters, &c., of Jerome has also been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Jackson tells us in a short and modest ‘ Prefatory 
Note’ that he has abandoned an attempt to revise the older 
translation of the Hzstory and made a new one, and that as 
far as he is aware the Letters have not been translated into 
English before. About the Dzalogues he does not furnish 
similar information, but we do not remember any earlier Eng- 
lish translation of the whole, and this also is probably original 
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| Studies of Arianism, Preface, p. xiv. 
2 Church Quarterly Review, ubi supra, p. 113. 
3 Jbid. pp. 119 sg. 
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work. We have examined only small portions of the transla- 
tions, but so far as we are able to judge they seem to give, 
with some exceptions, a fair representation of the original, 
and to be, upon the whole, free from the slips which disfigure 
the earlier volume. 

The Prolegomena and Notes are disappointing. They in- 
clude a sketch of the life of Theodoret and a rather confused 
account of his works, especially of those which are not con- 
tained in this volume. There is no real criticism of the Hzstory 
nor introduction to the Dialogues and Letters. The Anathemas 
of Cyril and the counter-statements of Theodoret are thrown 
in at the end of the Prolegomena, apparently as an after- 
thought. Many of the notes are interesting, and it is quite 
refreshing to find one giving a correct account of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, though the statement that he ‘ was called Nazian- 
zenus because his father and namesake was bishop of that see’ 
(p. 129) can hardly pass unchallenged ; but they often suggest 
the overflowings of the writer’s note-book, rather than the 
natural needs of the reader. We have quotations more or less 
appropriate from Alford, Bright, Browne, Browning, Chatham, 
Gibbon, Hale, Hodgkin, Hole, Hooker, Kinglake, Lightfoot, 
Newman, Northcote and Brownlow, Palmer, Plumptre, Robert- 
son (F. W.), Shakespeare, Southey, Stanley, Stroud, Taylor, 
Venables, Watkins, Wordsworth, and others. There are notes 
on words like éxxAnola, érteixeva, yRwoodKopor, vewKdpos Which 
read like reminiscences of a Greek Testament class. Under 
Kévwois the index gives a reference to ‘38 n.;’ the reader 
will probably expect an important note upon an important 
subject, he will find ‘cf. Phil. ii. 7’ On p. 169 he mizcts a 
note professedly to justify the rendering of adda by ‘save,’ 
really to give the writer’s view, which has nothing to do with 
the subject before him, of the Revisers’ rendering of Matt. 
xx. 23 and Mark x. 40. Probably even the English reader, 
for whom the work is intended, will scarcely need the Pedigree 
of the Herods, with which he is supplied on p. 170, and if he 
does will know where to finda clearer one. The writer goes out 
of his way to introduce a few Hebrew words, and these stand 
out so clearly from the surrounding print that they ought to 
have caught the corrector’s eye ; but they suggest ignorance 
or carelessness. On p. 222, for instance, we have a quite un- 
necessary note to justify a quite unnecessary rendering ; the 
Hebrew adds nothing, and it is wrongly printed. On p. 169 
we have the clause from the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘a body 
hast thou prepared me, and there is no occasion to quote the 
Hebrew of Ps. xl. 7; but if it is to be given it should be 
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% nq> ONtk—not, as this note has it, vAND DOI, which is 
impossible nonsense, involving an average of more than one 
mistake for each letter! Nor do we like to meet instances of 
what seems like unfamiliarity with the subject, such as 7heo- 
doretus in notes when Theodoret constantly heads the page, or 
the frequent Garnerius for Garnier the Jesuit. 

It ought, however, to be remembered in our estimate of 
Mr. Jackson’s work that he was called upon to undertake it 
as a substitute for the original editor, and presumably not 
only at short notice, but without the special qualification of 
earlier studies. If the result emphasizes the view we have 
already advanced as to the progress of this series,’ and if it 
shows that it is not given to every man to edit or to translate 
Theodoret, it shows also that Mr. Jackson has spared no 
effort to make his translation adequate, and has collected in- 
formation on his subject from very varied sources. We are 
specially indebted to him for laying under contribution, 
though he has been able to do so only in the notes to the 
earlier pages of the Prolegomena, the very remarkable treatise 
of M. Glubokowski, but it should not be spoken of in 
1892 as ‘now in progress’? These rich results of a revived 
interest in theological studies among members of the Eastern 
Church come to us from Moscow, and as far as we know 
they have appeared only in their native dress. Is it beyond 
hope that some learned member of the community which we 
thankfully welcome in our own Moscow Road will shed 
glory on the East and light on the West by introducing them 
to us in a form which will make them more widely useful ? 

While Mr. Jackson has gathered his /Vorilegium from 
somewhat wide fields, he has, however, apparently neglected 
obvious and fruitful pastures immediately at hand. We find, 
for instance, no reference to Dr. Gaisford’s edition of the 
History, and, what is more surprising, no mention of Dr. 
Bright’s Later Tyeatises of St. Athanasius, in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. The reader will thank us for referring 
him to the Appendix on St. Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret, 





1 Supra, pp. 276 sg. 

2 We owe our first knowledge of this work to Dr. Adolf Harnack, who 
reviewed it in the Zheologische Literaturzettung, October 4, 1890, and 
says of it, among other expressions of warm commendation : ‘ Ja, sie ist 
iiberhaupt eine der bedeutendsten patristischen Monographien, die seit 
Lightfoot’s Zgatius erschienen ist, und so sehr man die russische Kirche 
begliickwiinschen muss, dass ein solches Werk aus ihrer Mitte hervorge- 
gangen ist, so sehr muss man es bedauern, dass der Verfasser russisch 
geschrieben hat, und seine Arbeit daher nicht die Verbreitung finden 
wird, die ihr gebihrt.’ 
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which that volume contains (pp. 148-227), for he will find 
in them the helps to understand both the Anathemas of Cyril 
and the Dialogues of Theodoret, which are so strikingly absent 
from the volume before us; and Mr. Jackson himself will 
thank us perhaps for some examples of translation, and some 
illustrations both of when a note is wanted and how it should 
be written. 

The remainder of this third volume, to which reference 
has already been made, will demand little further notice. 
Dr. Richardson’s ‘Introduction’ is brief and to the point, 
until he comes to questions of MSS. and editions, and of 
his treatment of these we have had specimens.' Where we 
have been able to test the translation we have found it ac- 
curate. He describes the notes as including ‘first the brief 
biographical data which every one wants first to orient himself 
by, secondly, textual notes, and thirdly, occasional explanatory 
notes’ (p. 357). They are very short and often mere hints 
which the scholar will understand, but quite unintelligible to 
the ordinary reader for whom they are supposed to be written, 
We have seen that the work is not free from inaccuracies,? 
and we have noted instances of similar defects. There is much, 
then, that is wanting from the reader’s point of view. From 
his own point of view Dr. Richardson’s work is, however, upon 
the whole, so really excellent, that we must heartily thank him 
for the present instalment of it. 

Canon Fremantle prefaces his translations by very inter- 
esting and useful Prolegomena on the Life and Works of 
Rufinus. They are written, as we might have anticipated, with 
the ease and firm tread of a scholar who is master of his 
subject, and knows both what ought to be written for the or- 
dinary reader and howto write it. The several treatises are 
introduced by short explanatory statements and summaries 
which excellently supply the guidance which we have so often 
looked for in vain. Thereis room perhaps for greater fulness 
in the notes, and there is all through an absence of references 
to modern, and especially to German, literature, which is the 
more striking from its superabundant presence elsewhere. In 
the translations Canon Fremantle has had a task which has 
been rendered easy both by the material and by his own 
strength ; but this has not led him to spare himself the pains 
necessary to all good work. The translation of the Commen- 
tary on the Creed was placed at the editor’s command by the 
kindness of Dr. Heurtley. In a future volume of the works of 
Jerome we shall find fuller scope for Canon Fremantle’s powers. 


1 Supra, p. 279. ? Supra, p. 278. 
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We turned to the fourth volume of the series, which is 
devoted to the works of St. Athanasius, with very great 
hopefulness, not unaccompanied by some measure of anxiety. 
We have examined the greater portion of it with considerable 
care, and we may say at once that every hour which we have 
been able to give to it—and the hours have been more than 
most readers would imagine—has added to the realization of 
our hopes, and taken from the causes of ouranxiety. It is dis- 
tinctly a great piece of work, thoroughly well done. That 
more remains to be done, that some portions of this might 
have been better arranged, and some details have been better 
executed, we take leave to think ; but the book as it is, and 
as a whole, is one for which English, and indeed all, students 
of theology, have much reason to be thankful ; and we shall 
be surprised if their experience is not similar to our own, and 
if their thankfulness does not increase in proportion to their 
knowledge of its contents. We approached the work with 
hopefulness because, in dealing with the writings of Atha- 
nasius we start from a level far above that of the earlier 
works of this series. The labours of Montfaucon in the 
Benedictine edition had in themselves placed us upon great 
vantage-ground ; and though little or nothing of real value 
has been since contributed to the text, some of the best 
modern patristic work has been devoted to the subject 
matter. Then, again, we pass from the translations of the 
Bagster and Bohn series to that of the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers, and in particular to the classical renderings of 
Cardinal Newman. In the person of the special editor, too, 
we have for the first time in this series one who had already 
given us a specimen of his ability to accomplish the work he 
has undertaken. It is now ten years’ since we invited atten- 
tion to Mr. Robertson’s edition of St. Athanasius on the In- 
carnation. We then welcomed his work as that of ‘a dis- 
tinguished younger member of a band whom we once heard 
an able Cambridge critic specially commend on the score of 
their great accuracy, a commendation surely justified by such 
names as those of Canon Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, and the 
lamented Arthur Haddan.’ We expressed the opinion, ‘If 
we may judge from a specimen wrought upon a diminutive 
scale, Mr. Robertson’s work is in no wise unworthy of the 
society of which he is a Fellow,’ and the hope ‘ that he may 
receive sufficient encouragement to induce him to lend further 
aid of the same valuable kind as is involved in the work 
before us.” Mr. Robertson began his studies of Athanasius 

1 Church Quarterly Review, July 1883, pp. 479 sg. 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. LXXII. U 
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in the right way : he began as Athanasius himself did. The 
young editor’s first work was the first work of the younger 
author. The De /ucarnatione, to which the Contra Gentes was a 
propzedeutic, represents what was from first to last the central 
thought in the mind of Athanasius. The editor of this Father 
who starts by getting a firm hold of the meaning of this short 
treatise has the one necessary key to his author’s teaching. 
But while we had for these reasons much hopefulness as 
we took up Mr. Robertson’s new volume, we must confess to 
no small measure of anxiety when we understood that 
Cardinal Newman’s translation and notes were to be revised. 
How far such a revision of works which stand out as a land- 
mark in the progress of patristic studies in this country 
during the present century is in itself desirable or justifiable, 
it is not for us to inquire. Dr. Newman has himself told us: 
‘When Dr. Pusey, with that generosity which he has.on all occa- 
sions shown towards me, made no difficulty in my including in the 
uniform edition of my own publications a work which I had written 
for his “ Library of the Fathers,” it was my most anxious wish and my 
first concern so to avail myself of his kindness as not to interfere 
with the interests of his “ Library,” and I thought that, without being 
unjust to any purpose of my own, there were several ways in which I 
could consult for him.’ ! 
and we feel confident—there can indeed be no room for 
question—that the eminent Oxford publishers, whose name is 
a guarantee both for the Oxford Library of the Fathers and 
for the present series, have taken care that the generous con- 
sideration of the position of Cardinal Newman,which he then so 
fully recognised, has not been wanting now. We can, however, 
quite imagine that many of Cardinal Newman’s friends will 
think that his translations and important notes should have been 
given in their completeness or not given at all, and we confess 
that we have some sympathy with them. It is not Mr. Robert- 
son’s fault, but it is a necessary result from the complicated 
system of translations and revisions which has been followed, 
that in spite of many statements on the subject the reader often 
does not know what is Cardinal Newman’s and what is not ; 
and even when he has examined the references carefully he 
feels somewhat uncomfortably that Cardinal Newman revised 
or abbreviated is not Cardinal Newman ; and if he wants revi- 
sion and abbreviation he would probably prefer to find them 
in the later edition by Cardinal Newman himself. We have 
seen in an important periodical the statement that the Vita 
Antoniz in this volume is from the translation by Mr. Eller- 


1 Newman, A/¢hanasius, 1881, vol. i., Advertisement. 
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shaw, who is taken to be a collaborateur of Cardinal Newman 
in the Library of the Fathers. Mr. Robertson is careful to 
tell us that it is by the Rev. H. Ellershaw, jun., who is one of 
his own younger colleagues, and we believe that it is both the 
first translation of the Vzta into English, and the first essay 
in the field of patristic literature of a young scholar from 
whom we may hope to welcome further contributions. There 
is therefore no sufficient excuse for this mistake. But there 
is some excuse; for the ordinary reader can hardly be ex- 
pected to bear in mind all the mznutig about general editor 
and special editor and translator and reviser of the different 
treatises which this volume contains. 

If, however, the work of Cardinal Newman was to be re- 
touched, it is reassuring to know that this has been done by 
one who fully recognizes its value, and has treated it with a 
reverent hand. It is important to have before us Mr. Robert- 
son’s own statements upon the subject : 


‘A great part of the volume, including the bulk of the historical 
and anti-Arian works and the Festal Letters, consists of a revision 
of translations and notes comprised in the Oxford “ Library of the 
Fathers.” The notes to all, and the translation of most, of the works 
in question, excepting the Festal Letters, were prepared for that 
series by Mr. (since Cardinal) Newman. It was at first intended to 
incorporate his work without any change ; but as the volume began 
to take shape this intention was inevitably to some extent modified. 
Moreover, the limits of space demanded the sacrifice of some of the 
less important matter. . . . ’ (Preface, p. vi). 

‘The translation [of the Four Discourses against the Arians] 
which follows is that of Cardinal Newman, published in 1844 (the 
year before his secession), in the Oxford “‘ Library of the Fathers.” 
The copious and elaborate notes and discussions which accompany 
it have always been acknowledged to be a masterpiece of their 
illustrious author. The modern reader sits down to study Athanasius, 
and rises from his task filled with Newman. Like all the work of 
Newman included in this volume, translation and notes alike have 
been touched by the present editor with a reverent and a sparing 
hand. The translation, which shows great care and fidelity, coupled 
with remarkable ingenuity and close study of characteristic phrases 
and idioms, has been, with two main exceptions, but little altered. 
These exceptions are (1) the substitution throughout of ‘ essence’ for 
‘substance,’ (2) an attempt to remedy the most unfortunate, though 
not unconsidered, confusion of yevvyrdés and yevyrds under the single 
rendering ‘ generate.’ A good rendering for the latter word and its 
cognates is indeed not easy to find (see above, p. 149) ; but it was 
felt impossible, even in deference to so great a name, after the note 
in Lightfoot’s Zgnatius, to leave the matter as it stood.’ 

‘With regard to the notes, the historical matter and the abundant 
cross-references have been thoroughly overhauled, and in some cases 

U2 
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modified without indication of the change. Moreover, some theo- 
logical notes of minor importance have been expunged to economise 
space, while, for the same reason, mere references have in many cases 
been reluctantly substituted for the extensive patristic quotations. 
The notes to Ovat. iv., which are less important theologically, have 
been very much curtailed. With these exceptions, all doctrinal notes 
proper have been left exactly as they first appeared, even where they 
maintain views which appear untenable : any additions or explana- 
tions by the present editor are enclosed in square brackets, which 
also in a very few cases denote additional or corrected references 
made under Dr. Pusey’s authority in the reprint of 1877. 

‘It is unnecessary to apologise to the reader for the hesitation 
which has been felt in touching, even to this slight extent, the work 
of John Henry Newman. The only apology which the editor of this 
volume cares to offer is for having done the little that seemed abso- 
lutely needed’ (pp. 304-5). 

‘The above Lxcursus [C. Introductory to the Fourth Discourse 
against the Arians| is substituted for the longer introduction of 
Newman (republished in Latin in his Zyacts, Theological and Eccle- 
stastical, 1872), and is in the main a condensation of the more recent 
and final discussion of Zahn (Marcellus, 1867, pp. 198 sgg.). The 
result of the latter is to confirm the main contention of Newman, 
viz. that the system, rather than the person, of Marcellus is through- 
out in view’ (p. 431 7.). 

‘ The translation of this tract [De Synxodis| by Newman has been 
more closely revised than those of the De Decre¢is and the first three 
‘* Discourses,” as it appeared somewhat less exact in places. In §§ 10, 
11 the Athanasian version has been followed, as, inaccurate as the 
version certainly is in places, this seemed more suitable to an 
edition of Athanasius ; moreover, it appears to preserve even more 
original readings than the Hilarian text. The notes have been cur- 
tailed to some extent, especially those containing purely historical 
matter’ (p. 450). 


These paragraphs and some others of the same kind, show 
that the editor has found himself a good way from the original 
intention of ‘incorporating Newman’s work without any 
change.’ We are not ina position to judge of the cogency 
of the reasons which compelled him, with expressed and ob- 
viously strongly felt reluctance, to follow this course. We 
must believe that it was made necessary in the progress of the 
work. But there are two alternatives, either of which seems 
to us preferable. One is to regard Newman’s work, as far as 
it is reproduced at all, as a classic, changing nothing, but giving 
revised renderings in the lower margin whenever it seemed 
necessary. This would not be inconsistent with the omission 
of some of the longer notes, especially those on the history, 
which were never the strongest portions of Newman’s work, and 
are now to a considerable extent superseded. The great ad- 
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vantage to the reader would be that he could see in a moment 
when he was reading Newman’s translation, and the revised 
rendering or reading would direct his attention to important 
points, while the two renderings would in difficult passages 
serve to explain each other. The other alternative—and, in 
view of the complexity of the whole question and of the ex- 
cellent work which Mr. Robertson has produced in portions 
in which Newman had not preceded him, we think this to be 
preferred—is a fresh translation. For this purpose Newman 
would have furnished the editor with similar assistance to 
that which in the Ad Antiochenos, the Ad Afros, and some 
Letters, he acknowledges to have received from Dr. Bright’s 
Later Treatises of St. Athanasius (p. 482). 

If, however, we think that the plan of this work, as inter- 
preted by its results, is not the best which could be devised, 
this is largely because we think that Mr. Robertson is too 
able and too independent a thinker to edit any other man’s 
work. We think that his revision of Cardinal Newman’s 
translation is in the main a real improvement, and we are 
quite at one with him in the crucial instances of substance 
and generate.' The main difference between us is that if we 
knew he was right in every case where we think him so, we 
still would not let the English student read what another 
writes in the midst of what Newman writes, without letting 
him read side by side with it the rendering of the great 
patristic thinker, who more than any man in this century has 
interpreted Athanasius to Christendom. In a passage which 
we have quoted above, Mr. Robertson speaks of the modern 
reader as sitting down to read Athanasius and being filled 
with Newman. He exposes himself sometimes perhaps to 
the retort that the reader of this volume sits down to read 
Newman and is filled with Robertson. We still think, how- 
ever—and here it is that continued study of the volume 
lessens our anxiety—that Mr. Robertson is quite justified in 
asserting that ‘in no instance has the editor forgotten the 
respect due to the theological learning and personal great- 
ness of Cardinal Newman, or to his peculiar eminence as a 
religious thinker.’ ? 

Another short sentence at the very opening of the preface 
supplies also firm ground for our hopefulness, fully in accord 
as it is with Mr. Robertson’s earlier work, and fully realised 
as it is in the present volume. We should like to commend 
the following words to the general editors as a principle to 
be adopted throughout the series : 

' Cf. supra, p. 291. 2 Preface, p. vi. 
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‘Tn all the new translations, as well as in the revision of earlier 
work, the aim has been to secure the strictest fidelity compatible 
with clearness. The easy assumption that distinctions of tenses, 
constructions, &c., count for little or nothing in patristic Greek has 
been steadily resisted. Doubtless there are passages where the dis- 
tinction, for example, of aorist and perfect, seems to fade away ; 
but generally speaking, Athanasius is fully sensitive to this and other 
points of grammar.’ ! 


The editor modestly disclaims any credit for original 
work and says, ‘ He has aimed simply at consulting and com- 
paring the best authorities, at sifting their conclusions, and 
at following those which seem best founded. Of modern 
authorities, next to Cardinal Newman, he seems to owe most 
to Mr. Gwatkin’s Studies of Arianism supplemented by the 
same writer’s little work on The Arian Controversy in Creigh- 
ton’s Epochs of Church History. We called the attention of 
our readers at some length to Mr. Gwatkin’s chief work some 
years ago,? and Mr. Robertson is kind enough to refer to our 
‘candid but friendly and often just criticisms, which we are 
glad to know he thinks to be ‘ by an evidently highly-qualified 
hand’ (p. Ixxx), though upon some important points of 
chronology he does not agree withthem. We have no desire 
to reopen the discussion of these points. Readers who 
are interested in them will now have the advantage of an 
able re-presentation of the whole chronological question (pp. 
Ixxx-lxxxv). But we have again read Mr. Gwatkin’s books, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that we think our own esti- 
mate of them nearer tothe truth than Mr. Robertson’s. We 
fully agree with him in the grateful acknowledgment that 
‘even where he has differed as to conclusions, he has received 
help and instruction from Mr. Gwatkin’s ample command of 
material,’ but not a few exceptions come to our mind which 
prevent us from adding, as Mr. Robertson adds, ‘and genuinely 
scientific method’ (p. vii). If, indeed, we were disposed to 
indicate slight imperfections in Mr. Robertson’s work, we 
should point to passages in which there is a tendency to con- 
fidence of statement, and sometimes just a suspicion of want 
of the dignified restraint which the subject demands, which 
he seems to have caught from the Studies of Arianism ; but 
it must have been a hard task for one who is following to a 
large extent the footsteps of Newman and has a genuine ad- 
miration for him, to combine with it the ‘ genuinely scientific 
method ’ of one who could write 


1 Preface, p. vi. 
2 Church Quarterly Review, July 1883, pp. 375-402. 
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‘Of Newman’s Arians of the Fourth Century \et it suffice to say 
that his theories have always been scrupulously examined ; so that 
if they have not often been accepted, it is only because there is 
usually good reason for rejecting them,’ ! 


Among these theories must be included the Lucianic origin 
of Arianism which Newman was keen-sighted enough to see,? 
but which Mr. Gwatkin found ‘good reason for rejecting.’ ® 
It was afterwards adopted by Harnack and others, and Mr. 
Gwatkin seems to have tacitly withdrawn his ‘ Arianism not 
from Antioch’ in his later Avian Controversy* Another 
statement on which we remarked*® must have been a /apsus 
plume, though it is not corrected in the errata, for ‘ the general 
rule that Christianity flourished best where cities were not 
numerous ’ of the Studies (p. 241) has become ‘the general 
rule....most numerous’ of the Controversy (p. 130). But 
what would Mr. Robertson say of ‘the ‘scientific method’ 
which in a small handbook for students disposes of Antony, 
whose V7za he believes to be a genuine work of Athanasius, in 
the following sentences ? 

‘ Another story makes him [Athanasius] a disciple of the great 
hermit Antony, who never existed.’ ® 

‘ Paul of Thebes, Hilarion of Gaza, and even the great Antony 
are only characters in the novels of the day.’? 


The Preface further expresses general obligations to Dr. 
Bright, and special indebtedness to Miss Payne Smith,® the 
accomplished daughter of the Dean of Canterbury, who seems 
to have acquired as well as inherited a mastery of Syriac 
which she has here applied to a revision of the Oxford trans- 
lation of the Festal Letters ; and to the Rev. H. Ellershaw, 
who is responsible for the translation of the Vzta Antonit. 
The general editor, in a note which is warmly appreciative of 
Mr. Robertson’s labours—an appreciation in which it will be 
seen that we heartily agree—gives his readers the further 
guarantee of another eminent scholar : 


‘I must add an expression of particular gratitude to my friend, 
the Rev. J. H. Lupton, Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, for his gene- 
rous help in reading the translations throughout, and for various 
valuable suggestions. The assistance of his scholarly learning gives 
me additional confidence in presenting this volume to the public.’ 


Studies of Arianism, p. xix. * Arians, pp. 8, 403. 

Studies of Arianism, pp. 18 sgq. 

Pp. 5 sgg.; cf. Robertson, Prolegomena, p. xxviii. 

Ubi supra, p. 402. & Arian Controversy, p. 48. 7 Ibid. p. 123. 
8 In passages where we have examined the translations, we are dis- 

posed to think that barely sufficient acknowledgment is made of indebted- 

ness to Larsow’s Die Fest-Briefe des heiligen Athanasius, 1852. 
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Through mesh after mesh of such intellectual fineness 
has this work been passed, and we may feel confident that 
no grit of error has been allowed to escape. And yet every 
now and again we come across things which we think should 
have been put differently. We are told, for example, in the 
Introduction to the Epistola Eusebii (p. 73) that ‘ the transla- 
tion of yevntés by ‘generate’ is altered wherever it occurs, as 
explained in the Preface. As a matter of fact, there is no 
explanation in the Preface, but a partial explanation is found 
on pp. 304-5, to which the Preface refers, and a fuller one on 
pp. 149 and 475, to which it does not refer. But the reader 
finds in the Ezsto/a (p. 76) in one column of the page the 
terms ‘ unoriginate ’ and ‘ originated,’ and in the other ‘ gene- 
ration,’ ‘generated,’ and ‘ingenerately.’ If he turns to the 
Greek he may be able to understand it, but there is no hint 
that the Greek words are different, nor is it quite certain that 
they are ; and we are afraid that the English reader will find 
himself in considerable confusion, from which the notes which 
we have referred to will not extricate him, even if he can find 
them. Or what, to turn to another page, will the ordinary 
reader understand by ‘this is a custom of the Thebans’? (p. 
199). The rendering is, of course, strictly correct, but ‘in- 
habitants of the Thebais’ would have put him at once on 
familiar ground. Or, we open again at pp. 212-13 and read 
in the left-hand column, ‘The companions of Antony there- 


fore, seeing the old man amazed, asked to learn .. . , which 
is supposed to be English for the Greek . . . BAéovtes Tov 
yépovta Oavpafovta nkiwoav pabeiv . . .; and in the right- 


hand column the infelicitous rendering ‘ certain men who had 
come to him concerning the state of the soul and of what 
nature its place will be after this life.’ 

But after liberal acknowledgment has been made by Mr. 
Robertson of the contributions and services of the others, the 
bulk of the work remains; and this is his own. We have 
original translations as of the Contra Gentes, the De Jncar- 
natione, the Expositio Fidet, the De Sententia Dionysti, the Ad 
Antiochenos, the Ad Afros, and most of the personal letters ; 
or we have revised translations which include the contents of 
the three Athanasian volumes in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers, while a considerable portion of the fourth is included 
among the original translations. In other words, we have in 
this volume all the chief works of Athanasius, with the excep- 
tion of the Ad Serapionem, the Contra Apollinarium, the Ad 
Marcellinum, and the exegetical remains. Of these the Contra 
Apollinarium has appeared in English in Dr. Bright’s Later 
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Treatises, and the Ad Marcellinum, though it would be of 


special interest at this time, is of comparatively small import- 
ance, but the Ad Serapionem is, as far as we know, beyond 
the reach of the English reader, and we confess to some dis- 
appointment at finding that it has no place in this volume. 
These letters or treatises are important not only as furnishing 
a necessary complement of the Athanasian doctrine of the 
Trinity, but also as the first formal treatise on the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit! We have in an earlier part of this article? 
already expressed our opinion that by some general editorial 
rearrangement the historical writings of Athanasius should 
find their place in what is called ‘a complete collection of the 
historical writings of the Fathers, whose permanent value as 
sources is universally acknowledged,’ an accompanying con- 
dition, which we think of first importance, being that they 
should not be separated from their present editor; but 
even if that course be not adopted, room might surely be 
found or made in the present volume for such a treatise 
as the Ad Serapionem. We see that in the Padua edition of 
St. Athanasius this treatise occupies some fifty-four pages, 
whereas the Vita Antonii occupies sixty-two pages. It is 
true that this latter treatise is accompanied by the additional 
translation of Evagrius, but it is much less fully noted, and 
the length of the works does not differ very widely. But 
what a difference is there in their contents! We are quite 
disposed to agree with Mr. Robertson’s contention that the 
Vita is a genuine work of St. Athanasius, though we are not 
quite so certain as he is, and his leading authority, Mr. Gwat- 
kin, is strongly—too strongly—against him ; but its contents 
are of comparatively little value historically or doctrinally, 
and we are somewhat jealous of the labours which they have 
cost the editor and the space which they take in his volume 
when we consider how much better both labour and space 
might have been occupied. 

But translation, whether original or revised, is very far from 
the whole and is not indeed the chief portion—large though 
that portion is—of Mr. Robertson’s personal contribution to 


1 ¢It was given to S. Athanasius, as he had been the boldest and 
most vigorous defender of the Catholic Faith touching the Son of God, 
so also to be the earliest champion of the Church’s doctrine of the Holy 
host. «:. 

‘In his reply to Serapion, S. Athanasius betrays no surprise at the 
new turn which the battle was taking. He seems to be as fully equipped 
against this attack as he had been against the earlier heresy.’— Swete, 
Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 1873, pp. 47-8. 

2 Supra, p. 283. 
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this volume. He has surrounded each treatise with introduc- 
tions, analyses, and notes, which leave little to be desired. 
When he is on common ground with Cardinal Newman he 
sometimes makes full use of his materials, and here his use is 
free from possibility of objection, for he indicates carefully 
where he departs from his great predecessor. In other cases, 
as in the Introduction to the Festal Letters (including the 
Historia Acephala and Index), he gives elaborate work of his 
own. But whether he is doing original work, or bringing 
earlier work up to date, he is always informed by full know- 
ledge, he has always read the best and latest treatises of others, 
and is always in a position from the independent standpoint 
of one who is widely acquainted not only with the immediate 
subject under investigation, but also with the side-lights of 
surrounding knowledge, to make wise and effective use of 
such works. An example or two will illustrate this. In the 
reinvestigation of the chronological data it is necessary to use 
the Maffecan Fragment' to make good its own gaps and cor- 
rect its own readings. A better field for exact critical power 
it would be difficult to find. Sievers long ago printed the 
text and wrote an essay upon it, which obtained well-mefited 
renown.” Mr. Robertson could not obtain access to this essay 
until his own corrections were made, though he gratefully 
acknowledges the use which he has since been able to make 
of it. The results arrived at are to a large extent the same, 
and where they differ it is the English editor who, by using 
one of the key-clauses which Sievers omitted, has made his 
work most complete and satisfactory (pp. 495 s¢q.). 

Or take the following criticism from the Introduction to 
the Expositio Fidei, which, if it is confident and trenchant, is 
not unjustified, and is supported by that mass of knowledge 
which gives confidence to the reader as well as to the writer : 

‘Dr. Swainson expresses doubts as to the Athanasian authorship 
of the Zcthesis, but without any cogent reason. The only point of 
importance is one which acquaintance with the usual language of 
Athanasius shews to make distinctly in favour of, and not against, 
the genuineness of this little tract. Three times in the course of it 
the Human Body, or Humanity of the Lord, is spoken of as 6 xupiaxds 
dv@pwros. Dr. Swainson exaggerates the strangeness of the expres- 
sion by the barbarous rendering ‘ Zord/y man.’ (How would he 
translate xvpraxdv detrvov?) But the phrase certainly requires ex- 
planation, although the explanation is not difficult. (1) It is quoted 
by Facundus of Hermiane from the present work (Def. Zr. Cap. xi. 
5), and by Rufinus from an unnamed work of Athanasius (‘libellus’), 


' Cf. supra, p. 280. 
? ‘Historia Acethala’: Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, 1868. 
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probably the present one. Moreover, Athanasius himself uses the 
phrase, frequently in the Sermo Major de Fide, and in his exposition of 
Psalm xl. (xli.). . . . The phrase, therefore, is not to be objected 
to as un-Athanasian. In fact (2) it is founded upon the profuse and 
characteristic use by Ath. of the word dv@pwmes to designate the 
manhood of our Lord (see Orat. ¢. Ar. i. 41, 45 ; li. 45, note 2. 
Dr. Swainson appears unaware of this in his unsatisfactory paragraph, 
p- 77, lines 14 and foll.) . . . This use of the word av@pw7os, if care- 
lessly employed, might lend itself to a Nestorian sense. But Athana- 
sius does not employ it carelessly, nor in an ambiguous context ; 
although of course he might have used different language had he 
foreseen the controversies of the fifth century. At any rate, enough 
has been said to shew that its use in the present treatise does not 
expose its genuineness to cavil’ (p. 83). 


To the notes which accompany this volume reference has 
already been made. The only adverse criticism to which 
they are exposed is one which affects the series rather than 
the volume, though much more might have been done here to 
combine notes upon important theological terms into short 
essays once for all, and then refer to them, rather than scatter 
them over the volume and leave important passages with- 
out reference. But if Mr. Robertson’s notes are scattered 
they are never contradictory, and if it is to be desired that 
they should be combined into definitions of theological terms, 
it is still more to be desired that similar notes and renderings 
in other volumes of this series should be harmonized with 
them. 

If, however, our wish for a connected history of doctrine 
and doctrinal terms is, as far as this series is concerned, for the 
moment at least an unattainable counsel of perfection, the 
editor of the present volume has given usin his Prolegomena a 
series of essays which, in addition to the usual introductory 
matter, places before us the outlines of both history and 
doctrine as far as his own subject is affected, and they fully 
justify the encomium which Dr. Wace pronounces upon the 
volume : 


‘It will furnish, as is believed, a more comprehensive and 
thorough introduction to the study of Athanasius than is elsewhere 
accessible, and the labour and devotion bestowed upon it are beyond 
all acknowledgment.’ ! 


These Prolegomena extend over more than eighty closely 
printed quarto pages, ze. they form in themselves a work of 
some two hundred and fifty pages of the size and type of this 
Review, This may be thought to be out of proportion to the 


' Editorial Preface. 
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general work of this series, and yet there is not a page of it, 
there is hardly a paragraph of it, which could be cancelled 
without a distinct loss. Mr. Robertson is here working un- 
trammelled by fetters,and he is here at his best. Here too, as 
elsewhere, he disclaims credit for original work. He is fol- 
lowing those who have gone before. His foundations are of 
course laid in Montfaucon, Tillemont, and other older authori- 
ties. He borrows from Newman, Bright, and Gwatkin among 
ourselves. He shows marks of frequent reference to Caspari, 
Harnack, Zahn, and Loofs. Very few monographs have 
escaped his notice, and of many he has made considerable 
use. We are ourselves writing not without some knowledge 
of the paths which he has trodden. Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte 
and Loofs’ Lezt/aden are lying open before us. And we have 
no hesitation in saying that no monograph on Athanasius with 
which we are acquainted is to be compared, without great 
disadvantage to itself, to this investigation of Mr. Robertson’s. 
The student who will examine on the one hand the reinvesti- 
gation of the complex chronological difficulties, and on the 
other pages devoted to the development of doctrine, will, we 
are confident, agree with us. Our editor may be to a con- 
siderable extent using materials provided to his hand; no 
wise man would on this subject and for this purpose do other- 
wise ; but he uses them with the genius and knowledge which 
can select them, and test them, and place them in their proper 
order. He is no mere journeyman mason: he is a skilled 
and trained architect with really great ideas, and that rare 
accompaniment of great ideas, an unwearying power of taking 
pains; and from the difficult and complex materials at his 
command his powers have brought forth a building smaller 
indeed than many others, yet not small, and in itself almost 
perfect. 

In the hope that'we may induce some readers to turn to 
these Prolegomena, and really study them, we proceed to give 
some account of their contents :— 

1. The first chapter deals with the literature under the 
heads of Editions, Translations, Biographies (Ancient, Medi- 
zeval, and Modern), History of the Period and of the Arian 
Controversy, History of Doctrine, Patristic Monographs. 
Works on more special points come in their respective places. 
This sketch of the literature is not burdened with minute 
bibliographical details, but we have missed only two or three 
works which we think had a claim to be mentioned in it; and 
we consider it to be of first importance that the writer shows, 
not a mere catalogue knowledge, but personal acquaintance 
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with the books he names. We should be surprised if most of 
them had not been on his library table, and if many of them 
were not permanent occupants of his library shelves, 

2. Then follows a long chapter—the chief part of the 
whole—entitled ‘Life of St. Athanasius and account of 
Arianism.’ It covers, and in important points discusses with 
minute details, the whole period of the life ; but the pages to 
which we invite special attention are those which treat of the 
development of doctrine. One or two short extracts will 
give the writer’s views on weighty questions, and should lead 
the reader to seek for more: 


Origin of Arianism. ‘The Arian problem was one which the 
Church was unable to avoid. Not until every alternative had been 
tried and rejected was the final theological expression of her faith 
possible. Two great streams of theological influence had run 
their course in the third century: the subordinationist theology 
of Origen at Alexandria, the Monarchian theology of the West and of 
Asia, which had found a logical expression in Paul of Samosata. 
Both streams had met in Lucian the martyr, at Antioch, and in Arius, 
the pupil of Lucian, produced a result which combined elements of 
both’ (p. xv). 

Position after Council of Nicea. ‘The council (a) had testified, 
by its horrified and spontaneous rejection of it, that Arianism was a 
novelty subversive of the Christian faith as they had received it from 
their fathers. They had (4) banished it from the Church by an 
inexorable test, which even the leading supporters of Arius had been 
induced to subscribe. In the years immediately following we find (c) 
a large majority of the Eastern bishops, especially of Syria and Asia 
Minor, the very region whence the numerical strength of the council 
was drawn, in full reaction against the council: first against the 
leaders of the victorious party, eventually, and for nearly a whole 
generation, against the symbol itself ; the final victory of the latter in 
the East being the result of the slow growth of conviction, a growth 
independent of the authority of the council, which it eventually was 
led to recognise. To understand this paradox of history, which 
determines the whole story of the life of Athanasius as bishop, it is 
necessary to estimate at some length the theological and ecclesiastical 
situation at the close of the council: this will best be done by 
examining each point in turn (a) the novelty of Arianism, (4) the 
époovo.ov as a theological formula, (¢) the materials for reaction’ 

. Xxi). 
® The Nicene Formula. ‘It is objected that the Nicene Formula, 
especially as understood by Athanasius, is itself a “false form of 
thought,” a flat contradiction in terms. That the latter is true we 
do not dispute (see Newman’s notes, infra p. 336, note 1, &c.). But 
before pronouncing the form of thought for that reason a false one, 
we must consider what the “ terms” are, and to what they are applied. 
To myself it appears that a religion which brought the divine exist- 
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ence into the compass of the categories of any philosophy would by 
that very fact forfeit its claim to the character of revelation. The 
categories of human thought are the outcome of organised experience 
of a sensible world [?], and beyond the limits of that world they fail 
us [?]. This is quite true apart from revelation. The ideas of 
essence and substance, personality and will, separateness and con- 
tinuity, cause and effect, unity and plurality, are all in different 
degrees helps which the mind uses in order to arrange its knowledge, 
and valid within the range of experience, but which become a danger 
when invested with absolute validity as things in themselves. Even 
the mathematician reaches real results by operating with terms which 
contain a perfect contradiction (e.g../—1, and to some extent the 
“calculus of operations”). The idea of Will in man, of Personality 
in God, present difficulties which reason. cannot reconcile. The 
revelation of Christ is addressed primarily to the will not to the 
intellect, its appeal is to Faith not to Theology’ (p. xxxiii). 

3. The third chapter deals with the ‘Writings and Per- 
sonal Characteristics of St. Athanasius,’ and gives a full 
account of the works, with useful notes on those which are 
not included in this volume. Those which are have more 
complete introductions in their respective places. The ‘cha- 
racteristics’ supply a good estimate of his inartificial style, 
which is summed up in the language of Erasmus, ‘ who did 
not know many of his best works, but who notes his freedom 
from the harshness of Tertullian, the exaggeration of Jerome, 
the laboured style of Hilary, the overloaded manner of 
Augustine and Chrysostom, the imitation of the Attic orators 
so conspicuous in Gregory, “sed totus est in explicanda re;”’! 
and also of the influence of his person and saintly life. 

4. ‘The Theology of St. Athanasius’ is dealt with in an 
important fourth chapter—how important is seen when, after 
‘some general considerations, we are led to consider the 
‘Fundamental ideas, Anthropology, Soteriology, God and 
Nature ; the ‘Organs of Revelation,’ the Bible, the Church, 
Tradition, &c. ; the ‘ Contents of Revelation,’ the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, &c.; the ‘ Derivative Doctrines,’ Grace and the 
Means of Grace, Ethics, Eschatology. 

There are here, as may be expected, several striking pass- 
ages, which, if our space permitted, we should like to quote, 
and some which we could not quote without criticising. The 

1 Mr. Robertson does not note that this is quoted in the Benedictine 
preface, where these words follow : ‘ Quid si incidisset Erasmus in exquisi- 
tissima illa opera tam multa que nunquam vidit, in epistolas scilicet de 
sententia Dionysii, ad Dracontium, ad Monachos, ad Epictetum, in 
libros contra Arianos, contra Apollinarium? Quid si in librum contra 


Gentes, in apologiam ad Constantium? Annon tantorum operum artificem, 
omnium eloquentissimum nuncupasset ?’ (Ed. Padua, p. xxii). 
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reader may be referred especially to the Athanasian view 
of the ‘ sinlessness of Christ’ and the ‘human knowledge of 
Christ’ (p. Ixxviii). The following passage presents an 
important point of view, and is a good illustration of the 
independent use which Mr. Robertson makes of his au- 
thorities : 


‘It has been said by Harnack that the theology of Athanasius 
underwent no development, but was the same from first to last. The 
truth of this verdict is I think limited by the fact that the Origenism 
of Athanasius distinctly undergoes a change, or rather fades away, in 
his later works. A non-Origenist element is present from the first, 
and after the contest with Arianism begins, Origen’s ideas recede 
more and more from view. Athanasius was influenced negatively 
by the stress of the Arian controversy ; while the vague and loose 
Origenism of the current Greek theology inclined the majority of 
bishops to dread Sabellianism rather than Arianism, and to under- 
rate the danger of the latter’ (pp. xviii, xxxv). ‘ Athanasius, deeply 
impressed, from personal experience, with the negation of the first 
principles of redemption which Arianism involved, stood apart from 
the first from the theology of his Asiatic contemporaries, and went 
back to the authority of Scripture and the Rule of Faith. He was 
influenced Jositively by the Nicene formula, which represents the 
combination of Western with anti-Origenist Eastern traditions in 
opposition to the dominant Eastern theology. The Nicene formula 
found in Athanasius a mind predisposed to enter into its spirit, to 
employ in its defence the richest resources of theological and biblical 
training, of spiritual depth and vigour, of self-sacrificing but sober 
and tactful enthusiasm ; its victory in the East is due under God to 
him alone’ (pp. Ixviii—]xix). 


It is a consequence, perhaps, from the absence of the Ad 
Serapionem from the body of the work—but both the fact 
and the consequence are much to be regretted—that the 
Athanasian doctrine of the Holy Spirit is not fully or quite 
satisfactorily treated in this chapter of the Prolegomena. It 
must suffice now to refer the reader—and we do not remember 
any evidence that it is quite superfluous to refer the writer— 
to two short but invaluable treatises by the present Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. One 
of these we have already mentioned.' The other con- 
tains a brief but very careful statement, showing that there 
are three distinct stages in the great teacher’s doctrine: 
(1) in the earlier writings the teaching about the Holy Ghost 
is introduced only in its bearing on the Hlomoousion ; (2) it 
becomes more prominent in the Contra Arianos, but still ‘is 
approached from its Christological side ;’ (3) after the rise of 


1 Ubi supra, p. 297. 
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the Egyptian 7vopicz (AD. 358), letters from Serapion con- 
vinced Athanasius that a new and far-reaching change was at 
hand, and his replies to Serapion give his full judgment on the 
question: ‘their language sometimes falls very little short of 
that of the Western Creed which bears his name.’! 

5. The concluding fifth chapter is devoted to ‘Chrono- 
logy and Tables, showing the great importance of the Festal 
Letters with the J/udex and the Historia Acephala. The 
crucial instance of the supposed ‘large synod’ at Alexandria 
in A.D. 363, in which Baronius, Montfaucon, and others have 
been led into error by following Theodoret,? and which is now 
proved by the subtle argument of three independent sources, 
a Letter of Ammon, the Historia Acephala, and the Festal 
Index, to have taken place only in the imagination, must be 
regarded as one among many proofs that the Athanasian 
chronology is to be reconstructed on the basis of documents 
which have been unavailable until our own generation. Then 
come full and exact Tables of the life of St. Athanasius and 
of the Bishops of the chief sees, and an Appendix on the 
civil and military government of Egypt. 

We used at the outset strong words of commendation, 
based upon a careful study of these Prolegomena ; for the 
special purpose of the outline which we have here presented 
to the reader we have had to refer to them frequently. Our 
judgment of their importance and value is more than confirmed, 
and not the less so because the conclusions are not always 
identical with our own. 

In taking leave of Mr. Robertson’s excellent work we will 
venture to hope that it is only fora time. Ten years ago, as 
we have seen,’ we parted from him with a similar hope, and 
it has been abundantly fulfilled. The advance from the little 
edition of the De /ucarnatione to the present treatise, and the 
materials which evidently underlie it, is hardly greater than 
the advance from the present treatise to a critical edition of 
the text with a commentary } and it is much needed, for we 
are all still dependent upon the labours of Montfaucon, and 
our University Professors and Presses are content to reprint, 
in the little which they print at all, a text which has hardly 


1 Swete: History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
1876, pp. 90 sgg. Cf. further references in Index, ii., in this work. 

2 It is characteristic of the difference of standard and point of view 
which the editors have allowed to exist in this series that there is 
no reference to this in the notes to 7heodoret (iv. 2, 3, p. 108), though 
the notes of Valesius, some of which are there quoted, obviously suggest 
it. 

3 Supra, p. 290. 
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been retouched for nearly two centuries, though better mate- 
rials are known to exist. We concluded our notice of the 
first volume of this series by some suggestions towards an 
edition of Eusebius, No one can know better than the pre- 
sent editor what an edition of Athanasius, or, as a first 
instalment, the Zeological Treatises, should be; and there 
must be few living men equally competent to produce it. 
Meanwhile, he has richly merited both our gratitude and our 
gratulations; and the University of Durham ought to regard 
it as no small honour that this work is added to the distin- 
guished list of those which have been produced in its midst. 


But if we are obliged with these expressions of gratitude 
and of hope to take leave of our editor, we may be permitted 
for yet alittle while to dwell upon our author, for it is the true 
greatness of ‘Athanasius the Great’ that justifies at once the 
labours which Mr. Robertson has devoted to his subject and 
our thankfulness to him for doing so. Two centuries have 
now passed since M. de Tillemont wrote, with perfect truth, 

‘Tl n’ya presque pas d’auteur ecclésiastique qui n’en ait parlé: et 
je croy que personne n’en a jamais parlé, hors les ennemis de 
lEglise, qu’avec des témoignages d’une estime et d’un respect extra- 
ordinaire. Ce seroit une chose infinie de ramasser ce que les autres 
en ont dit.’ ! 


A century before this our own Hooker had, in the dignity of 
his majestic prose, uttered an “oge on St. Athanasius which, 
though often quoted in fragments, should be read in the force 
of its fulness? A century later the clear-cut sarcasm of 
Gibbon felt its sting extracted by the loadstone of so great a 
presence, and one whom Tillemont would certainly have 
called ‘l’ennemi de |’Eglise, offered to it the involuntary 
homage of stating that ‘the immortal name of Athanasius 
will never be separated from the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every moment and 
every faculty of his being,’ and justified his criticism by his 
method: ‘we should enjoy and improve the advantage 
of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich 
fund of his own epistles and apologies.* In our own 
generation, though men who look only at the straws upon 
the surface of its currents are accustomed to speak of 

1 Histoire Ecclésiastique, ed, 1702, t. viii. p. 251. 

2 Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. § 42. 

* Roman Empire, ed. 1802, vol. iii. p. 356. The whole chapter, 
though it contains much from which the sting has not been drawn, will 
repay careful study. 
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it as undogmatic, the opinion of Tillemont could be ex- 
pressed with greater force and truthfulness than in his own. 
If we limit our thoughts to the English writers who more 
immediately influence our own circles, it is not only from the 
earlier or later friends of the Oxford movement—from Dr. 
Pusey or Cardinal Newman, from Dean Church or Canon 
Bright—but also from Dean Milman and Dean Stanley, from 
Bishop Kaye and from Archdeacon Farrar ; it is not only 
from Anglicans, but from Dr. Reynolds, the learned President 
of Cheshunt College, and from Dr. Dale, the eminent Bir- 
mingham minister; it is not from clerics only, but from 
scientific laymen, as Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge and 
Dr. Fiske, the disciple of Herbert Spencer, that this homage 
has been won. 

And what is the underlying power which attracts this 
homage from every age? The full answer to this question 
will be found by accepting the advice which Gibbon gives, 
and which Mr. Robertson helps us to follow—to study the 
works of Athanasius himself. 

A large part of it will, we believe, be found in the following 
characteristics : 

(i) The firm hold of the central truth of the Incarnation 
as expressed in the Holy Scriptures, and delivered to the 
Church. With this, as we have seen,' the teaching of Atha- 
nasius began: around this as a pivot it all revolved.? It is not 
too much to say that the definite stand made by Athanasius 
in the Council of Nicaea, when Eusebius proposed the Creed of 
Czesarea as a compromise, was a turning-point in the history 
of Christianity. Men then thought that he was unnecessarily 
rending the Church: men now see that he was protecting its 
very life. 

(ii) The hold of dogmatic truth, not only in expression or 
form, but much more in life and action. The view commonly 
accepted by those who read about, but do not read, St. 
Athanasius—that he was a Theologian of the Schools—is not 
only false, but is the extreme opposite of the truth. As a for- 
mal theologian he is not to be compared with any one of ‘ the 
three Cappadocians.’ It is to Gregory, whom we now call 
Nazianzen, that history has assigned the title ‘Theologian.’ 


1 Supra, p. 290. 
2 Cf. an interesting essay by Dr. G. Kriiger, ‘Die Bedeutung des 
Athanasius, in /Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 1890, pp. 


337 $99- sa , . 
8 See some striking sentences in Prof. Gwatkin’s Arian Controversy, 


PP. 27 sg. 
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St. Athanasius is emphatically ‘the Great.’! For him truth 
was not simply a system of philosophy, but the revelation of 
God and the salvation of man. As expressing this he was 
prepared to risk all rather than give up the oyuoovcvor, but it 
has often been noted that he himself, in important treatises, 
uses the term but sparingly, and that he even avoids it where 
the context almost requires it. In the De Synodis it does 
not occur at all; in the Ovations we meet it only once; and in 
the Expositio Fidei the single use is indirect. What a lesson 
in methods of controversy does St. Athanasius teach us in 
the following terms: 


‘Those who deny the Council altogether, are sufficiently exposed 
by these brief remarks ; those, however, who accept everything else 
that was defined at Niczea, and doubt only about the Coessential, 
must not be treated as enemies ; nor do we here attack them as 
Atiomaniacs, nor as opponents of the Fathers, but we discuss the 
matter with them as brothers with brothers, who mean what we 
mean, and dispute only about the word . . . . Now such is Basil, who 
wrote from Ancyra concerning the faith,’ ? 


How much may the Church of England learn from his 
letter to the Church of Antioch : 


‘These things then being thus confessed, we exhort you not hastily 
to condemn those who so confess, and so explain the phrases they use, 


nor to reject them, but rather to accept them as they desire peace 
and defend themselves, while you check and rebuke, as of suspicious 
views, those who refuse so to confess and to explain their language. 
But while you refuse toleration to the latter, counsel the others also 
who explain and hold aright, not to inquire further into each other’s 
opinions, nor to fight about words to no useful purpose, nor to go 
on contending with the above phrases, but to agree in the mind of 
piety. For they who are not thus minded, but only stir up strife 
with such petty phrases, and seek something beyond what was drawn 
up at Nicza, do nothing except “ give their neighbour turbid confu- 
sion to drink,” like men who grudge peace and love dissensions. 
But do ye, as good men and faithful servants and stewards of the 
Lord, stop and check what gives offence and is strange, and value 
above all things peace of that kind, faith being sound. Perhaps God 
will have pity on us, and unite what is divided, and, there being once 


1 Cf. the protest of Dr. Dale: ‘ Some of the profoundest hints of the 
true direction in which to look for a theory of the Atonement occur in 
his Four Discourses against the Arians, especially in chapter xxi. He 
has been most inadequately represented by the few writers on the 
history of dogma with whose works I happen to be acquainted ; and 
the common impression of him in England among those who are not 
adherents of the “Catholic” party—Roman or Anglican—is extremely 
unjust. . . .— Zhe Atonement, ed. 10, p. 278. 

2 De Synodis, § 41 ; Robertson, p. 472. 
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more one flock, we shall have one leader, even our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ ! 


What lessons are there for Christendom in this contem- 
porary picture of the last public appearance of the great 
bishop in the Council from which the letter we have just 
quoted was written. East and West were in danger of schism 
on the meaning of the term Aypostasts. Gregory Nazianzen 
paints the scene : 


‘The controversy had reached to such a pitch that the two 
quarters of the world were on the point of being torn asunder by a 
difference of syllables. When Athanasius of blessed memory saw 
and heard this, he, like a true man of God, like a grand steward of 
souls, determined that this absurd and irrational division of the 
Divine Word was not to be endured ; and the remedy, the charm, 
which he had in his own character and mind, he brought to bear on 
the disease. How did he effect this? He called both sides together. 
He addressed them gently and kindly. He explained in exact terms 
the sense of what was intended, and when he found that they agreed, 
and had no difference in what they meant, he granted freely to each 
the use of their words and names ; whilst he bound them together 
by the things and facts which the words represented. This was more 
profitable than all the long labours and discourses, in which perhaps 
there may have been an element of ambition and vanity. This is 
more honourable than all the sleepless nights and hard couches, of 
which the advantage ends with the endurance. This was worth all 
his famous wanderings and exiles ; for this was the object for which 
he bore those sufferings, and to which he devoted himself after those 
sufferings were over.’ ” 


What a pendant to this picture is that furnished by Basil of 
Czesarea who had himself been accused of error; and had 
been treated with the tenderness of a ‘spiritual father’ : 


‘If I were enabled once to see thee, and to profit by the graces 
that are in thee, and to add to the story of my own life an interview 
with so grand and apostolic a soul, I should think I had received a 
consolation which would compensate for all the afflictions that I have 
ever endured.’ * 

‘His head is now white with years. ... He has lived from the 


1 Tomus ad Antiochenos, § 8; Robertson, p. 485. On the phrase 
‘faith being sound’ cf. Dr. Bright’s translation ‘ the faith being in a sound 
state, and note on ‘the characteristic zeal of Athanasius against “logo- 
machy,”’ Later Treatises, p. 13. 

2 Quoted by Dean Stanley, astern Church, pp. 299, 300, who contrasts 
with the counsel of Athanasius that of Mephistopheles in Faust ‘ to pay 
no attention to ¢#imgs in theology, but to dwell solely on words. This 
is the Devil’s advice to theological students; and, alas ! by too many, in 
every age of the world, most faithfully has it been followed.’ 

3 Ep. 80, quoted by Dr. Bright ; Ovations, p. xc 
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happy days before the Nicene Council, when the Church was at 
peace, into these mournful days of boundless controversy. ... He 
is the Samuel of the Church, the reverend mediator between the old 
generation and the new. He is the skilful physician for the manifold 
diseases with which the Church is labouring. ... He stands on his 
lofty watch tower! of speculation, seeing with his ubiquitous glance 
what is passing throughout the world. He overlooks the wide stormy 
ocean, where there is a vast fleet at sea, tossed and foundering in the 
waters, partly by the external violence of the sea, still more by the 
mismanagement and misunderstanding of the crews of the several 
ships, running each other down and thrusting each other aside. . . ’? 


(iii) The chief characteristic of the life of St. Athanasius 
is to be found, however, not in intellectual grasp, or moral 
strength, or far-seeing statesmanship, but in absolute devotion 
to his Lord and in the graces of character which that devo- 
tion inspired. On this point his life and works are constant 
evidence, and we have had abundant illustrations. The 
Festal Letters, happily compared to the /mmztatio Christi, are 
now easy of access in Mr. Robertson’s volume ; and the yearly 
counsels to the Church of Alexandria are a treasury of devo- 
tion for the Church Universal. 

And Arianism is still with us. It must be while the 
finite intellect seeks to understand the Infinite God. Men 
still ask, ‘What think ye of the Deity?’ And our one 
answer is that of Athanasius, ‘What think ye of Christ ?’ 
For, to express our thought in the striking words of Mr. 
Aubrey Moore : 


‘Unitarianism said its last word in the pre-Christian and early 
Christian period, and it failed, as it fails now, to save religion except 
at the cost of reason. So far from the doctrine of the Trinity being, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate phrase, “ the scaffolding of a purer 
theism,” non-Christian monotheism was the “scaffolding” through 
which already the outlines of the future building might be seen. For 
the modern world, the Christian doctrine of God remains as the 
only safeguard in reason for a permanent theistic belief ... . The 
Christian doctrine of God, in Athanasian days, triumphed where 
Greek philosophy failed. It accepted the challenge of Greek thought, 
it recognised the demands of the speculative reason, and found in 
itself the answer which, before the collision with Hellenism, it un- 
consciously possessed. It is challenged again by the metaphysics of 
our day. We may be wrong to speculate at all on the nature of 
God, but it is not less true now than in the first centuries of Chris- 


1 An image drawn from the Pharos of Alexandria. 

? Ep. 82, quoted in Stanley, uz supra; cf. Epp. 69 and go. The 
letter of Athanasius which refers to the position of Basil (Ep. lxiii. Ad 
Palladium) should also be read. It is translated in Robertson, p. 580. 

8 Dr. Reynolds’s Athanasius, p. 179. 
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tianity, that, for those who do speculate, a Unitarian, or Arian, or 
Sabellian theory is as impossible as polytheism. If God is to be 
Personal, as religion requires, metaphysics demands still a distinction 
in the Unity which unitarianism is compelled to deny.’ ! 


And if Arianism exists in the nineteenth century, so also 
do other forms of thought with which Athanasius came into 
constant contact. There are young Basils among us, firm 
in the faith, and yet not unsuspected of error. There are men 
who in the fullest sense hold the truth, who yet hesitate about 
the expression. There are men whom Basil, who himself 
grew to be the ‘ orthodox’ and the ‘ great,’ would have called 
the newer generation. Are there those whom he would have 
called the Samuels, the mediators between the old and the 
new ? 

The pictures drawn by the contemporaries of Athanasius 
rise to the mind.2. The memories of men of this generation 
recur with them. Is the answer to our question now doubt- 
ful? One thing at least is certain. If the Church is to be 
saved in our day as it was in his, it will be by men who in the 
spirit of Athanasius will add to gifts of intellect, of moral 
power, and of leadership, a firm hold of the central doctrine of 
the Incarnation as taught in the Scriptures and in the Church, 
will combine with it the proof that doctrine is life and not 
merely form, and therefore, as spiritual fathers, will welcome 
every child who really holds the living truth and acts and 
speaks in entire devotion to our Lord. The strong man can 
afford to be gentle. He needs neither chains for others nor 
armour for himself. The strong man who is gentle will attract 
the young, the erring, the ignorant, and the weak. 


ArT. IIL—THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. 


The Gospel of Life: Thoughts Introductory to the Study of 
Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE Foss WESTCOTT, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, formerly Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. (London, Cambridge, and New 
York, 1892.) 


THERE are many Christians to whose faith a rude shock has 
been given by the knowledge of what has been learnt or in- 

1 ¢The Christian Doctrine of God,’ Lux Mundt, pp. 98, 101, 102. The 
whole of this essay is well worth careful study. It is to be regretted that 


it is not published apart from others which are less important. 
2 Supra, p. 308. 
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ferred from the comparative study of religion. To any who 
have been accustomed to regard the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Jews as wholly different from anything which 
existed outside the chosen race, or to look upon all the 
features of Christianity as peculiar to itself, it must necessarily 
be startling to realize for the first time that there is resem- 
blance between Judaism or the Christian Faith and some 
forms of other religions. And when it is found that to say 
that all the points of likeness were borrowed from the Jews or 
from Christians is a way of escaping the difficulty which will 
not bear investigation, it is not surprising that there should be 
much distress of mind, in some cases leading to an abandon- 
ment of the true faith. For, indeed, when the mind has begun 
to consider the question and is left without the guidance and 
the control of a very clear sense of what Revelation is, and why 
the existence of it is to be accepted, it is easy to form a theory 
of religious thought which is as far removed as possible from 
inherited beliefs. And such a theory may well have a degree 
of consistency between its several parts which not unnaturally 
commends it to human reason. 

I. It may serve the twofold purpose of helping some of 
our readers to estimate rightiy the strength and the weakness 
of the lines of thought we have in view, and of suggesting an 
attitude of mind from which Bishop Westcott’s Gospel of Life 
may profitably be considered if we endeavour to realize and 
present the point of view of those who hold that all systems 
of theology are natural developments. 

It has been part of the work of the nineteenth century to 
compile a vast amount of information about the habits and 
beliefs of savage and civilized races. Commerce and missionary 
effort and the love of travel are combining to make it possible 
for us to know a great deal about native tribes of the present 
time. Research of various kinds is rapidly accumulating a 
great store of knowledge of the past. Much that is made 
known about the present and about the past bears on religion. 
And when two closely connected desires, the desire for pro- 
pitiation and the desire for communion with an unseen Being, 
are found to underlie primitive rites of the most simple kind 
and the most complex forms of an organized worship, it is 
easy to say that these desires are natural instincts, parallel in 
many respects to the instinct of the swallow or the bee, and 
that the various ways in which they are satisfied are all alike 
merely the natural results of human thought. And those 
who have gone on from reading Mr. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and Descent of Man to the study of Mr. Spencer’s great work 
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on the Principles of Sociology know how strikingly a view of 
natural science which has become popular lends itself to a 
theory of man and his mental history which makes the 
religion of Jew and Christian and Pagan alike a natural 
growth. 

As it is with worship, so it is with moral teaching. We 
now know that we cannot make light of many movements 
towards goodness in the heathen world. The claims of Con- 
fucius, of Buddha, of Plato, of others, to be pioneers of true 
morality, may not be set aside. And those whose tendency 
it is to look upon all things as merely natural may be led to 
regard these as altogether on the same level as the Hebrew 
prophets and the Apostles of Christ, and even to see in the 
teaching of our Lord Himself and in the ethical system of His 
Church, only the operation of the same law of evolution! 
through which the body of man is said to have been formed 
and His worship is thought to have been developed. 

Side by side with worship and morality religious customs 
grow. It is to be expected that as points of likeness are 
found in different systems of worship and in different forms 
of moral teaching, so also they will exist in the customs of 
religion. And this is known to be the case. Inquiry has 
discovered among widely separated peoples customs re- 
sembling some once thought to be distinctive of particular 
races and, perhaps, believed to exist for reasons peculiar to 
them.?, A mind searching for common customs of religion 
and discovering many, readily assumes that all are the result 
of natural growth. 

Or the incarnations of Vishnu in the Hindu theology may 
attract attention, and if it is acknowledged that those under 
whose influence the legend of Krishna was formed may have 
been acquainted with the history of Christ, and that there are 
startling differences’ not only in details but in essential 
features between the story of the assumption of a human form 
by Vishnu and the doctrine of the Incarnation of Christ, 
there is yet much in the Avataras which may be used to 
support a theory that the idea of Incarnation is a natural 
product evolved by human thought. 

With such a theory of the development of worship and 
religious customs, of morality and of the central doctrine 
which is distinctive of Christianity, the conclusions of some 


' Since the above was written Professor Huxley’s remarkable lecture 
Evolution and Ethics has come into our hands. 

? See e.g. Letourneau, Zhe Evolution of Marriage and of the Family, 
PP 263-5. 
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schools of literary criticism harmonize. Polished Hebrew 
scholarship and keen critical insight have combined with the 
most patient industry to work out a view of the books of the 
Old Testament which, for those by whom it is accepted, 
revolutionizes old ideas. If the Law ascribed to Moses is 
later than the Prophets ; if the historical books are a compila- 
tion of matter partly true, partly legendary, partly invented, 
partly idealized ; if what has been supposed to be prophecy is 
in one case mere human foresight, and in another case a 
dramatic form of history written after the event, the ground 
is cleared for the exclusion of any supernatural element from 
the development of the Jewish nation, and for the task of re- 
writing the account of it on the lines with which we have 
been made familiar by Kuenen’s Religion of Israel and Well- 
hausen’s Hzstory. 

Nor does the criticism of the New Testament fail to lend 
support to the same theory. When it is said that the first 
three Gospels are in substance as well as in form a growth; 
that the fourth Gospel merely represents the effect of 
Alexandrian thought on an imperfect tradition ; that the Acts 
of the Apostles is late and untrustworthy ; that the view of St. 
Paul, in the few Epistles left to him, of our Lord is different 
from that of the first Christians, and at the same time a 
stepping-stone to the later belief in the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ, the full faith and system of the Catholic Church may 
easily be regarded as the result of natural processes in which 
legend has gradually surrounded fact and dogma has grown 
in extent and precision. 

And under the magic power of the fascination of the dis- 
covery of a single law which, with differing modes of opera- 
tion, will explain every problem of history and thought, as it 
lays bare the growth and progress of the material world, the 
idea of a personal God fades away as the creation of the 
minds of those who used to be regarded as His creatures. 

We appreciate the position. We recognize the force of a 
theory which accepts one law and makes it apply, with 
plausible results, to every subject of inquiry. We understand 
the dominance with which such a conception may rule the 
mind, and when the critical faculties have been too exclusively 
developed, or the absorbing study of natural science has left 
too little opportunity for the cultivation of powers which it 
does not exercise, it is only what might have been expected 
beforehand that there should be ready acceptance of a theory 
which regards Jewish and Christian theology as without 
objective basis ; which resolves the recognized morality of an 
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individual or of society into the outcome of natural law ; which 
explains all forms of religion and theistic beliefs as of common 
origin ; which looks forward to life and thought perfected 
through many conflicts in which distinctively Christian beliefs, 
with much else, have perished. From an a priorz point of 
view such opinions as we have described might have very 
great probability. 

II. It is not our task in the present article to discuss our 
subject at any length from a critical or historical point of 
view. On a former occasion we stated the reasons for our 
conviction that criticism and history testify that the faith of 
the Catholic Church in the Godhead of Christ is a part of the 
primitive Christian belief, and that the so-called critical 
views of the New Testament which are bound up with the 
opposite theory will not bear real consideration.' A reference 
to Mr. Watson’s The Book Genesis a True History and 
Professor Robertson’s Early Religion of Israel may suffice to 
show the possibility of competent critics spending the greatest 
pains on the study of the Old Testament and remaining 
assured of its historical character and truth. And while the 
critical outworks of naturalistic opinions may thus rightly be 
questioned, it is also the case that the holders of such 
opinions fail to explain why there were hope and movement 
and purpose among the Jews which were not found elsewhere, 
or to take due account of the differences, more striking and 
significant than the resemblances, between Judaism and 
Christianity and all other professions of religion. 

Leaving then, for the present, criticism and history, we 
wish to inquire how far naturalism is satisfying to the deepest 
instincts of man. And here we are approaching such a theory 
on its own chosen ground. For it is its strength that it 
claims to be based on ascertained laws of human thought and 
development. It sets aside testimony and rejects doctrine 
because of its view of mental habits. 

Human nature pleads for a God who can be the object of 
love. The most striking feature of the old civilised heathen- 
ism is the absence of hope. In its noblest forms, as for 
instance in the Dézal/ogues of Plato, there is a deep under- 
current of despair. Faculties unsatisfied, and therefore dis- 
torted and dwarfed, produce strange results. The despair of 
civilized heathens is due, in part, to the want of a God whom 
they can love. 

Heathen savages, if we may trust those who have given 

* See Church Quarterly Review, January 1891, ‘ Authority in Religion,’ 
Pp. 295-302. 
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their lives to benefit them, are not satisfied with their cruel or 
grotesque sacrifices or worship. When their hearts are really 
touched, and the true human nature is reached beneath all 
which centuries of degradation and ignorance have done to 
pollute it, they yearn to love God. Not even a condition of 
nature in which all evidence points to an inherited guilt, not 
even long periods of acquiescence in fear and lust and cruelty 
can blot out that desire. 

And what is the cause of the revolt we are familiar with 
from the theology of Calvin? Why is it that so many earnest 
and devout minds can hardly bear to face the doctrine of 
eternal pain and loss? Why is it that the lives of Christian 
men and women are crippled and distorted by the sense of 
their inability to grasp the lovingkindness of God? In each 
case the reason is the same. The mind and conscience 
rightly revolt against the crude, narrow, unscriptural logic 
which, with all Calvin’s magnificent powers, has made his 
theology a byword. And multitudes who cannot under- 
stand the theological fallacies of his system are alienated 
because he presented to them a God whom it is hard to love. 
Eternal punishment is a stumbling-block to such as we have 
in view because, perhaps through wilfulness, perhaps through 
the imperfect teaching they have received, they fail to see 
how they can love the God who has decreed that the penalties 
of the lost last for ever. The chief horror of the haunting 
sense that God is cruel or does not care for human pain is 
that it checks the longing to love Him. 

So it is that there is something lacking in human life with- 
out the knowledge of the God who can be loved. And the 
reality of the desire is further shown when we turn to the 
lives of those who have learned to love Him. Instead of 
despair there is hope; instead of fear there is confidence ; 
instead of a crippled life there are almost boundless powers 
of thought and work. Science tells us that the hypothesis 
which explains most conditions is the hypothesis the mind 
must accept. That to love God is a fundamental need of 
man explains what we see in heathen and Christian alike. 

The conviction that the will of man is free is inseparable 
from human life. The idea of duty to perform which an 
effort must be made, the sense of guilt when wrong has been 
done, the connexion of innocence with peace of mind, cannot 
be explained unless the will is free. But the most striking 
proofs of the impossibility of destroying the belief in the 
freedom of the will are furnished by those who have denied 
it. The sternest necessitarians will try to persuade others to. 
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what they believe to be for their good, will be full of hope or 
will be downcast at the turns in human affairs, will use effort 
about themselves, will praise or blame good or evil deeds. It 
is not a sufficient explanation to say that all men are incon- 
sistent. The truth is that an inextinguishable belief in his 
own freewill is in the mind of man. However much he may 
deny it in words, however completely he may suppose he does 
not accept it, it asserts itself in his life. And this is illustrated 
very remarkably by some who, without being necessitarians, 
have on other grounds under-estimated or denied the freedom 
of the will. What is it which makes the real meaning of the 
teaching of St. Augustine on the doctrine of grace so difficult 
a problem? Even if we allow for a certain amount of de- 
velopment in his opinions on this subject, and consequently 
for a somewhat different point of view in different writings, a 
difficulty of a very serious kind still remains. Is not the true 
explanation that in the great mind of the ‘ Doctor of Grace’ 
there was a conflict between the supposed logical necessity, 
derived from the Epistles of St. Paul and the fundamental 
truths of theology, of making the direction of the will wholly 
the act of God and the conviction of the human soul that it is 
free? We are not so bold as to say that a solution will ever 
be found of every perplexing passage in the great Father of 
the Western Church ; we have much confidence that the right 
understanding of his theory of grace will be gained in the 
direction we have indicated. And, to turn to another writer 
who, if he represents Augustinianism in a developed form, yet 
brought to it centuries later powers of the most remarkable 
kind, we may learn the same lesson from Aquinas. We think 
it a crude misrepresentation of the great schoolman to say 
that he taught reprobation. We are mistaken in our estimate 
of him if there were not, both in his devotion and in his 
intellectual system, the effects of a conviction that the will 
is not only free but properly self-determining. Yet to assert 
this will be to make many passages which seem to be incon- 
sistent with what we have said occur to the minds of those of 
our readers who are familiar with his writings. In the 
theology of St. Thomas, as in that of St. Augustine, there is 
a great problem. The question is too profound to admit of 
easy solution; we do not think any explanation will satisfy 
some of its conditions which does not allow for an over- 
mastering conviction in the depths of the soul which, in spite 
of what was thought to be authority and what seemed to be 
logic, asserted itself. And Calvin himself, while pushing the 
opinions he imagined he had learnt from St. Paul and found 
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in St. Augustine to their furthest extent, could speak of 
himself as fighting a hard battle against his sins, and as 
struggling to master the raging beast of his temper. 

If such a conviction of the freedom of the will really 
exists, naturalism cannot satisfy human thought. For, on 
the naturalistic theory, the will cannot be free. According to 
it the character is affected by many influences. Countless 
circumstances before a child’s birth in parents and ancestors ! 
are among them. The conditions which surround him in his 
infancy, and for many years after—climate, food, the treat- 
ment he receives of every possible kind, are other influences. 
But when naturalism has said its last word, there is no room 
in it for a self-determining will. Each act of the will is due 
to, and may be resolved into, some cause or causes not in 
itself. The character of man cannot escape its destiny. And 
its destiny is fixed by the joint-action of its ancestry, its past 
history, and its present conditions. 

Naturalism, then, so far from being the legitimate conclu- 
sion from the observation of man, is in conflict with two deep 
feelings of the race—the desire to love God and the conviction 
that will is free. 

III. We may not stop at this point in our argument. If 
the position we have hitherto maintained is sound, it follows, 
not that Revelation has been imagined by man, but that the 
objective fact of Revelation is in harmony with the instincts 
inseparable from man’s being. We are at the parting point 
of the ways. It is not reasonable to suppose that a feeling so 
fundamental as we have seen the desire to love God to be can 
exist or be developed without something to create it or call 
it forth, Every analogy from beast or man would con- 
tradict such an idea. It is but reason to say that the desire 
implies the existence of a personal Being who has implanted 
it. And if so, it is reason again which looks for a word from 
God. The mother does not elicit her child’s love in order 
that she may thwart it. It is not ignorant imagination, but 
due attention to the most profound laws of our being, which 
makes us anticipate the Revelation of God. We are but 
following the indications of the deepest human thought when 
we say that the desire has been, by whatever means, im- 
planted, and that He who put it there will make its satisfac- 
tion possible. And how shall we love God unless we know 


1 The general position on this point is not affected by the difference 
of opinion on the subject of the possibility of the hereditary influence of 
acquired character between followers of Professor Weismann and some 
older Evolutionists. 
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Him? And how shall we know Him unless He reveals 
Himself? 

In a sad world there are few things more pathetic than 
the literature of ancient Greece. We never read a Greek 
play or an ode of Pindar, or part of an epic poem or the 
argument of a philosopher, or even the work of one of the 
historians, without the sense of a nation that has failed. The 
most perfect development of the most splendid natural powers 
only makes the greatness of the pathos. Why is it that beauty 
and skill and logic and abilities of almost every kind, should 
leave this mark? Surely the reason is that God was unknown. 
And He was unknown because He had not revealed Himself. 
We may weigh well and estimate highly the products of Greek 
thought, but we must end by saying that Revelation is not 
here. 

And we turn from the magnificent intellects of Greece to 
some of those remarkable religious writings of the East which 
the industry of European scholars has made easily accessible 
to students, and amid all that excites our wonder or moves 
our sympathy we cannot say we have found God’s Revelation. 
The blank despair of Buddhism, the failure of the Vedas either 
to remain permanent influences or to pass into higher devotion, 
are fatal to any claim which these might make. 

It is different when we begin to consider Judaism and 
Christianity. The nation of the Jews, whatever its faults, had 
its clearly defined purpose and its clearly expressed hope. 
The Old Testament can show in the writings of the prophets 
and the poetry of the Psalms the most wonderful knowledge 
of God and nearness to Him, and it contains a whole litera- 
ture which remained as the law of a race and was able to take 
its place in a new dispensation. The Old Testament in its 
own land might well claim to be the book of Revelation ; 
when it is transplanted to the West and continues to live the 
claim is strengthened. Some thinkers have supposed that 
the idea of a Personal God is a Shemitic notion in which 
an Aryan race can never rightly be at home. Such a theory 
may be proved to be untrue, but the fact of its being held 
illustrates the force of the argument derived from the influence 
which Jewish writings possess in the West. 

As we reach Christianity let us put aside for the moment 
the New Testament, that we may not be said to be begging 
the whole question by assuming a view of critical questions 
which are in reality matters of dispute. Let us take the 
Christian faith at a time when there can be no doubt at all 
about its main features, the age of Athanasius and Augustine, 
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and let us consider it in the light of its subsequent history. 
We shall find a great doctrinal system which investigation 
shows to be the legitimate expansion of the Jewish religion ; 
which bases its claim to teach and command entirely on its 
being a message from God ; which has been able to survive 
the fiercest and most persistent attacks from without and the 
greatest difficulties within ; which has lasted until the present 
time, and has influenced in the most marvellous ways those 
who have accepted and obeyed it. If we had only the history 
of the Christian Church there would be strong reasons for the 
opinion that its teaching was the result of God’s Revelation ; 
when we consider that the living force which Christianity has 
proved itself to be exhibits the fulfilment of the hope to which 
Judaism looked forward, and of the prophecies of which the 
Jewish sacred books are full, and of the purpose which made 
the race of the Jews different from every other nation in the 
world, the reasons are stronger still. 

And what of the work of Christ? Still keeping away from 
the critical arguments which, as we believe, are able to show 
that, however much different ages may differ in phraseology, 
the faith of Nicaea is the same as the faith of St. Peter and 
St. John and St. Paul, we ask what Christianity itself, as it 
undoubtedly is seen in history, implies? Is it not that in 
Christ was God’s Revelation? For it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a system which is and has done what Christianity 
may be proved to be and have done should be fundamentally 
wrong about its source. 

We are thus led simply by the consideration of a funda- 
mental desire and a fundamental conviction of man in the 
light of history to see the probability of a Revelation from 
God in the Jewish religion, in the faith of the Catholic Church, 
in the teaching of Christ. If, as we believe, the statements 
we have made in the course of our argument will bear to be 
tested by facts which are known, there are good grounds for 
the assertion that God has revealed Himself, and that the 
Revelation which has been made is to be found in the theology 
of Jews and Christians. 

But this is not al]. We are driven on to ask who Christ 
is. And we are driven on too to the answer that, unless the 
anticipations of Judaism were of the most misleading kind, 
and unless the life of the Christian Church ever since the 
days in which it is a certain fact that the Godhead of Christ 
was part of the faith was based on a delusion as its central 


and most characteristic belief, He reveals God because He is 
God. 
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Let us assume, for the time being, without discussion, 
that the New Testament is a true record and that the ordinary 
Christian view of the authorship and date of the several books 
is substantially correct. Is it not plain that the life and 
teaching of Christ which we find recorded there, while on the 
one hand they transcend what man would be likely to imagine, 
on the other hand harmoniously bind together Judaism and 
Christianity ? They afford a rational explanation of all which 
the Old Testament anticipates ; they afford a rational ground 
for the position and claims of the Christian Church. If there 
is anything in what we have been saying, it is in accordance 
with the true reason which extends its thought to all the parts 
of man’s being to regard the Divine Person of the Christ of 
the Gospels as the central figure in the Revelation of God. 

If this is so, naturalism has lost the vantage-ground which 
in the case of many who have been enthralled by it has been 
the chief source of its power. For the considerations we have 
pointed out shift the whole balance of probability. It is no 
longer in accordance with the known laws of human thought 
that all religions, including Judaism and Christianity, should 
be merely natural developments. Such a position not only 
ignores one side of man’s being and a conviction from which 
he cannot escape ; it also fails to recognize that the belief in 
Judaism and Christianity as supernatural revelations in which 
God speaks has an interior consistency greater than its own. 

We do not ask anyone to accept the Old Testament or 
the New Testament as Divine Revelations on such a ground 
as this, but we do say that those who have been led by philo- 
sophical reasoning to regard the theories which, for con- 
venience sake, we will designate as those of Wellhausen and 
Baur as having much inherent probability need to reconsider 
their case. Again, it is scientific teaching that the mind must 
seek for the hypothesis which satisfies most conditions. The 
hypothesis about the Bible and the Christian faith which 
satisfies most conditions is not that which makes them merely 
natural growths. 

It is obvious how deeply the line of thought on which we 
have dwelt may affect the whole of life. It is obvious how, 
when it is reinforced by the historical and critical arguments 
for which it is sufficient to refer to Bishop Lightfoot’s and 
Bishop Westcott’s many learned works or to Dr. Sanday’s 
books on the Fourth Gospel and the Gospels in the Second 
Century, or to Dr. Salmon’s admirable /nutroduction to the New 
Testament, it may lead, not indeed to faith, for that is the gift of 
God, but to as near an approach to faith as can by intellectual 
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means be gained. And, if rightly pursued, it may be a means 
towards an earnest belief in the whole doctrinal system of 
the Catholic Church. 

What, then, are we to say about religions and philosophies 
which are neither Jewish nor Christian? They are not to be 
put aside simply as valueless or harmful. For, if they con- 
tain parts which are useless or even injurious, they contain 
also much that is of depth and insight and power. They are 
not to be regarded as parallel to the Bible, even with the 
qualification that they are of a lower degree of truth and 
fulness. For, as we have seen, they fail to satisfy our con- 
ception of what Revelation means. Is there a third course? 
We think there is and that it satisfies the needs of the case. 

There is a Christian doctrine about the original condition 
of man, his fall, and the results of sin. According to it, man 
was created in the image of God and received from God the 
supernatural gifts of original righteousness which made him 
morally like to God—that is, holy, and consequently under 
the Divine approval. By falling into sin he lost these super- 
natural gifts. The first sin of man was of a different kind 
from every sin which has been committed since. Because it 
was a sin committed in an unfallen nature, and because of the 
perversity which chose evil when the direction given by God 
to the natural condition was towards good, it was in one sense 
more grievous than any subsequent sin can be. But, though 


. it caused the loss of original righteousness and introduced a 


terrible distortion into human nature and marred the Divine 
image implanted on the soul at its creation, the Divine image 
itself remained in man. Therefore it was that his lost joy 
and holiness could be restored. Therefore it was that his 
Creator in pity could promise the Redemption immediately 
after the Fall. But this was not all. In man, fallen even 
while yet unredeemed, there was still something divine. In 
his mental powers with all their proneness to error and even 
their tendencies to wrong views, there was still the image of 
God. And therefore the natural struggles of human thought 
would not seldom light on truth, would not seldom issue in 
high and holy ideas. But such truth and such good ideas, as 
the results of broken capacities working under conditions which 
all the while made it harder to think rightly and to live well, 
could never be depended upon. Natural religions and philo- 
sophies may have their truths and high moral commands, for 
man in his degradation retains some part of his original 
nobleness, but they are human, and they cannot be, as Reve- 
lation is, the direct teaching of God. Man’s condition after 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. LXXII. = 
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the Fall, with the image of God retained and original 
righteousness lost, differs widely from his condition before 
the Fall, when he possessed both the Divine image and the 
supernatural gifts. Not less do religions and philosophies 
which are neither Jewish nor Christian differ from Divine 
Revelation. 

Is there not a real harmony between this, which is, as we 
are convinced, the Christian doctrine, and the reasonable in- 
ferences from those aspects of Greek and Eastern literature 
which we have already noticed? And if it is so, we have 
reached another indication that the Christian and not the 
naturalistic view of the growth of religion is that which is 
truly rational. 

IV. We must apologize to Bishop Westcott for having 
said so much before beginning to speak of his profound and 
interesting book. But we are in a better position for express- 
ing our deep thankfulness for much which he has written in 
The Gospel of Life than we should have been if we had not 
dwelt so fully on our own line of thought. And, indeed, his 
present work is one which claims the most respectful atten- 
tion. When a great scholar and thinker publishes the sub- 
stance of lectures which have been continually delivered 
during a period of twenty years in an intellectual centre, and 
tells us that the thoughts contained in the lectures ‘have been 
constantly tested in private discussion ’ and that he has ‘ found 
in them guidance and support in looking at the spectacle of 
the world—of man and of nature—full as it is of sufferings 
and sorrows and failures’ (Pref. p. xvii), we are assured that 
we shall not find anything hasty or ill-considered. And the 
perusal of the book itself does not disappoint the hopes which 
the Preface raises. 

Bishop Westcott points out that the questioning of his 
own experience and the interpretation of the results of his 
observation of other lives leads him to assert that there are 
three great demands of the human consciousness, the demands 
for the existence of ‘self,’ of ‘the world,’ of God : 


‘I am conscious of “self.” I feel—I know, that is, immediately 
with the most certain assurance which I can realize—that I am 
something more than a collection of present sensations and thoughts. 
I feel that there is a past which is individually my own, and that 
there will be a future, long or short, which will be mine. I feel that 
there is an inalienable continuity in a limited series of experiences 
which belongs to me alone. And I carry on the anticipation of 
this essential permanence of the “I” beyond the region in which ex- 
perience can work. All around me act, as far as I can judge, under 
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the influence of the same convictions. Looking without, I observe 
that men, to speak generally, are filled with anxiety for their 
posthumous reputation ; and that they are scrupulously reverent of 
the dead. 

‘IT am conscious also of “the world.” I feel, that is, that there is 
outside me something finite by which I am affected in various ways. 
I feel, however difficult it may be for me to determine the relation 
between my perceptions of things and the things themselves, that 
my perceptions are not originated, though they are conditioned by my 
individual “self.” I feel that my present personal life is inconceiv- 
able without the full recognition of the medium in which it is passed 
and by which it is modified. 

‘I am conscious in the third place of God. It is not necessary 
for me to inquire here into the origin of the conception. I feel that 
the conception being present corresponds with what I observe within 
and without. I feel, that is, that beside the “ self” and “ the world ” 
in which the “self” moves, both of which are changeable and transi- 
tory, there is That which is absolutely One and Eternal. Each 
man is for himself the centre of unity from moment to moment, but 
I feel that this fleeting image of unity must answer to a reality in 
which all being ‘is and moves.” I feel, moreover, that all that is 
noblest in men, all by which they are capable of striving after the 
good and the beautiful and the true, all by which they are bound to 
one another, must find its archetype in this One Eternal. 

‘And yet more than this, when I look without, I feel that the 
order which we regard gives rise to ideas of purpose and progress 
which, being what we are, we refer, under the imagery of our own 
finite experience, to the action of a wise Designer. And last of all, 
the analogies of life constrain us to think of Him as One who may 
be loved and who Himself loves, while He is yet dwelling in light 
unapproachable and robed in awful majesty. I cannot think of Him 
as other than Holy and Just, however feeble human words may be to 
express what I dimly divine’ (pp. 4-6). 


We have quoted this passage at length because it states, 
we think, the fundamental ideas which underlie the book. 
And, when properly considered, it will be recognized by 
thoughtful minds as a powerful statement of important facts. 
Let anyone try, honestly and steadily, to put away any idea 
of personal identity, and he will find that his life becomes 
inexplicable. Let him try to account for universal ways of 
speech and methods of action on any other hypothesis than 
that of the existence of a real ‘self, and he will find it impos- 
sible to do so. Let him try to form a conception of life which 
will commend itself to any sensible man without the idea of 
‘the world,’ and he will fail again. So impregnable is Bishop 
Westcott’s position with regard to ‘self’ and ‘ the world’ if 
human existence is to remain a reasonable thing. And we 


notice a profound distinction, the value of which will be the 
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more clearly perceived the more fully it is considered in the 
sentence ‘ My perceptions are not originated, though they are 
conditioned by my individual “self.”’ It is sometimes too 
readily assumed that because the development of an idea 
can be traced in the history of the race or of a single mind 
the existence of the idea itself can be explained, whereas 
the truth is that as no process of evolution can explain the 
genesis of life, so no development of a thought can explain 
its germ. 

The question about the existence of God is more difficult. 
But, to take the same test again, let anyone try to think 
persistently of a universe in which there is a real ‘ world,’ and 
in which there are real ‘selves,’ existing without a personal 
thinking centre of unity, and he will find the task so difficult 
that he will welcome the many indications which Nature 
affords that God exists. We are among those who think 
that the tendency of the decree of the Vatican Council of 
1870' was to exaggerate the degree of certainty with which 
the existence of God may be known by natural reason, but 
we are at the same time convinced that the philosophical 
arguments of St. Anselm? and others, and the arguments 
based upon the need of a first cause and a final cause show 
the most rational explanation, naturally speaking, of the 
universe to be in the belief in God. 

Bishop Westcott does not shirk the difficulties involved in 
the assertion of these three fundamental ideas, and a most 
patient and thoughtful consideration of them will be found 
in the chapter on ‘ The Problems of Life.’ But he has good 
grounds for his conclusion that it remains right to accept the 
ideas themselves and to use them as a basis of further 
thought. 

The starting-point of Zhe Gospel of Life to which we have 
referred appears to us to be of the highest value. It is more 
than ever necessary at the present time that the minds of 
thinkers should be directed beyond processes to what lies 
behind them, from facts which are observed to those con- 
siderations which the observation itself implies. 

And it will be noticed how the argument we have tried to 
work out in this article is bound up with what Bishop West- 
cott here says. For it is only as ‘self’ and ‘the world’ and 


1 Vat. Conc. Can. ii. 1: ‘Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et verum, 
Creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per ea quz facta sunt, naturali rationis 
humane lumine certo cognosci non posse, Anathema sit.’ Cf. Comstitutio 
Dogmatica de Fide Catholica, cap. il. § 1. 

* In the Monologium and Prosologium. 
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God are realities that there can be free will and a deep-seated 
desire to love God. 

Such thoughts lead on naturally to the consideration of 
different kinds of truth and of the relation of Theology to 
other sciences. There is much which is profound in what is 
said about mathematical and physical laws and historical 
truth, and there are perhaps still more valuable statements on 
the limitation of the domains of different sciences: 
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‘There is no one method of obtaining Truth: there is no one 4 
universal test of Truth. No process can lead to a complete result in 
a different order than that to which it properly belongs. No con- 
clusion from the science of matter or of life can (as far as I can see) 
establish any conclusion as to a point in morals or theology and con- 
versely. A physical law will help us to present to our minds more 
distinctly a spiritual fact ; a spiritual fact will illuminate the relations , 
of a physical law to the moral order of the universe ; but the two are ; 
absolutely distinct in their nature and in their sphere. 

‘ At the same time, from the inherent constitution of the hierarchy 
of Truths there is always a serious danger lest a method which 
il happens to be eminently clear and dominant should come to be 
regarded as absolute and universal. The danger is the greater if the 
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. method is openly successful in dealing with the phenomena to which 4 
oA it is peculiarly appropriate. In the early and middle ages the popular ; 
ie method of Theology usurped authority over Physics ; and now the 7 
established methods of Physics or of Biology usurp authority over 4 
n Theology. As we look back we can see plainly the fatal errors of the a 
5 past: it is more difficult to see the equally fatal errors which are . 
id active about us now’ (pp. go, 91). i 
e Yet, on the Bishop’s view, each science is so far connected 4 
oe with other sciences, that it presupposes that which lies beneath 3 
it and all sciences to some extent minister to Theology: 
re ‘Theology is a science and Religion is the fulness of life. a 
re Theology is the crown of all the sciences, and Religion is the syn- 7 
of thesis of all. . . . Physics will lead us to a certain point : physiology 
es will carry us yet further: history will carry us still onwards: reve- 4 
ne lation will add that element of infinity to knowledge which gives q 
characteristic permanence to every work and thought’ (p. 89). 4 
to Certainly there is need of such teaching. Physical science 4 
st - has marked so deeply the thought of the present day that it 4 
id is a difficult task for theologians to avoid allowing its methods 
and its conclusions and its theories an altogether undue ; 
m rs 3 js ; : 
se influence in Theology. There is a serious danger lest those 
tio who accept the Faith should teach it in such forms as would 


make a continued belief in it difficult on a changed view of 
some questions of physical science, and, on the other hand, 
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lest those who do not accept it should be encouraged to use 
against it arguments of a kind which, however valuable in 
their own sphere, are not rightly applicable in theological 
science. At the same time, there are limits, as the Bishop 
points out, to the independence of different branches of 
thought ; and we are constrained to add that these limits 
may be reached by a theory of physical or of historical 
science. Without entering into detailed questions, for the 
discussion of which this article is not the place, it is quite 
possible for a view of nature or of history to be formed which 
may be in clear conflict with what, after all due allowances 
for the existence of a human element in the methods of reve- 
lation have been made, is seen to be part of the revealed 
truth itself. If the possibility of such a conflict has been 
exaggerated by some in the past, that exaggeration is 
itself a reason for caution, lest the reaction from it make us 
too ready to assert that no theory of other sciences can make 
any difference to Theology. And this is the more important 
if it is true, as there is much reason for thinking, that.a ten- 
dency of modern English Theology which needs to be resisted 
is a tendency to disregard the bearing which some matters of 
controversy have on central truth, and to assume that dif- 
ferent opinions on such points are equally compatible with 
the true faith of a Christian. 

It is impossible to make a satisfactory summary of the 
chapters of The Gospel of Life on ‘The Work of the Pre- 
Christian Nations towards the Solution of the Problems of 
Life’ and ‘ Prae-Christian Solutions of the Problems of Being.’ 
We must be content to say that every page is full of sug- 
gestive thought, and that few could carefully read the second 
of these chapters without gaining a clearer idea of the philo- 
sophic standpoint of some heathen religions. 

There is a remarkable chapter on ‘ Presuppositions of the 
Christian Solution.’ Bishop Westcott recalls the truth, which 
at no point in the book can be very far from the mind of a 
reader, ‘that all religion . . . assumes the existence of self, 
the world, and God, and deals with the problems to which 
these three ultimate elements of our knowledge give rise.’ 
He goes on to show that 


‘Christianity, in this following Judaism which was its special pre- 
paration, makes three assumptions as to these existences, and claims 
that these assumptions are justified by the intuitions and experience 
of men. It assumes that the world was made by God (Gen. i. 1): 
that man was made in the image of God (Gen. i. 27): that man by 
self-assertion has broken his rightful connexion with God (Gen. iii. 
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9-24). It follows from these assumptions that the world is for the 
Christian in all its parts an expression of the will of God: that man 
can hold fellowship with God : that man needs the help of God for 
the fulfilment of his destiny, in the sense that he requires not only 
growth but restoration’ (pp. 183, 184). 


Very convincing is the argument by which it is shown 
that these propositions are assumed throughout the Bible, 
and that they are postulates also of a reasonable view of life. 
From them the Bishop passes on to further truths: 

‘It is evident,’ he says, ‘that the enunciation of the three postu- 
lates of the existence of a righteous Creator and Governor of the 
world, of the creation of man in the image of God, and of the reality 
of sin, places Christianity in a definite position with regard to some 
popular difficulties concerning revelation, and this position cannot 
be too distinctly recognised and made known. For if there is a 
righteous Creator and Governor of the world it follows that all ante- 
cedent objections to “miracles,” all objections to “miracles” as 
distinguished from objections to the evidence alleged in favour of 
particular miracles, are beside the mark. And again, if man has 
been created in the image of God, the objections against revelation 
in particular which are based on man’s incapacity to rise above him- 
self are met by the particular theory of man’s nature which is laid 
down. And thirdly, if man has fallen from God by his responsible 
(“free ”) act, the consequent relation of man to God is such that he 
cannot be restored to his original state of perfect communion other- 
wise than by the action of Divine Love’ (pp. 204, 205). 


It is thus laid down, not only that the general standpoint 
of the Bible is in harmony with a deep view of life, but also 
that the existence of revelation as a possibility for God to 
give and man to receive, the reality of miracles as the inter- 
ference of spiritual power with what is merely material, the 
facts of the Incarnation and the Atonement, are in the true 
sense reasonable. There is a feature of this valuable chapter 
to which we shall later have occasion to return, but we wish 
at the present point to ask the Bishop whether the sentence 
‘The world is for the Christian in all its parts an expression 
of the will of God’ (p. 183) does not require some modi- 
fication? It is, of course, true that the laws of Nature as 
created by God and the results of the laws which He has 
made are indications of His will. But the world since the 
Fall bears the marks not only of God’s laws but also of man’s 
sin. Had there been no sin every feature of the world would 
have been an indication of the Divine will. Through sin and 
the confusion it has caused, while the expression of God’s 
will exists throughout the world, it is often far out of sight 
and strangely distorted. An alteration, therefore, in the 
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phraseology of this sentence seems to us to be called for in 
the light of the third of the three great facts of which this 
chapter treats, ‘that man by self-assertion has broken his 
rightful connexion with God,’ ‘that man needs the help of 
God for the fulfilment of his destiny, in the sense that he 
requires not only growth but restoration.’ 

It is again for a special reason that we have thought it 
right to lay stress on the particular sentence we have men- 
tioned. For we are convinced that a weak point in much 
English theology of the present day is in the tendency to lay 
too little emphasis on the fact of the Fall. And it is worth 
while in this connexion to notice how intensely the sense of the 
effects of sin inthe world was felt by the greatest and most trust- 
worthy teachers of the Church. If from this point of view 
we compare the writings of Athanasius and Augustine with 
those of Clement of Alexandria and Origen we shall see how 
greatly a proper conception of the results of the Fall affects 
a whole theological system, and we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of the Church in taking the two former 
rather than the two latter, in spite of some exaggerations of 
the Western teacher, as the framers of her thought. It is 
hardly necessary for us to refer to the belief of St. Paul and 
St. John as to the mark of sin upon the world. 

Miracles, then, are to be regarded as probable ‘if there is 
a righteous Creator and governor of the world. Bishop 
Westcott explains what he considers a miracle to be: 


‘The best idea which we can form of a miracle is that of an 

event or phenomenon which is fitted to suggest to us the action of 
a personal spiritual power ; and this fitness may be either in the 
nature of the phenomenon itself, or in the circumstances of the 
phenomenon, or in the nature and circumstances of the phenomenon 
conjointly. A miracle, in other words, is what it is characteristically 
called in the New Testament, a “sign” (onpeiov). Its essence lies 
not so much in what it is in itself as in what it is calculated to indi- 
cate’ (pp. 207-8). 
As suggesting, then, ‘the idea of the action of a personal 
spiritual power, a belief in miracle is regarded by Bishop 
Westcott as assuming the existence of the spiritual power to 
whose action it is attributed. That is, he looks upon miracles 
rather as fuller revelations of the character of the Divine 
Being than as proofs of His existence : 


‘The idea of the spiritual Being must precede the idea of the 
miracle which is referred to His agency, and must be admitted as 
true before the phenomenon is recognized as a miracle. 

‘This conclusion carries with it important consequences. There 
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will, it follows, be a moral correspondence between the miracles and 
the Being to whose action they are assigned. . .. It is easy to 
imagine miracles which would only establish the action of an ev#/ 
power. The assumed character of the spiritual being will therefore 
determine the assignment of any particular fact to his agency. And 
here, again, it will be observed that the general conception of the 
character of the agent must precede the interpretation of the fact ; 
I say the general conception of his character, because the fact may 
give us further information as to his character, harmonious with our 
antecedent conception, though not explicitly included in it. Or to 
express this truth in a different form, the moral bearing of the fact 
under examination will be a necessary element in our apprehension 
of it as a miracle, as a Divine sign’ (pp. 210~11). 


Bishop Westcott goes on to mention the evidence which, 
in his opinion, shows that ‘these two cardinal proposi- 
tions, (1) that the idea of a miracle assumes the existence 
of the spiritual Being to whom it is referred, and (2) that our 
antecedent conception of the character of the being will 
decide the assignment of any particular fact to his agency’ 
‘are most distinctly assumed in Scripture’ (p. 211), and, in 
consequence, make it impossible to refer an immoral act to 
a righteous God, since He must act in accordance with what 
He is, and the fact that we are made in His image enables us 
to judge of the morality of actions. 

Again, we must not forget that the Divine image in man 
has been marred by sin, and that there are results of this 
injury in much enfeebling and many perversions of human 
judgment, but when this truth is sufficiently kept in mind it 
is certainly Christian teaching that the conscience can deter- 
mine on right and wrong. 

The Bishop proceeds further : 


‘It follows from what has been said that the Bible and reason, 
the voices of God without us and within us, lead us to believe that 
God, if He acts, will act according to His Nature, even as man acts 
according to his nature, so far, that is, as these acts of God fall 
within the observation of our powers. And this consideration enables 
us to meet an objection against miracles which ought not to be 
overlooked. It is urged that when appeal is made to man’s power 
of modifying the course of nature as justifying the belief that God 
also may modify it by “ personal ” action, the parallel is unreal. Man, 
it is urged, uses forces which we see to be adequate to produce the 
effects attributed to him ; and therefore his action offers no real 
analogy to the alleged action of God. But it is obvious that the 
point of comparison lies not in the mode by which the result is pro- 
duced, but in the will which (as we are forced to think and speak) 
is the ultimate spring of action in the two cases. Man acts accord- 
ing to his powers, which are regulative ; and God acts by His energy, 
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which is creative. Ifthe alleged Divine action did not suggest the 
manifestation of creative power it would fail in its characteristic effect. 
The phenomenon could only suggest an unseen agent like man’ (pp. 
216-17). 


It is, we believe, to many minds which have been scientifi- 
cally trained one of the chief difficulties in the way of allow- 
ing that miracles may happen that miracles, and especially 
some of those which are recorded in the New Testament, are 
creative acts. And it is natural that when there is accurate 
knowledge of the physical condition in which a _ person 
suffering from a particular infirmity would be, and of the 
physical change which must be effected if the infirmity is to 
be removed, it should be a much more difficult matter than 
many theologians realize for one who is accustomed to dwell 
on the laws of physical science to believe in a miraculous 
cure. But, if what Bishop Westcott says is true, it is of the 
essence of a right view of miracles that they should be crea- 
tive, and such a view, if it is traced to its source, will be 
found to have the support of reason as well as of the Bible. 
We have little doubt much good would result if both those 
who by crude statements make the Christian revelation un- 
necessarily difficult, and the large class of persons who do not 
wish to disbelieve, but are sorely troubled by the miracles of 
Scripture, would carefully weigh all that is said on this subject 
in The Gospel of Life. 

Valuable also is the clear statement of the Catholic 
doctrine of the omnipotence of God and of its relation to the 
free will of man: 


‘Omnipotence is simply the power of fulfilling the absolute law 
of perfection as it is realized. Omnipotence is predicated of Him 
who is absolutely good and holy and righteous, and must .be inter- 
preted consistently with these attributes. It would be a direct con- 
tradiction to say that God as omnipotent could do wrong in a 
particular case, or make wrong to be right, or cause a thing to be 
and not to be at the same time, or that which has been not to have 
been, speaking, as we must speak, according to our limited view.! 


' Cf. e.g. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, chap. i. § 12, ‘God has revealed 
Himself to us as Almighty. In other words, He has entire freedom of 
action, coupled with unlimited resources. ... There are some things 
which God cannot do. “He cannot deny Himself.” ‘It is impossible 
for God to lie’ (2 Tim. ii. 13; Heb. vi. 18). God is unable to do 
anything bad, or capricious, or irrational, or self-contradictory. But the 
inability is not due to any deficiency of power, or any restriction placed 
upon God from without. It rises from the fact that He knows all things, 
and therefore cannot be deceived into preferring that which is less good. 
“God is not tempted of evil things” (St. James i. 13) ; they can have no 
attraction for Him. He can do whatever He wills ; but these things He 
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Fg And further, if it has been the will of God (as we assume) to create 

| ( ¥ a limited free being, this act carries with it all the consequences 
PP. involved in any way in the exercise of that limited freedom, and so i 
far, according to man’s view, necessarily defines the action of the " 
itifi- Divine omnipotence—that is, makes known the Divine will which is 4 
low- the measure of the Divine power. The apprehension of this truth, a 
ially I may remark, throws light upon the final mystery of religion, the 4 
are existence of evil, or, more specifically, of sin. Sin in its ultimate form i 
si is selfishness, the setting up of itself by the finite against the Infinite. ] 
And the possibility of this is of necessity included in the idea of a q 
aoe finite self. Self carries with it the potentiality of isolation. In that 4 
the isolation when it becomes a fact there is the fertilized germ of sin’ i 
is to (pp. 218-19). 4 
than ; ; ; if 
weil And, to return to the subject of miracles, while the 4 

lous Bishop, as we have said, is of opinion that their evidential 


the aspect has been and is frequently misconceived, he none the F 
less declares that— 


rea- i 
| be ‘they fulfil externally an important function in the Divine economy. i 
ible. They are fitted to awaken, to arouse, to arrest the faith which is is 
hose latent. They bring men who already believe in God into His Pre- 4 
un- sence. They place them in an attitude of reverent expectation. i 
ne This they do both at the crisis of performance, when their full 

character can be but imperfectly apprehended, and even more 
- of decisively afterwards when they are studied in their spiritual aspects ’ 
yjyect 

(p. 224). 
1olic An injury is always done to religious truth when a single 
the argument is made to bear more than can rightly be rested on 

it by itself, and the crudity with which miracles have been 

used as proofs of Theism or of Christianity has in some cases J 
ae done much harm. Yet, rightly considered, they form an im- 4 
atin. portant part of the great chain of evidence which by the 
con- cumulative force of its various arguments supplies the intel- 
in a lectual ratification of the soul’s belief. As such a part we are i 
0 be sure Bishop Westcott regards them, and those who will 4 
have thoughtfully consider what he has written in the book before 
iew.! us will be helped to a better understanding of the true place 
saled of miraculous acts in the working of God. 
m of The three remaining chapters are on ‘ Characteristics of F 
sibhe Christianity’ and ‘ The Verification of the Christian Solution 
pn of the Problems of Life.’ Christianity is declared to be ‘ abso- 
t the lute” and to ‘extend without distinction to all men, to the 
aced whole of men, to all being, and to all time’ (p. 229). It 
oe cannot, by His very nature, will to do. It is impossible for the perfect 
es ee to choose to be less than perfect.’ In considering this, the fact of the per- 


s He fection of the moral law of the being of God should be added to that of 
the perfection of His knowledge. 
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sounds a commonplace to say that Christianity extends ‘ to 
all men,’ but Bishop Westcott’s treatment of the statement is. 
not commonplace. He shows how men are everywhere alike 
in the kinship to God which is implied in the facts that they 
are made in His image and of the universality of transgres- 
sion. Because they are in the Divine image they can receive 
God’s truth ; because they are under the dominion of sin they 
need Divine grace. And the Bishop shows that it is a cen- 
tral part of the teaching of the New Testament that what is 
thus both possible and needed is given in the Christian Faith. 
And as Christianity is for all men, so it is for man’s whole 
nature, including both body and soul, for the Resurrection of 
Christ is the clear proof that the redemption which He 
accomplished extends to every part of man’s being. 

That Christianity has a relation to all finite being is a 
more difficult thought. We suppose there are few who have 
pondered much over the condition and future of the world 
and man who have not felt the impossibility of under- 
standing what St. Paul means in the great passage about the 
expectation of the creation.' But difficult as the thought 
may be, that there is such a relation is required alike by the 
conception of man as the ruler of the world,? and by much 
in the New Testament,’ while the prospect which it opens, as 
Bishop Westcott points out, if ‘not sharp enough for dogma- 
tism,’ ‘is luminous enough for hope’ (p. 247). It is impos- 
sible not to think of the probability that some earnest minds 
which have failed to find in Christianity an adequate satis- 
faction for their desires for human good might less easily 
have parted with it if this aspect of the faith had been more 
fully realized. For it implies that with the Christian system 
is bound up the ultimate good of every part of God’s uni- 
verse which is capable of receiving good and does not destroy 
that capacity. And 


‘Christianity, which reaches . . . to all finite being, claims also 
to be a final Revelation, to endure through all time, and to “‘ be” 
beyond time. There can be no addition to that which is implicitly 
included in the facts of the Gospel. We can conceive nothing 
beyond the unity which they imply. The facts contain in themselves 
all that is slowly wrought out in thought and act until the consum- 
mation. In one sense all has been done: in another sense much 
remains to be done. But from first to last One sovereign Person 
is present, who came, and comes, and will come, the beginning and 
the end’ (pp. 247-8). 


1 Rom. viii. 19-22. 2 Gen. i. 28, ii. 19. 
* £.g. Eph. i. 10 ; Col. i. 19; 20. 
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Christianity, too, is historical. It ‘is historical in its 
antecedents’ (p. 255). The ‘history of the Jews,’ the ‘ cove- 
nants’ ‘ with Noah, ‘with Abraham,’ ‘ of Sinai,’ the fact that 
“the work of Israel was not for itself alone, the special 
function of the race ‘ to receive, to appropriate, to hand down 
a revelation of God’ (pp. 259-63), show that there was an 
historical preparation for the life of Christ. It ‘is historical 
in itself’ (p. 256), since ‘ the Incarnation is an historic fact in 
the experience of time’ and ‘ Christ Himself, His Person, and 
His Life, in time and beyond time, and not any scheme of 
doctrine which He delivered, is the central object and support 
of Faith’ (pp. 265-71). It is ‘ historical in its realization ’ (p. 
256), for it was revealed ‘through a succession of facts’ and 
‘the import of’ these ‘facts’ is ‘historically apprehended by 
progressive thought’ (p. 274). 

Lastly, Bishop Westcott shows that the verification of 
Christianity is to be found in a two-fold testimony. There is 
the revelation of God which culminates in the life of Christ, 
and there is the experience of the human soul which can rest 
in Him: 

‘Both forms of testimony are required for complete assurance. 
Without the inward experience we might hold as true that which 
would be to us as a beautiful picture : without the outward history 
we might yield to the fancies of undisciplined enthusiasm. When 
the voice of society and the voice of the soul agree, we have the 
highest conceivable assurance of the truth of their message’ (pp. 
284-5). 

And, to present the same thought from a different point 
of view, it is noticed how the revelation of Christianity is 
verified by ‘its proved fitness for furthering, and at last for 
accomplishing,’ the ‘destiny’ of man. Since there is not ‘one 
least truth in things for which the Gospel finds no place,’ since 
there is not ‘one fragment of human experience with which 
it does not deal,’ it must be regarded as ‘the absolute inter- 
pretation of the Divine will for man’ (pp. 304, 305). 

V. We shall not be thought to be without appreciation of 
this remarkable book if we venture to qualify in a few respects 
the very great admiration and sympathy with which we have 
read it. We have already shown that we have a certain 
amount of doubt whether the Bishop always quite sufficiently 
bears in mind the effects of sin in the world. At some periods 
of the Church’s history what has most of all been needed has 
been strong emphasis on the truth that man still retains the 
Divine image, and that the world, however marked by sin, is 
yet the work of God. We do not think there ever will be a 
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time when that truth will not need to be emphasized. But 
the circumstances of the present day imperatively call for an 
emphasis at least as strong on the fact that human desires 
and human faculties and the whole course of the world are 
affected by the distortion which comes from sin. 

We do not, we think, underrate the attractiveness of the 
theory of the Scotist theologians that the Incarnation was 
independent of the Fall. But it seems to us going a great 
deal too far to say (p. 253) that the truth that man was 
created in the image of God of itself implies the Incarnation, 
and so makes the Incarnation prior to the Fall in the counsels 
of God. And we do not think that sufficient account is taken 
by many writers, of whom Bishop Westcott is one, of the fact 
that those Fathers who speak on the subject at all say that 
the Incarnation would not have happened without the Fall.' 
It is certainly true that these statements do not even approach 
being numerous or universal enough to constitute an expres- 
sion of the mind of the Church, but they ought to make a 
theologian who desires to be loyal to historical Christianity 
hesitate before he allows an opinion which is contrary to them 
to become an essentiai part of his belief. There -is a great 
deal of difference between saying that the Scotist hypothesis 
may be true, or is most probably true, and stating the Chris- 
tian faith in such a form that if the hypothesis should be re- 
futed, the faith would be in danger of falling with it. We 
may be told that the teaching of St. Paul implies what we have 
called an hypothesis. It may be sufficient here to answer 
that St. Paul always takes human life as it is—that is, with 
the fact of sin—and that a parallel method of reasoning to 
that which derives from his writings the theory that the 
Incarnation of Christ was purposed eternally and indepen- 
dently of the Fall might be used to show the same about His 
death.? Moreover, there are passages in Holy Scripture which 
tend the other way.* 

1 See St. Ath. De Jncarn. iv., Orat. c. Arian. ii. 54; St. Leo, Sermo 
Ixxvii. (al. Ixxv. Ja Pentec. iii.) 2; St. Aug. Sermo clxxiv. 2. 

2 See 1 St. Pet. i. 18-20. 

5 See e.g. 1 Ep. to Tim. i. 15. The general tone of the New Testa- 
ment appears to us to be against the Scotist view, and we regard this as 
of more weight than the evidence from particular texts. Cf. St. Thom. Aq. 
S. T. Ill. i. 3. We may be allowed to quote Dr. Bright’s weighty and 
temperate words : ‘ Attractive as such speculations may be, they would 
seem to be precarious, and in some hands they might be perilous. St. 
Thomas has here, at least, the advantage of not even seeming to be wise 
above that which is written. Man /as fallen, and God has become In- 
carnate ; that may well suffice “until the shadows flee away.” ’—Sermons 
of St. Leo the Great on the Incarnation, note 103, p. 143 in edition 1, 
note 134, pp. 217-18 in edition 2. 
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It may seem to be presumptuous on our part to question 
in any respect the exegesis of so great a scholar as the Bishop 
of Durham. But there are two matters of interpretation to 
which we must call attention. The first is the following : 


‘In two most remarkable passages of the Book of Deuteronomy 
even alien and false worships are represented as part of the Divine 
ordering of humanity. The Lord the God of Israel had “ divided 
all the host of Heaven unto all the peoples under the whole heaven ” 
(iv. 19). He had “ given them” to the nations but not to His own 
people (xxix. 26)’ (pp. 114-15). 

A second is when it is asserted that 


‘A careful examination of the narrative’ (that is, in the Book of 
Genesis) ‘ seems to leave no doubt that these first scenes in the reli- 
gious history of the world are described in a symbolic form, even as 
the last scenes portrayed in the Apocalypse’ (p. 187). 


Our objection to this last passage is partly to the posi- 
tive character of the statement and partly to the absence 
of explanation what is meant by ‘a symbolic form.’ We are 
not among those who are alarmed by a certain amount of 
allegorical interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis. 
We are not ourselves prepared to say, for instance, what is 
the exact meaning of the phrase ‘the tree of knowledge of 


good and evil,’ or to commit ourselves to one particular ex- 
planation of the details of the account of creation. But 
there is a great deal of difference between admitting that 
some parts of an historical account may be allegorically ex- 
pressed and allowing that the account itself is of the nature 
of a myth. Bishop Westcott may perhaps think that the 
meaning he attaches to the words ‘in a symbolic form’ may 
be ascertained from what he has written elsewhere ; we are of 
opinion that in a work of this kind it would have been an 
advantage if it had here been made clear. And we cannot 
agree that the exegesis of these chapters is as simple a matter 
as this sentence would seem to say. 

We are not disposed to assent to the treatment of the 
passages in Deuteronomy. The explanation of the first of 
them given by Bishop Wordsworth,!' which is, moreover, sup- 
ported by ancient Jewish and Christian interpretations, seems 
to us to be most in harmony with the setting of the passage 
itself, as it certainly is with the course of Jewish history and 
with the teaching of St. Paul.? And it is difficult to us to sup- 

! ¢To serve all men by ministering to their use, and to lead them ail 


to the knowledge of the power and love of the Creator (Rom. i. 20),’— 
Wordsworth on Deut. iv. 19. 


* Keil in his note on Deut. iv. 19 refers to Rom. i. 21, 24, 26, as sup- 
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pose that the second passage can have the meaning which the 
Bishop of Durham attaches to it in the face of the expressions 
a few verses before in xxix. 17. 

We are afraid, too, that Bishop Westcott would attach 
less importance to the decisions of the Church and to her 
permanently settled mind than appears to us necessarily to 
follow from the view of revelation which in this article we 
have advocated. For when it is realized that revelation 
reaches its climax in Christ, and that His words are Divine 
truth, we fail to see any escape from the belief that the 
Catholic Church is His organ in the world in such a sense 
that her real voice is infallibly true. The Bishop describes in 
impressive language the ‘ progressive interpretation ’ of Chris- 
tian truth ‘in Christian history, and it is, of course, true that 
‘ each age has to apprehend vitally the Incarnation and Ascen- 
sion of Christ,’ and that‘ the formulas’ of ‘another age ’ which 
‘remain to us’ as ‘a precious heritage’ ‘require to be inter- 
preted’ in accordance with the knowledge and progress of 
our own time (pp. 272-83), but we think that a full accept- 
ance of what we regard as the Catholic belief in the authority 
of the Church would have led to a different expression of 
some parts of what is said on this subject. And, unless we 
are mistaken, there are here and there throughout the book 
traces of a subjective way of thought which a fuller grasp of 
the teaching office of the Church might have done something 
to correct. 

VI. Thus, there are points in which we are bound to be 
be critics. But Zhe Gospel of Life is nevertheless a profound 
and valuable contribution to Christian thought. It belongs 
to the class of theological works which are in the true way 
apologetic by exhibiting the great harmonies of the Faith. 
It contains much which is positively constructive. In its 
details it is suggestive and provocative of thought. in a very 
high degree. It is deeply Christian in the central place which 
it assigns to the living power of the risen Christ : 


‘The Person of Christ standing where He does in the evolution 
of human life is in itself the justification of His claim to be the Saviour 
of the world. All that had gone before prepared the way for the 
apprehension of the Incarnation—of the Birth and Death and Re- 
surrection of the Son of God—but there is not the least evidence 
that any popular expectation tended to create the belief which was 
fashioned from the facts of the Lord’s self-revelation. The earlier 


porting the interpretation which Bishop Westcott adopts. But there is 
much difference between saying that God gave the heathen up either to 
a false worship or to sins, and saying that God appointed these. 
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experiences of men made the Gospel intelligible, but they had no 
power to produce it. It satisfies and crowns them, but it does not 
grow out of them. Again: the brief records of the Lord’s work 
show in distinct and harmonious outlines a character which presents 
the fulness of human powers, powers of action and thought and 
feeling, of command and sympathy and influence, powers character- 
istic of man and of woman, shown naturally with absolute majesty 
and grace. Whatever had won enduring admiration in earlier times 
found a place in it. Courage and self-respect, self-devotion and 
service, were raised to a new elevation and intensity by the habitual 
sense of Divine fellowship. ‘Tenderness, compassion, meekness, 
humility, were revealed in their true majesty. There is no one who 
cannot find in it that which interprets and completes and hallows his 
own personality. The lapse of time takes nothing from its complete- 
ness, and offers no situation which it is not fitted to meet with calm 
sufficiency. Peculiarities of time and place and class and work and 
temperament are lost in that which embraces them all in a universal 
manhood. 

‘ And yet beyond this comprehensive humanity of “the Son of 
man” there lies something which is not of man, a conscious sove- 
reignty over men and nature answering to the voice of unfailing 
knowledge: a vision which sees the truth of things beneath the 
phenomena of time : a declared separateness from men as well as 
fellowship with them: an abiding sense of the issues of His mission 
transcending the highest possible estimate of the achievements of 
human effort’ (pp. 295-7). 






























Art. III—DOROTHY SIDNEY. 


Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of 
Sunderland, her Family and Friends, 1617-1684. By 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HENRY ADy). (London, 
1893.) 


THERE is a perennial charm connected with the family of 
Sidney. Those who know least of English history and lite- 
rature know and honour the name of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
have some dim respect for that of Algernon. The name of 
Sidney stands for all that is most honourable and chivalrous 
in the idea of an English gentleman, and is associated for 
ever with two self-sacrificing deaths ; for if the death on the 
scaffold on Tower Hill was less glorious than that on the field 
of Zutphen, it was a least a death of sacrifice for an ideal, 
mistaken, indeed, but pure. And those who know in fuller 
detail the history of the century which begins with Philip and 
ends with Algernon, know that other members of the house of 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO, LXXII. 
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Sidney were contributing their share to the honourable record 
of their family. Sir Henry Sidney, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
held that supremely difficult post for thirteen years, with 
honour to himself and advantage to the people whom he 
governed. Robert Sidney, Lord Leicester, grandson of Sir 
Henry, nephew of Sir Philip, father of Dorothy and Algernon, 
served Charles I. as ambassador in Paris from 1636 to 1641, 
and all that we hear of him leaves behind a high opinion of 
the charm and rectitude of his character, if not of the strength 
of his abilities. Neither Sir Henry nor Lord Leicester was 
well requited by the sovereign whom he served, and, in- 
deed, the Sidney family throughout the century owed little 
to the favour of the Crown. History has, however, made 
amends. It records many names more splendid, more con- 
spicuous for strength and for great achievements, but none 
more stainless. And literature too isin their debt, for though 
neither Sir Philip Sidney nor Edmund Waller are in the front 
rank of English writers, yet to have written Astrophel and 
Stella and to have inspired the songs to Sacharissa, are not 
the least among the honours of the house of Sidney. 

The distinction just mentioned belongs to the lady whose 
name stands at the head of this article, and who is the sub- 
ject of a very readable and pleasant biography by Mrs. Ady, 
more familiarly known to many readers as Miss Julia Cart- 
wright. Dorothy Sidney does, indeed, only form a centre for 
a picture of the Sidney family during the seven-and-sixty 
years of her life ; but although not much is known of her, and 
but few of her letters remain, yet there is enough to show 
this central figure to be one of unusual grace and charm, a 
lady distinguished in her youth as the reigning beauty of 
the age, in her maturer years as the mother of Sunderland, 
the mother-in-law and intimate correspondent of Halifax, and 
throughout her life as one who was both lovable and loved, 
who had many friends and admirers, and few enemies. To 
read her life is to surrender oneself to the contemplation of 
the culture of the seventeenth century in its best aspect, the 
culture which is reflected in George Herbert and Lovelace 
and Waller, and it is only from such a point of view that it 
is worth while to read it at all. Lady Sunderland was very 
near the political movements of that troubled time, but she 
she was not of them. No new light is thrown by her bio- 
graphy on the history either of Charles I. or of Charles II., and 
the graver student may safely pass it by. But those who like 
at times to step back from the bustle of our own day and the 
familiar accents of our contemporary literature to the con- 
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templation of other days and other manners, may well spend 
a few hours in turning over the pages of this book. We cannot, 
indeed, restore the atmosphere of the seventeenth century as 
we can the days of the Zatler and the Spectator, or of Wraxall 
and Hervey and Walpole ; but we know the leading men and 
women of the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. only less 
well than we know those of Queen Anne and the Georges, 
and their company is sometimes brighter and pleasanter. In 
the company of Dorothy Sidney one may well be content to 
linger for a little while. 

The home that is associated with all the Sidneys is Pens- 
hurst in Kent. The terms in which it is described by Ben 
Jonson and Sir Philip Sidney show that, like the family to 
which it belonged, it possessed a charm greatly in excess of 
its splendour. Jonson devotes one of the poems of his Forest 
to describing its delights : 

‘Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble, nor canst boast a row 
Of polished pillars or a roof of gold: 
Thou hast no lantern of which tales are told, 
Or stair or courts ; but stand’st an ancient pile, 
And, these grudged at, art reverenced the while.’ ! 


And Sir Philip is unquestionably thinking of Penshurst when 
he describes the house in his Arcadia, ‘built of fair and strong 
stone, not affecting so much any extraordinary kind of fine- 
ness, as an honourable representing of a firm stateliness.’ 2 
The Sidneys were, as Jonson indicates at the end of his poem, 
a home-loving family, and at Penshurst Dorothy Sidney passed 
the greater part of her girlhood. She was born in October, 
1617, the eldest daughter of Robert Sidney, then Lord Lisle, 
and Lady Dorothy Percy, daughter of the Earl of Northum- 
berland. Of these parents one receives a very pleasant im- 
pression. Of Lord Leicester, as Dorothy’s father became in 
1626, Clarendon says that he was— 


‘a man of great parts, very conversant in books, and much addicted 
to the mathematics, and though he had been a soldier, and was after- 
wards employed in several embassies, as in Denmark and in France, 
was in truth rather a speculative than a practical man... . Hewasa 
man of honour and fidelity to the king, and his greatest misfortunes 
proceeded from the staggering and irresolution of his nature.’ 


His letters show both good sense and good feeling. He was 

not of the stuff out of which leaders are made in a time of 

revolution, but he was thoroughly loyal, and served his sove- 
* Quoted by Mrs. Ady, Sacharissa, p. 20. ? [bid. p. 19. 
z2 
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reign often at his own expense (which he could ill afford) 
and in spite of very scant acknowledgment of his services, 
He had a worthy partner in his wife, as loyal and as zealous 
as himself, and devoted to the interests both of her husband 
and of her children. Many of her letters to the former during 
his embassy in Paris are preserved, and prove her to have 
been a good correspondent and a good wife. The following 
end of one of them is charming : 


‘Mr. Seladine comes in with your letter, whom I am engaged to 
entertain a little ; besides, it is supper time, or else I should bestow 
one side of this paper in making love to you ! and since I may with 
modesty express it, I will say that if it be love to think on you sleep- 
ing and waking, to discourse of nothing with pleasure but what con. 
cerns you, to wish myself every hour with you, and to pray for you 
with as much devotion as for mine own soul ; then certainly it may 
be said that I am in love ; and this is all that you shall at this time 
hear from your 

‘DPD. LEYCESTER. 

‘Kiss my boy [Algernon] for me, who sent. me a very prettie 

French letter.’ ! 


Clearly twenty years of married life had not proved love a 
failure. 

Of Dorothy we hear little until she had reached the age 
of seventeen, when suitors, or at least admirers, began to 
make their appearance. Her beauty and the charm of her 
manner cannot have been merely imaginary, when they inspired 
a writer in the Zatler, seventy years afterwards, to compare 
her thus with the reigning beauties of that day : 


‘The fine women they show me now-a-days are at best but pretty 
girls to me, who have seen Sacharissa, when all the world repeated 
the poems she inspired; and Vil/aria when a youthful king was 
her subject. The things you follow and make songs on now should 
be sent to knit or sit down to bobbins or bone-lace. They are indeed 
neat, and so are their sempstresses : they are pretty, and so are their 
handmaids. But that graceful motion, that awful mien, and that 
winning attraction, which grew upon ’em from the thoughts and con- 
versations they met with in my time, are now no more seen. They 
tell me I am old: I am glad I am so ; for I don’t like your present 
young ladies.’ ? 


It was indeed as Sacharissa that Dorothy Sidney achieved 
most fame ; for under that name she was sung by Mr. Ed- 
mund Waller, then a brilliant young widower of twenty-nine. 
It is worth while to turn to Waller’s works and read the score 


1 Sacharissa, p. 54. 
* Tatler, No. 61; partly quoted on Mrs. Ady’s title-page. 
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or so of songs in which he celebrated his flame, if only on 
account of the position which he holds in the history of Eng- 
lish verse. In his use of the heroic couplet, in his conventional 
diction and imagery, he is the first of the precursors of Pope, 
while in his conceits and gallantries he is the contemporary of 
Herrick and Cowley. It is hardly credible that the following 
lines can have been composed when Charles I. was king, and 
Webster and Shirley had scarcely ceased to write :— 
‘ Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train, 
Fair Sacharissa lov’d, but lov’d in vain : 
Like Phcebus sung the no less am’rous boy ; 
Like Daphne she, as lovely, and as coy !’! 


In metrical smoothness Waller certainly made a con- 
siderable advance upon his predecessors, and a few of his 
poems still deserve reading. The author of the stately lines 
on ‘ the soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed,’ which con- 
clude his Divine Poems, was not without considerable merit ; 
but they are too remote from the present subject, and also 
too generally known, to be quoted here. It is better to give 
a poem which, although the name of Sacharissa does not occur 
in it, was probably addressed to her: 


‘ That which her slender waist confin’d 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 
No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


‘It was my heav’n’s extremest sphere, 
The pale that held that lovely deer ; 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move ! 

‘ A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair. 


Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ ? 


It was about 1634 that Waller commenced his adoration 
of Lady Dorothy Sidney, and for some four years she seems 
to have had the honour of being his principal flame. But at 
no time can there have been any question of his suit being 
successful. He came of a good county family, it is true, but 
Lady Leicester looked much higher for a husband for her 
daughter, and there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that Dorothy herself ever regarded him with favour. His 
verses might be graceful, and his compliments were unques- 


1 Waller, Phebus and Daphne. ? Waller, On a Girdle. 
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tionably well turned, but his character was not above 
reproach, and the ardour of his devotion might be suspected 
of being at least as much ornamental as real, His heart was 
in no danger of breaking when his suit was rejected, and the 
occasion of his goddess’ wedding to another man gave him an 
opportunity, which he was careful not to miss, of writing an 
elegant and witty epistle to her sister. He could then 
betake himself to Amoret or Phyllis or Chloris or Flavia, or 
some other of the ladies who inspired his susceptible heart, 
and could with some justice declare that by the success of his 
poems the Muse had more than compensated him for his 
failure in his courtship of Venus. 
‘Yet what he sung in his immortal strain, 
Tho’ unsuccessful, was not sung in vain : 
All but the nymph who should redress his wrong 
Attend his passion, and approve his song. 
Like Phoebus thus, acquiring unsought praise, 
He catch’d at love, and fill’d his arms with bays.’ ! 

The five years 1634 to 1639 represent the period of 
Dorothy Sidney’s career as the reigning unmarried beauty of 
the day, a beauty not less charming because not much ex- 
posed to the glare and excitements of town. During this 
time Lady Leicester’s correspondence with her husband is 
naturally much occupied with the question of their daughter’s 
marriage and the eligibility of the various suitors who present 
themselves. At one time it appeared likely that she would 
be married to the young Lord Devonshire, whose sister had 
been one of her most intimate friends. Proposals were made 
by Lord Devonshire’s family, and Lady Leicester was willing, 
and more than willing, to accept them. Negotiations were 
continued for some time, but without effect. At one time 
Lady Leicester believed that the young man’s parents were 
secretly trying to bring off a match with a great French 
heiress ; at another that her own sister, Lady Carlisle, was 
seeking to frustrate her plans. Dorothy’s own views on the 
matter, being of minor importance, are not recorded. But 
the real obstacle seems to have come from the young man 
himself, who was in no hurry to get married; and, on dis- 
covering the backwardness of the selected swain, Lady 
Leicester not unnaturally withdrew from her position. Other 
suitors were forthcoming in plenty. Lord Russell was spoken 
of at one time, but the idea went no further. A more serious 
candidate was Lord Lovelace, whose suit was warmly pressed 
by Lady Leicester’s brother, Henry Percy, and in this case 


1 Phebus and Daphne. 
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there was no doubt of the goodwill of the suitor himself. His 
worldly position, moreover, was unexceptionable. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the success of the scheme, his character 
was very much the reverse ; and when he appeared at Pens- 
hurst in the character of a suitor, it is evident that both Lady 
Dorothy herself and her mother took a strong dislike to his 
manners. Henry Percy urged in vain, and the plan, after 
some expenditure of temper, fell to the ground before the 
opposition of the two ladies. The name of Lord Devonshire 
was again mooted by friends of the family, but without result, 
and in the course of 1639 the right man presented himself in 
the person of Henry Lord Spencer (afterwards Lord Sunder- 
land), of the great family of the Spencers of Althorp. He 
was younger than Dorothy, being barely nineteen, but his 
character was stainless, his birth and position beyond cavil, 
and this time there was no holding back on the part of the 
intended bride. To him Dorothy Sidney was married in 
June 1639, and another chapter of her life is opened. 

So far the life of Sacharissa had been undisturbed, or dis- 
turbed only in the smallest degree, by the state of public 
affairs ; but the date of her wedding may serve to remind one 
of the storm which was then impending, and which was 
destined to involve in its destruction the fortunes of the 
newly-married couple. In 1640 the Scots crossed the frontier, 
and in November of the same year the Long Parliament held 
its first sitting. In May of the following year Strafford was 
executed, and Lord Leicester, on Strafford’s own recom- 
mendation, as it is said, was recalled from France to succeed 
him as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He was not, however, 
allowed to depart to take up his duties, but was retained in the 
neighbourhood of the king’s person, where the moderation, if 
not the irresolution, of his counsels caused him soon to lose 
the royal favour which for a moment had been shown to him. 
His moderation may have caused some to doubt his loyalty, 
and the doubt would be intensified by the conduct of his son- 
in-law, since Lord Spencer was one of the peers who were on 
the side of liberty, and was regarded by the Parliamentary 
leaders as one.of their supporters, Like Falkland and Hyde, 
however, Lord Spencer was driven to the king’s side by the 
violence of the Parliament’s attacks, and when the final rupture 
came he drew his sword with the Royalists. 

With the outbreak of war peace departed from the house 
of Sidney too. While Dorothy’s father stood for the king, 
her uncle, Lord Northumberland, and her brothers, Philip 
and Algernon, were for the Parliament ; and her husband, 
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though with the royal army, was one of those whose hearts 
were least in the struggle, and who longed most earnestly for 
peace. Five letters written by him to his wife during the 
war have been preserved, and give us our only means of 
becoming acquainted with his character, apart from the brief 
but favourable notice of Clarendon. He writes mostly of the 
aspect of public affairs, and does not disguise his sickness of 
heart. ‘How much I am unsatisfied with the proceedings 
here I have at large expressed in several letters. . . . If there 
could be any expedient found to save the punctilio of honour 
I would not continue here an hour. The discontent that I, 
and many other honest men, receive daily is beyond expres- 
sion.’! ‘If the King’s, or rather the Queen’s, party prevail, 
we are in sad condition, for they will be insupportable to all, 
but most to us who have opposed them ; so that if the King 
prevails by force I must not live at home, which is grievous 
to me, but more to you.’* These fears did not prevent his 
doing his duty manfully at Edgehill, where he charged with 
the King’s Guards. Part of the following winter he was able 
to spend with his wife at Penshurst, but when he left her in 
the spring of 1643, he left her never to return. In June of 
that year he was created Earl of Sunderland, but on the 20th 
of September he fell charging up to the pikes of the London 
trained bands, in the hotly-contested battle of Newbury. 

So ended Dorothy Sidney’s short married life. Four days 
before Sunderland had signed himself in his last letter to her 
‘most passionately and perfectly yours, and the pathetic 
letter in which Mr. Robert Sudbury, then tutor at Penshurst, 
describes the arrival of the sad news, leaves no doubt of the 
genuineness of the love which united this well-matched 
husband and wife. ‘I know you lived happily, and so as 
nobody but yourself could measure the contentment of it,’ 
writes Lord Leicester in his admirable and most touching 
letter of consolation, adding, ‘that now is past, and I will not 
flatter you so much as to say I think you can ever be so 
happy in this life again; but this comfort you owe me, that 
I may see you bear this change and your misfortunes 
patiently.’* Her life of married happiness had lasted little 
inore than four years, and now she was left, at twenty-six, a 
widow with four children, the last born a fortnight after her 
husband’s death. This child, named Henry, died while still 
quite young ; but the others grew up, and two of them are 
heard of again in history. The eldest, a son, is well known 
as Robert, Lord Sunderland. The other two were girls, of 


1 Sacharissa, p. 88. ? Ibid. p. 89. 3 Jbid. pp. 105, 106. 
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whom Dorothy, the eldest, afterwards became the wife of 
Lord Halifax, Sunderland’s contemporary and rival ; while 
Penelope, the youngest, died unmarried about 1668. 

With her widowhood a cloud. settles down over Dorothy 
Sidney’s life, and for many years we hear little of her. So 
far she has been the lovely and lovable girl and young wife, 
with the Sidney charm and the Sidney beauty. In the years 
that follow we find her still charming, still beautiful, in the 
eyes of those who knew her, but passing out of the brilliant 
splendour of youth to the more sober charm of mature life. 
To her neighbours around Penshurst, where she lived during 
the seven disturbed years which followed her husband’s death, 
she was an ideal of womanly virtue, and she seems to have 
been regarded as above the common frailties and emotions of 
her sex. Certain it is that it was a shock and a disillusion- 
ment to them when she did what with many women would 
have been expected from the first, and married again. That 
a beautiful and charming widow of twenty-six should have 
admirers was only to be expected ; that in course of time she 
should accept one of them would certainly not have been 
regarded as strange in anyone of whose character a less high 
opinion had been formed. Yet it is hard not to see in a 
second marriage a failure in devotion to the first. 


‘Is the remainder of the way so long 
Thou need’st the little solace, thou the strong ? 
Watch out thy watch, let weak ones doze and dream.’ 


Yet it is a failure which few will find it in their heart to 
blame severely. Lady Sunderland had been a widow for nine 
years, when, in July 1652, she took compassion on the long 
devotion of Mr. (shortly afterwards Sir) Robert Smythe, or 
Smith as his wife habitually spells his name. The family of 
the Smythes had a marriage connexion two generations back 
with the Sidneys ; they were neighbours and intimate friends, 
and Robert Smythe’s admiration for Dorothy had long been 
notorious. Still Dorothy Osborne, then writing her delight- 
ful letters to her betrothed, Sir William Temple (himself an 
ancient and ardent admirer of Sacharissa), feels very evidently 
that her lover’s paragon has taken many steps nearer to 
common humanity by this second marriage, and shows a fine 
indignation at the saying, ascribed by general report to Lady 
Sunderland, that she had married her new husband out of pity. 
Temple, too, joins in the common regret at this step: ‘ she 
has lost by it much of the repute which she had gained by 
keeping herself a widow. It was then believed that wit and 
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discretion were to be reconciled in her person that have 
seldom been persuaded to meet in anybody else. But we are 
all mortal.’ ! 

This is rather severe, but it must be remembered that 
Temple was writing a love-letter; and one feels that if Lady 
Sunderland wished to marry again, no one has a right to 
criticise her too harshly. It seems to have been admitted 
that the marriage was a happy one, but we know no details. 
of it, and, like her first union, it was but of short duration. 
The exact date of Sir Robert Smythe’s death is unknown, 
but it is certain that within a few years Lady Sunderland was 
again a widow, with one infant son as the offspring of her 
second marriage. 

For all this period the story of Lady Sunderland’s life is 
quite obscure. She seems to have lived mainly at Althorp 
until the coming of age of her eldest son, the young Lord 
Sunderland, in 1662, and after that date at Boundes, near 
Penshurst, the favourite home of her second husband. In 
1659 her mother, Lady Leicester, died, her husband being 
with her to receive her last words of farewell to himself and 
of message to her absent son, Algernon, then an exile on the 
Continent, and her other children and the old servants of the 
house. The picture of the home life of the Sidney family 
remains perfect to the end. Lord Leicester himself lived on 
until 1677, his later years rendered more lonely by the exile 
of one child and the marriages of others ; and of him we hear 
little more. We part with him in all kindness, as one who 
had been a wise and good father, even as Lady Leicester had 
been a careful and loving mother. 


With the reign of Charles II. Lady Sunderland’s life enters 
on its second part. We have known her as daughter and 
wife ; we now see her as mother, mother-in-law, and grand- 
mother, and as taking a keen interest in the course of political 
affairs. She had two strong links with them in the persons 


of her son and her son-in-law. On the one hand her son, 
Robert, Lord Sunderland, was now of age and was learning 
to play the part to which his rank and abilities entitled him 
in public life. On the other, her eldest daughter, Dorothy, 
had in 1656 been married to Sir George Savile, subsequently 
(1668) created Lord Halifax. During the ascendency of 
Clarendon and the ministry of the Cabal, neither Sunderland 
nor Halifax appear prominently on the surface of politics ; 
but the exciting years which followed brought both to the 





1 Sacharissa, p. 135. 
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lave front, and we are fortunate enough to possess part of Lady 


- are Sunderland’s correspondence during this period. 

The virtues of the Sidneys do not seem to have descended 
that in the female line. Certainly it is hard to realise that Sunder- 
ady land, the sneak, the traitor, the renegade, was the son of 
+ to Dorothy Sidney, and of the blood of Sir Philip. He was not 
tted lacking in abilities ; on the contrary he had only too great a 
tails facility for dealing in politics, but he was utterly wanting in 
tion. principle. He courted the favour of each of the king’s mis- 
wn, tresses in turn. He was suspected of Popish leanings in 
was Charles’s reign, and he became a pervert to Romanism under 
her James, and yet he voted for the Exclusion Bill in obedience 

to the popular pressure of the moment. Halifax, at least 
fe is equally able, was of very different moral temperament. Un- 
horp popularity was no deterrent to him, but rather the reverse, 
“ord his leanings being habitually to the weaker side, whichever 
near that might be for the moment. Unserviceable as a colleague, 
In he was of great service to the nation in those days of unsettled 
eing politics and indeterminate parties; and those who had the 
and pleasure of his intimate acquaintance might well feel pride in 
. the his independence and disinterestedness of spirit. Hence it is 
f the not surprising that Lady Sunderland’s intercourse with her 
mily son-in-law was far closer than with her son; and the wife 
Jon whom the latter took, as unprincipled and as tortuous as him- 
>xile self, was not likely to promote increased friendliness between 
hear them. Halifax lost his wife in 1670, but the common sorrow 
who seems only to have drawn him and her mother closer together. 
had They were congenial in temper, and Lady Sunderland took a 
mother’s pride in watching and assisting her son-in-law’s bril- 

iters liant career. 
and Sunderland and Halifax both advanced to a front rank in 
and- politics at the same moment. When, after the fall of Danby, 
tical Charles tried Temple’s scheme of a new Privy Council, or 
sons Cabinet, of thirty members, both were included in the number 
son, and both were of the inner nucleus with whom Temple most 
ning frequently consulted. The great question of the following 
him years was that embodied in the Exclusion Bill. Sunderland, 
thy, convinced by the preponderance of national feeling in its 
ntly favour, adhered to Shaftesbury and voted for the bill. Halifax, 
y of disliking the bill, and disliking still more the violence of those 
land who supported it, threw his influence into the opposite scale, 
tics ; and, at a great crisis in the struggle, it was his eloquence alone 
. the that persuaded the Lords to reject the bill, after the Commons 


had passed it by large majorities. This is the most dramatic 
moment of the whole contest, and it is pleasant to see Lady 
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Sunderland’s pride and delight in her son-in-law’s triumph, 
even though her son’s vote had been upon the other side, 
and her warm indignation when the disappointed majority 
in the Commons proposed to impeach the too successful 
orator. 

Lady Sunderland was a good letter-writer, chiefly because 
she let her feelings run away with her. The warmth of her 
emotions overflows in her correspondence, and if we only had 
her letters for the whole of her life, we should possess a most 
vivacious commentary on the course of public affairs. Un- 
fortunately we have them only for the single year 1680, 
thirteen of them written to her ‘brilliant and unprincipled’ 
young brother, Henry Sidney, and the rest to her son-in-law, 
Halifax. From them we get an insight into her character 
which confirms all that we hear of her from other sources. 
She was quick and impulsive, ready alike with her joy and 
her indignation, but with a thoroughly warm and good heart 
at the bottom. At the age of sixty-three she writes with as 
fresh and lively interest in her friends and their affairs as if 
she was just entering on the enjoyment of life. The gossip 
of the town, political and personal, passes through her letters 
for the benefit of her correspondents, but it is when her 
deeper feelings are moved, whether by family matters, such 
as the marriage of her niece, or by political affairs relating to 
those in whom she was most interested, that the warmness of 
her affections and keenness of her feelings are most evident. 
To quote at length from her correspondence would be over- 
long, and short citations would give no fair idea. The reader 
must be referred to Mrs. Ady’s book. 

With the cessation of Lady Sunderland’s correspondence, 
as preserved to us,a curtain is let down over the short re- 
mainder of her life. We would have given much to know how 
she spoke of the trial and execution which ended the life of 
her high-minded, though impracticable, brother Algernon, 
and to have heard her comments on the efforts which her be- 
loved son-in-law made to save him, as he had done previously 
at the equally unjust condemnations of Stafford and Russell. 
It can hardly be a coincidence that her own death followed 
within little more than two months after that of her brother. 
On December 7, 1683, Algernon Sidney’s head fell on 
Tower Hill. On February 25, 1684, Dorothy Sidney, 
Countess Dowager of Sunderland, was buried in the family 
chapel of the Spencers at Brington. Her second marriage 
and the long years of her widowhood are wiped out, and her 
heart rests once more beside that of the husband of her youth, 
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the father of the children whose careers she had watched in 
her age. 

In this short narrative of Dorothy Sidney’s life we have 
followed Mrs. Ady’s most pleasant and attractive book. We 
have not cared to examine it from the standpoint of general 
history, but rather to treat it as a sketch of the persons and 
characters of the Sidneys of two generations. A contrast has 
recently been drawn between the personal and scientific 
aspects of history, between history as an accurate presentation 
of facts and history as a vivid delineation of character. In 
the ideal history both aspects are no doubt combined, but at 
atime when stress is especially laid on precise accuracy of 
detail, Professor Froude’s reminder of the importance of the 
other side of the shield is not untimely. To most of us, the 
details of constitutional history are of no vital importance, 
but to all of us it is of importance that great and good 
characters should be brought vividly before us. After all, to 
the world in general, Plutarch is more valuable as a historian 
than Aristotle. Therefore, we have not attempted to check 
the references to general history with which Mrs. Ady’s book 
is full. The main outlines are correct, and that is all that is 
required as a background to the real work which she has in 
hand, the portraiture of Dorothy Sidney and her friends. We 
may feel at the end that, after all, we know very little of 
Dorothy. A few poems in her honour, a few letters from her 
hand, and extracts from family pedigrees, sum up the whole 
tale, and, yet we feel that somehow the charm is there, the 
charm which made Sacharissa the divinity before whom poets 
like Waller and statesmen like Temple bowed in her youth, 
and the memory of which haunted the old writer in the 
Tatler twenty years after her death, and made him feel that 
by her side the beauties of a later day were nought, compar- 
able to her neither in person nor in mind. 





ArT. IV.—THE HOPES OF HUMANITY. 


National Life and Character: a Forecast. By CHARLES 
H. PEARSON. (London, 1893.) 


THIS volume is one of the most pessimistic that have 
appeared of late years, At the same time it is one of the 
most interesting. Its interest arises from the large and 
philosophic spirit in which the future of our race is dis- 
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cussed. Far from being merely another of those anticipations 
of the results of one or two specially selected features and 
discoveries of the age, such as have been hazarded from time 
to time, it is a well-reasoned, unimpassioned forecast of ‘ what 
is likely to happen if we go on for two hundred years more as we 
have gone on for the last three-quarters of a century’ (p. 27). 

The conclusions at which Mr. Pearson arrives are based 
upon an extended survey of the past and a calm estimate of 
the forces at work in the present. Such a philosophic—per- 
haps not quite so despondent—forecast might have been 
expected from the thoughtful character of his previous works— 
his History of England in the Early and Middle Ages and his 
Historical Maps of England during the First Thirteen Cen- 
turies—while his breadth of view has been increased, and 
much that is instructive in modern tendencies has been 
derived from the practical experience gained by him as 
Minister of Education for twenty years in the thriving colony 
of Victoria. 

The general scope of the work is set forth in the Intro- 
duction, to which, and to each of the six chapters that follow, 
an admirable synopsis of contents is prefixed. The opening 
pages deal with a question which could not well be avoided 
in limine—namely, how far such a forecast as this is justifiable 
or practically useful. Mr. Pearson enumerates some instances 
of mistaken prophecies made by eminent English statesmen, 
notably that of Canning, on whose ‘new world called into 
existence to redress the balance of the old’ he remarks, ‘We, 
who live two generations later,are painfully aware that the 
South American “new world” has produced little but civil 
wars, national bankruptcies, paper constitutions, and examples 
of declining civilization’ (p. 3). He then goes on to point out 
how it is that political predictions as to the more remote 
future are generally failures. Some sentences that follow 
might seem at first sight to savour of fatalism, but these are 
qualified by others, pointing out that we may minimize a 
danger we cannot avert, sentences full of a sense of the 
responsibility of the human race for its present action as 
largely determining its future destiny, denouncing, eg., the 
folly of civilized countries indulging in wars against each 
other, while the lower races are thus allowed time to become 
more and more formidable. From different parts of this 
introductory chapter we gather the object of the present 
work, the occasion that first suggested it, and the limitations 
by which the forecast is guarded. 

The object is ‘to indicate in a very general way the 
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direction towards which we are drifting in political and social 
life’ (p. 13). The occasion that prompted it was the obser- 
vation made by the author as far back as 1868 that America 
was filling up more rapidly than was supposed in England 
and would cease within measurable time to offer any great 
inducements to a large emigration—a calculation substantially 
verified, though admitted by the author to have been wrong 
in several minor points of detail. This view, he adds, was 
subsequently strengthened by the further conviction that the 
higher races cannot be permanently domiciled on a large 
scale anywhere except in the temperate zone districts of Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. 

Lastly, his predictions are limited by one or two principal 
conditions—(1) by assuming nothing as possible or probable 
except what is already done in some civilized and prosperous 
part of the world, or what is being worked up to by some 
powerful party ; (2) by a disclaimer as to any discussion on 
the form of government most likely to prevail in the future, 
‘the chances perhaps being that the world will adopt the 
republican form of polity more and more’ (p. 23), or rather 
some form of State Socialism, as the complement of de- 
mocracy, the inherent dangers of which, specially in the 
direction of sudden change and profuse expenditure, are 
forcibly stated in a later part of the book ; (3) by declining 
to enter on a discussion of the question how far the State will 
be able to control distribution. ‘The assumption has been 
that certain departments of labour will, for a long time at 
least, be left open to private enterprise’ (p. 20). The main 
subject is clearly stated in the following passage : 


‘What, therefore, we are most concerned with is, not the limitation 
of the higher races of man toa small part of the earth, not the evolution 
of a new form of society —an automatic and all-pervading State, instead 
of a State that gave free scope to individual ascendency—but the ques- 
tion what man himself will become under these changed conditions 
of political life and under the influence of other changes that seem 
inevitable. If towns are to predominate over the country; if the 
State is largely to supplant the Churches in the direction of life, and 
parents in the bringing up of the family ; if the new conditions of 
intellectual work are unfavourable to originality ; if, in a word, the 
man seems to dwindle as the union of men grows in strength and 
importance, the result cannot be without interest for those who are 
on the brink of this future’ (p. 25). 


There follows a careful balancing of the prospects of 
mankind, according as the optimistic or pessimistic view 
prevails, but it must be confessed that it is on the side of 
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the latter that the scale decidedly inclines. It is admitted. 
that a great deal in the past history of the world encourages 
us not to despair of its future—that violent upheavals of 
society will be less and less attempted, as the State appears 
to be the best expression of the wishes of the majority ; that 
the relations of rich and poor will become more and more 
healthy and harmonious, Nevertheless, in spite of this and 
much else of the same kind that is held out as the argument 
proceeds, the best that the race of man can hope for is a 
general low level of content and the exaltation of the patriotic 
sentiment, 

In the opening chapter the idea so prevalent of late that 
Central Africa can furnish an adequate outlet for the teeming 
myriads of Europe is rejected as absolutely illusory. The 
proof of this is based upon the experience of Natal. What 
has happened in Natal, where there are now only 36,000 
Europeans out of 481,000 settlers, nearly fifty years after its 
first- settlement, is far more certain, it is urged, to happen also 
further north. Should fresh gold fields be discovered the 
European diggers will not be able to keep them to themselves. 
‘ The blacks will press into the country to enjoy the security 
of English rule, and will be field hands, domestic servants, 
and generally drudges of every kind, so as to keep the negro 
population always superior in numbers to the whites’ (p, 38). 
In support of this belief Professor Drummond is quoted as 
saying, ‘In capacity the African is fit to work ; in inclination 
he is willing to work ; and in actual experiment he has done 
it. Mr. Pearson proceeds to argue at considerable length 
that the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the negroes cannot be 
exterminated, but will expand respectively over Central Asia, 
Beloochistan and Persia, and Brazil. Thus he paves the way 
for his first main prediction, which shall be given in his own 
words, 


‘The day will come, and perhaps is not far distant, when the 
European observer will look round to see the globe girdled with a 
continuous zone of the black and yellow races, no longer too weak 
for aggression or under tutelage, but independent, or practically so, 
in government, monopolizing the trade of their own regions and 
circumscribing the industry of the European ; when Chinamen and 
the nations of Hindostan, the States of Central and South America, 
by that time predominantly Indian, and, it may be, African nations 
of the Congo and Zambesi, under a dominant caste of foreign rulers, 
are represented by fleets in the European seas, invited to inter- 
national conferences, and welcomed as allies in the quarrels of the 
civilized world. The citizens of these countries will then be taken 
up into the social relations of the white races, will throng the English 
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turf, or the salons of Paris, and will be admitted to intermarriage. .. . 
We shall wake to find ourselves elbowed and hustled, and perhaps 
even thrust aside, by peoples whom we looked down upon as servile, 
and thought of as bound always to minister to our needs. The 
solitary consolation will be, that the changes have been inevitable’ 
(p- 84). 


Now this forecast of the spread and development of what 
have hitherto been regarded as the inferior races, and the 
belief, as Mr. Pearson elsewhere expresses it, that the most 
fertile and populous parts of the earth are their inalienable 
freehold, is a very important link in the chain of his argument. 
Its soundness, therefore, must not be too easily taken for 
granted. The foundation must be securely laid to bear so 
grave a superstructure as is to be laid upon it. Is it, then, we 
may venture to ask, so certainly proved that the yellow and 
black races will expand to the extent thus demanded? Had 
it been predicted 300 years ago that they would do so, it 
might not have seemed improbable. But now, when the 
European has settled and thrives in so many regions of the 
globe as he does, why should such a check be anticipated ? 
Is there anything unreasonable in the prospect of his being 
able to establish himself in the highlands of Africa, with 
sanatoria for his children in the Ruwenzori and other healthy 
mountainous districts? The opinion of those who are most 
conversant with what is possible in Central Africa, in India, 
and in South America must be awaited, and until their 
verdict is known the conclusions of Mr. Pearson cannot be 
allowed to go unquestioned. North Africa in particular would 
seem to offer to the European races on the Mediterranean a 
natural outlet for extended colonization, from the fact that 
its climate presents a less marked contrast to their own than 
other regions of the world. 

The hopelessness of the general forecast begins to reveal 
itself in the two next disquisitions. If this serious check is 
to be imposed upon emigration, it is maintained that a 
deterioration in national character will naturally ensue. 

‘The mother country, confronted with the task of providing for 
its yearly surplus of population within its own boundaries, would 
gradually and cautiously resort to a socialism like that of Australia. 
. . . Crushed or cowed by the forces that surround him, the English- 
man will invoke the aid of the State’ (pp. 97, 104). 


Many converging lines of thought seem to lead to this 
conclusion. The very existence of a Poor Law which con- 
cedes the necessity for State help in the last extremity, the 
history of Ireland during the last quarter of a century, the 
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prospect that the State will buy up the railways as it has 
bought up the telegraphs, the fact that free primary education 
is now given, and the probability that eventually the principle 
will be extended to education of every kind—all these con- 
siderations point in the same direction and herald the advent 
of State socialism. A decay of faith in private enterprise will 
set in. The decadence of English energy is indicated by the 
decline of mechanical invention, but still more so by the im- 
perfect welcome accorded to it. ‘The English inventor is 
still more than the equal of his rivals—more fertile in his ex- 
pedients than the German and more patient than the Ameri- 
can. Where he fails is when he carries his work to market’ 
(p. 102). It may, however, be fairly questioned whether Mr. 
Pearson has not in this instance overstated the case against 
English manufacturing enterprise. But it is not only Eng- 
land that this grave change will affect. When the stationary 
order to which modern society is gravitating has once been 
reached, the habitual temper of mind throughout Europe 
will be profoundly altered for the worse. Nor will she be 
delivered, as might be fondly imagined, and as such a thinker 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer confidently anticipates, from some 
of the greatest burdens under which she at present groans. 
Why, it might be asked, if it is clear that modern society is 
moving in the direction of industrial combination, should 
standing armies be any longer necessary? The fear of 
absorption or of dismemberment will still, in Mr. Pearson’s 
opinion, demand their maintenance ; but there will be com- 
pensation both in the military training this will entail and in 
the stern but salutary lessons of war, which he illustrates 
from the history of Russia, Austria, France, Italy, and the 
United States even during the last forty years. 

When not State soldiers citizens will be State servants. 
The tendency to become more and more a very small part of 
a very vast machine will be aggravated by the growth of 
large towns and the concentration in them of the rural popu- 
lation. This is already a too familiar phenomenon of our 
times, and its various yet simple causes, with the advantages 
that in some respects it holds out, are clearly analysed ; nor 
does the writer slur over or dissemble its serious drawbacks, 
such as the unhealthiness of city life, the deterioration of its 
amusements in spite of scientific improvements, the dwarfing 
of the individual, the gradual withering up of family life, the 
stunted growth of the poorer classes, physically and morally, 
that must result from these conditions of existence. 

It is not necessary and within these limits it would not be 
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possible, to follow Mr. Pearson minutely in his anticipation of 
the advantages to be expected from an enhanced national 
feeling—the patriotism of the future—the gratitude of the 
citizens to the State, which by the way is almost certain to 
involve its people deeper and deeper in indebtedness. This 
last consideration, however, is a mere wdpepyov. The question 
whether, from a review of the past, the Church or the State is 
entitled to greater allegiance is discussed at length, the pre- 
ference in almost every instance being given to the latter. 
Is not the true answer to be found in a frank acknowledg- 
ment that zezther of them has a claim to any absolute and 
unreasoning allegiance? ‘The Church,’ if we may use some 
weighty words of Mr. Llewelyn Davies, ‘has no commission 
to be the exclusive or the infallible teacher of mankind. The 
living God has not resigned his own prerogative as the Uni- 
versal Teacher into the hands of any earthly authority. Is 
God the God of the Church only? Is He not the God of the 
State also?’! In this portion of his work our author deals 
out rather hard measure to the Church. It is damned with 
faint praise. It is admitted to have zxczdentally done good 
work to society. At one time it is blamed because it was not 
possible to maintain the high ideal set up, at another for having 
too low an ideal, as well as for inherent ineffectiveness. Mr. 
Pearson’s disappointment at the want of that deeper rever- 
ence which the modern State ought to but does not as yet 
inspire is thinly veiled ; and perhaps the claims of this ab- 
stract benefactress are somewhat overrated, while to those of 
religion less than their due weight is assigned. It cannot be 
too carefully remembered that, to quote again from Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies (p. 895), ‘reverence for the State is not pos- 
sible unless there is a Divine Power behind and above it,’ and 
the society depicted in this volume is on the whole, it must 
be said, a godless one. It is, no doubt, true that ‘the more 
general teaching that all good things come from God ought 
not to exclude the obvious fact that God works upon human 
society through the agency of men and women—that is, 
through parents and through the civil power’ (p. 224).- But 
in dealing with children there is the gain of greater simplicity 
in bringing before them the one notion of God rather than two 
or three other abstract ideas. We may also grant that ‘ human 
co-operation for political ends is yearly becoming more fruitful 
of good purpose, more sympathetic, and more successful in 
its attempts to relieve want’ (p. 225). But why should ‘the 

' Contemporary Review, June 1893. ‘The Prospects of the Civilized 
World,’ by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, p. 896. 
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incalculable debt which the child owes to the brotherhood of 
man’ not be traced back one step further? Mr. Lecky, in 
his History of Rationalism in Europe (vol. ii. chap. v. sub fin.), 
takes a fairer view of the tendencies of modern legislation on 
social life, recognizing in them the influence of Christianity 
and the fresh power which its principles acquire in the lapse of 
ages. But Christianity has but scant notice in this connexion. 
The State is throughout exalted by Mr. Pearson at the expense 
of the Church. Perhaps when the clergy of the future have 
purged themselves of sacerdotalism, illiberalism, and antago- 
nism to science, those three terrible -zs7zs which have caused 
so much offence, they will be seen to deserve more credit than 
is now accorded to them for their warfare against crime and 
sin and wretchedness. In the cause of sanitation, of temper- 
ance, and of thrift the services they have rendered of late 
years have been far from slight. The noble work carried on 
by their agency in East London and in other great cities is 
surely one of the regenerating movements of our age, and 
ought not to be quietly ignored in a forecast of national life, 
though it escapes observation, because it is not loud or self- 
advertising, and shuns the vulgar methods adopted by the 
Salvationist. 

As we proceed the shadows grow deeper and the general 
outlook becomes more sombre, when we people with living 
beings the cities of the future, with their unexceptionable 
public buildings and every latest appliance of sanitary science. 
‘We may imagine the State créche, and the State doctor, and 
the State school supplemented, it may be, by State meals, and 
the child, already drilled by the State, passing out from the 
school into the State workshop’ (p. 252). Does not this 
passage read almost like an extract from the Repudlic of 
Plato? But Plato was no believer in the perfectibility of the 
human race, even when drilled amidst the most perfect of 
environments. Is not the word ‘State’ fast becoming a 
shibboleth? Our age is no more exempt from the danger of 
being captivated by sounding words than were the ages 
before Bacon wrote his immortal Aphorism that the zdola fori 
caused the most trouble of all the idols. ‘Men imagine that 
their minds have the command of language, but it often 
happens that language reacts upon and rules their minds.’ ! 
From the constant use of a word, and the reiteration of a 
familiar proposition, they see a magic in the word and an 
irrefragable truth in the proposition. What the State is and 
how much it can do is a point not always clearly apprehended 


1 Bacon, Spedding’s Edition, i. 170. 
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by those whose fashion it is to rush so confidently to it as a 
panacea in every possible emergency. Those who have this 
pleasant doctrine instilled into them need to be reminded of 
the warning of John Stuart Mill, ‘Everything that crushes 
individuality is despotism by whatever name it may be called, 
and whether it professes to be enforcing the Will of God or 
the injunctions of men.’! England has become what she is 
at the present day, not by constant interference (except it be 
for the protection of workmen from dangers to health and 
life), but by frugality, temperance, and self-reliance. So far 
from State paternalism being an unmixed blessing, it might 
be argued, as it has been maintained in a recent work, that 
the tendency of a people to transfer to the shoulders of the 
State responsibilities which ought to be borne by the individual 
citizen is a sure symptom of national decay. 

Mr. Pearson contemplates the decline of the family feel- 
ings as an inevitable though undesirable result of all this 
supervision. It is not easy to say which constitutes the most 
repulsive picture, that of the parents—the mothers relieved 
from the incessant watchfulness which a household entails, 
while the fathers are set free to consider their own pleasures, 
or to choose some congenial work—or the children growing up 
better educated than father or mother and conscious that they 
are not indebted to them for their schooling. What a manu- 
facture of prigs is in store for our posterity! What a school 
for conceit and lawlessness when the claim of parents to be 
obeyed will cease with the children’s need of support! Are 
not these the grievous times foreseen by St. Paul, when men 
are to be ‘ lovers of self, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, without natural affection ’? 

It is true that Mr. Pearson makes large admissions, such 
as that ‘the instinct of parental love is so intimately associated 
with our nature that we cannot imagine it will ever die out’ 
(p. 252), and much to the same effect ; but the conclusion at 
which he eventually arrives is that the family as a constituent 
part of the State will lose its importance. It will be ‘a 
gracious and decorative incident in the system of such a 
society’ (p. 255). Sapped by marriages dissoluble at will, 
embittered by filial ingratitude, and stripped of its sanctities, 
it is not quite obvious why it should continue to be even as 
much as this. We cordially accept such admissions, but decline 
to give in to the gloomy prognostications by which they are 
followed. In the former we see the solid foundation on which 
all social happiness must rest, in the latter rather the ‘ egri 


1 On Liberty, p. 114. 
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somnia,’ the unstable dreams of the pessimist, that will 
vanish before the light of healthy human affection and the 
sunny smiles of childhood. 

And in truth the very titles of these concluding chapters 
are sufficiently ominous. The ‘ Decline of the Family’ is fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Decay of Character.’ Decline and Decay! Is 
this, then, after all what is in store for our race? Is this the 
end of allits hopes? And wat is it that is thus to deteriorate ? 
The two most precious elements of life. To be ‘the heir of 
all the ages, foremost in the files of time’ (in Mr. Pearson’s 
eyes far too arrogant an assumption), to have perfected the 


‘ Arts that made fire, flood, and earth 
The vassals of his will,’ 


and then to forfeit all that led him on to those triumphs, and 
all that sweetened the bitterness and toil incidental to the 
achieving them, will not this be too high a price for man to 
pay for his advance? Will not this indeed be 


‘ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas ’? 


Carlyle was in the habit of saying, when he heard Pro- 
gress so loudly and so persistently preached as it used to be 
about the middle of this century, ‘Yes! Progress, dut 
whither ? and Prosperity zz what?’ The only Progress to 
which he would allow the name was moral Progress, and the 
only Prosperity was the growth of nobler and better men and 
women, under the rule of the wise. If, indeed, the inherent man- 
liness of the English race is threatened, then the warning notes 
of this forecast may do something towards arresting the down- 
ward movement. If the title of this book should rather be 
‘The Decline of National Life and Character,’ it has a mes- 
sage and a call to our generation, for, as Mr. Pearson himself 
admits, ‘we may reduce the dimensions of a danger we 
clearly see, though we cannot avert it.’ Much may still be 
possible to personal energy and personal influence. 


‘What know we greater than the soul ? 
On God and godlike men we build our trust.’ 


Human character has a very strong vitality. It is difficult to 
believe that it will allow itself to be wholly trammelled by 
State organization, however perfect, or that the human heart 
will find satisfaction for its deepest yearnings and most 
powerful instincts in the fostering guardianship of a State up- 
bringing, however paternal. 


‘Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.’ 
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In analysing the causes that modify character Mr. Pear- 
son assigns the highest place to the obligations of morality 
and religion, and is thus led to consider what the result will 
be if the State takes the place of the Church in organizing 
society, and if science supersedes it in criticism of the past 
and in divination of the future. The influence of religion on 
the masses is certain, he maintains, to be lessened by three 
great tendencies of modern thought. These are, first, the 
tendency to reduce miracle to the recognition of a moral 
order in the world ; next, the tendency to limit prayer to 
spiritual aspiration ; and lastly, the tendency to regard a 
future life as nothing more than a fanciful and unimportant 
possibility. There arises the question whether science, with 
the great discoveries that may be in store for it, will not be 
able to reconcile reason with faith. Such a prospect Mr. 
Pearson does not encourage. 

‘This is,’ he says, ‘to assume that doctrines which aim at spiri- 
tualizing the character can be reduced to the condition of problems 
that satisfy the intellect. They would lose all that is distinctive in 
the process. The most that can be said is that religion will gain 
when its teaching does not outrage possibility and science by learn 
ing that it is not all-sufficient’ (p. 261). 

The words last quoted are a good example of the writer’s 
fondness for balancing one result of his forecast against 
another. 

When we turn to the subject of literature, which is treated 
of at some length, and gives rise to many interesting reflec- 
tions, our author is far from sanguine as to its prospects in 
the future, and thinks that no great results can be expected 
from the creative faculty, though it would be rash to infer 
that it has said its last word. With regard to poetry he 
holds that the lyrical work produced in later times is that by 
which it is chiefly distinguished, and that in this form it may 
survive. Of the other branches of literature all but history 
and criticism, especially in the domain of positive science, are 
played out. The temper of modern thought rebels against 
the remodelling of models. Topics and types of character are 
doomed to be exhausted. But is not our author a ‘ too quick 
despairer’? The complaint is as old as the time of Chcerilus of 
Samos, about 2,300 years ago. The four lines by which he is 
best known furnished a motto for Matthew Arnold’s earliest 
volume of poems; and since then how much good work has 
been done in every branch of literature! Journalism, as the 
most efficient medium for circulating new thoughts, with its 
readers counted by thousands and its opportunities for free 
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discussion, is to reign supreme, though its main concern will 
be with the immediate interests of the day. On the influence 
of sculpture and painting upon character Mr. Pearson is 
silent. Nor does he say much either on the drama, apart 
from its literary aspect, or on music (with the exception of 
an allusion to the music-hall) as a source of elevation and 
consolation for the inevitable loss of brightness which he fears 
will overshadow the life of our descendants. This last omis- 
sion is somewhat singular when we remember how marked a 
feature of the age has been the development of a taste for 
music during the last thirty years, a hopeful sign that there 
may be in store for the cultivation of this art at least still 
greater triumphs in the future. 

Although our author can often be sufficiently epigram- 
matic, of humour there is little or none either in him or in the 
society that he forecasts. The times, we presume, will be too 
serious and sombre to admit of it. The spectacle of the 
stationary condition to which the world is moving is too pro- 
foundly hopeless and cheerless for anything of the kind. 
Some lively remarks of M. Scherer may here be not out of 
place, in considering the absence of this quality both in our 
author and in his subject. ‘The humourist, he says, ‘has 
neither the fault of the pessimist, who refers everything to a 
purely personal conception, and is angry with reality for not 
being such as he conceives it; nor that of the optimist, who 
shuts his eyes to everything missing in the real world, that he 
may comply with the demands of his heart and his reason. 
The humourist feels the imperfections of reality, and resigns 
himself to them with the good humour which knows that our 
own satisfaction is not the rule of things ; that the formula of 
the universe is necessarily larger than the preferences of a 
single one of the accidental beings of whom the universe is 
composed. The humourist is beyond all doubt the true 
philosopher—always providing that he is a philosopher.’ ! 

In a state of society where so much that formerly gave a 
zest to existence is to be taken away, with waning genius, 
with less enterprise, less ambition, less energy, we naturally 
ask what are the compensations. Equable political order, 
greater efficiency of exact thought, material comfort, ade- 
quate wages, a far higher average of healthiness, longevity, 
and its result, greater self-confidence, is the answer. All 
these, it is urged, may affect character for the better. But 
surely some of these, as indeed is admitted, would be dubious 


' Essays on English Literature. Translated by George Saintsbury. 
London, 1891, p. 148. 
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advantages. Imagine a society where nonagenarians would 
be as common as those who have reached their threescore 
years and ten are now, but where the innocent prattle of 
children was comparatively seldom heard, for the size of the 
family would be checked by prudential motives. What would 
be their talk? To what would they look forward for them- 
selves or their posterity ? What would be their resources and 
amusements? Trivial results, ephemeral discussions, ‘the 
apprehension of art dwarfed to taking comfort in dric-d-brac, 
the year-book, the review, the French novel’ (p. 338); for 
this last, it seems, whatever else is to perish, is destined to 
survive. 

It is in truth a depressing outlook—this ‘ age of reason or 
of a sublimated humanity, that we are told we are approach- 
ing. We are not permitted to rest upon the consolation of 
believing that as the world has lived through evil times before 
so it may be in the future, and that advance is certain in the 
end, though it may be slow. These are dreams from which 
a sober survey of history must disenchant us, and they 
derive no warrant from the analogies of the national world. 


‘On the whole neither our despondency nor our cheerful expec- 
tation can be assumed to correspond with any real forecast of the 
future. For a man to argue that he will recover from senile decay 
because he has outlived fever and a fall from his horse would clearly 
be irrational’ (p. 340). 


Still the question is whether there must be the counter- 
part to this senile decay in the body politic, and whether the 
symptoms of its approach are so manifest as is here implied. 
The retrospect of the past has proved a source of consolation 
to minds of a robust nature. One who was, as Mr. Pearson 
was, a Fellow of Oriel, the late Dean Church, spoke thus in 
contemplating the advancing tide of what seems adverse to 
Christianity in modern civilization : 


‘ There are reasons for looking forward to the future with solemn 
awe. But awe is neither despair nor fear ; and Christians have had 
bad days before. Passi graviora. A faith which has come out 
alive from the darkness of the tenth century, the immeasurable cor- 
ruption of the fifteenth, the religious policy of the sixteenth, and the 
philosophy, commenting on the morals, of the eighteenth, may face 
without shrinking even the subtler perils of our own.’ ! 


How cheering and stimulating is such language as this! 
When we come to Mr. Pearson’s really terrible summary, and 


1 Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. London, 1868. 
Sermon IV., ‘ Civilisation and Religion,’ p. 136. 
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think of the monotonous existence, the paralysis of energy 
that, according to his view, awaits the generation of weak 
men who are devoid of the saving hope that Medea had,! 
that there remained to her at least herself, we are tempted 
to exclaim, ‘Oh! Mr. Pearson, whither are you leading poor 
humanity? What is to be left to her? 


‘“ Thy head is clear, thy heart is chill, 
And icy thy despair.” ’ 


As we close the volume, which we do with a sense of relief 
that such a dreary state of things as it predicts cannot well 
be realized in our own time, we must admit that it is a pro- 
foundly impressive and masterly one. There is no bias, no 
passion, no wish to exaggerate, nothing cynical or sickly in 
the writer, if we except a few passages already alluded to on 
the Church, indicative of asperity and undue warmth. His 
‘open eyes,’ like those of Freedom, ‘desire the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, We may, however, be permitted to 
doubt whether some regenerating influences, and some factors 
moral and physical, too complex, perhaps, to be visible until 
a few more pages in the book of destiny have been turned, 
have not eluded his scrutiny. In the realm of science alone 
is it quite so certain that she has done her greatest work, 
and that there is nothing now left for her but to fill in details ? 
Some of those most competent to speak on this matter hold 
that great fundamental discoveries are still possible in the 
future. 

However, our thanks are due to Mr. Pearson for having 
produced a most suggestive and valuable work. It is a book 
every page of which teems with thought, and raises many 
more questions of vital interest than could be dealt with 
adequately within these limits. It is a serious attempt to 
foreshadow some of the next scenes in the world’s drama, and 
to weigh exactly the probable losses of modern life and 
character against their gains. 

No one who has the prospects of the human race at heart 
can afford to disregard the calm and judicial utterances of 
this forecast, however much he may find himself often dis- 
senting from and regretting some of its melancholy conclu- 
sions. 


1 Surely Seneca rather than Corneille deserves the credit for origin- 
ality in this thought. His ‘Medea superest’ is admirable for its terse- 
ness. 
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St. Paul in Asia Minor. 


ART. V.—ST. PAUL IN ASIA MINOR. 


The Church and the Roman Empire before AD. 170. By 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A. (London, 1893.) 


‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way,’ 


and the spiritual empire of the Christian Church has followed 
the same law of history. Rooted in Judaism, its earliest 
home was the sacred city of the Jews. At Jerusalem the 
Apostles awaited the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit, 
and, according to the tradition as recorded in the next cen- 
tury by Apollonius and by Clement of Alexandria, twelve 
years were to pass before the foundations of the first Christian 
Church were laid deep enough to warrant the Apostles in 
finally separating to take up their original missionary work. 
There too, in the person of James, ‘the Lord’s brother,’ the 
Apostles created the first type of the episcopal organization 
which was to be the model of the permanent government of 
the Church, and guaranteed its supremacy in deferring to his 
right to preside at the Apostolic council which showed 
Jerusalem to be still the centre of the Church. But the in- 
creasing importance of the foreign and especially of the 
Western Churches, and the increasing rift between the 
standpoint of the Jewish and of the Gentile Christian, were 
tending to leave the Church of Jerusalem stranded high and 
dry away from the main stream of Christian history, even 


_ before the great cataclysm of A.D. 70 came in the providential 


order of events to cut apart sharply and once for all the cord 
which bound the Catholic Church to its Jewish origin. A 
generation before some far-sighted spirits who had grasped 
the true significance of the new dispensation found their way 
to Antioch, the great capital of Northern Syria, when the 
liberal tendency of their ideas drove them from the scene of 
their earlier preaching. At Antioch Saul of Tarsus found a 
congenial home, and thence he was despatched, after being 
solemnly set apart for the Apostolic office, on the first of his 
three missionary journeys ; at Antioch, the first centre of Gen- 
tile Christianity, the battle of Gentile freedom from the Jewish 
law was fought and won ; and yet Antioch itself was only a 
temporary halting-place in the Church’s western march. St. 
Paul passes on to Ephesus, to Corinth, and to Rome. St. 
Peter, if we may accept the Antiochene tradition that he first 
organized the episcopate of the city, followed in the steps of 
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St. Paul, perhaps to Corinth, certainly to Rome. Ignatius, 
the last great name of the primitive Church of Antioch, is 
known to us only through the journey which he too took 
westward as a prisoner over the same road and to the same 
goal. That its only other well-known bishop in ante-Nicene 
times, Paul of Samosata, was deposed for his want of loyalty to 
the faith, serves well to illustrate how during the second and 
third centuries the primacy in Christian history passed away 
as completely from the Church of Antioch as it had done from 
the Church of Jerusalem. 

It might have been an open question whether the west- 
ward progress of Christianity from its first home should take 
the route northwards by Syria, or south-westwards through 
Egypt ; and it would be an interesting problem to work out 
why Alexandria, the second home of Judaism, occupies no 
place in the development of the Church as depicted for us in 
the Acts. But when once the direction of Antioch was taken, 
geographical conditions, political and natural, conditioned 
closely the future course of affairs. Eastwards lay the Eu- 
phrates—the ‘Great River’ of Bible history—and the Roman 
frontier. North-east lay range beyond range of inhospitable 
mountains and barren table-land. Civilization beckoned 
along the one natural road which led north-west and west 
through the Syrian and Cilician gates up on to the plateau, 
through Lycaonia and Southern Phrygia, and down again to 
the great cities of the Aigean coast. Here in Asia Minor 
was the well-worn battle-ground of East and West. Here 
horde after horde of Eastern invaders had passed on to the 
old errand of the subjugation of Europe. Here Greece and 
Rome had for the time turned the tables in favour of the 
West, though even so Greek culture and Roman organization 
had as yet made but a faint impression on the peoples of the 
interior. If Christianity was to win Greece and Rome she 
must win her spurs on the ground that brought East and West 
into contact; and by insight or by instinct the Apostles 
grasped the need. St. Paul chose Lycaonia for the scene of 
his first missionary journey, Ephesus for the centre of the 
longest stay recorded in his later life ; and half of his epistles 
were written to correspondents or to Churches of Asia. St. 
Peter’s epistle is addressed to the ‘dispersion’ in the four 
Roman provinces which made up Roman Asia Minor. St. 
John’s Apocalypse is directed to the angels of seven repre- 
sentative Churches of the district of the coast. From the 
destruction of Jerusalem to the final passing away of the 
generation of immediate disciples of the Apostles, till the 
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martyrdom of St. Polycarp at Smyrna in A.D. 156, during 
the silent creative period of Christian history, Asia Minor 
was the true centre of the Church’s life. St. Paul and 
Timothy; St. John and St. Philip, Papias and Polycarp, Melito 
of Sardis and Apollinaris of Hierapolis continue without a 
break the succession of leaders from the middle of the first 
to near the close of the second century of the Christian era. 

It is true that in time the primacy as it had come to Asia 
Minor from the East passed away from it in turn again to the 
West. Its records in the third century scarcely place before 
us more than the names of Firmilian, bishop of the Cappa- 
docian Czsarea, and Gregory of Neoczsarea in Pontus ; and 
both these provinces, whatever their later fame, lay wholly 
away from the side of Asia Minor which attracts us in earlier 
days. Already in the lifetime of the Apostles the current 
was setting steadily westward still to the centre of the empire. 
St. Paul ‘must see Rome,’ and to the Christians of Rome his 
most elaborate epistle was directed. From the great ‘ Baby- 
lon’ of the West St. Peter wrote to Asia Minor, and its image 
filled the visions of St. John in his island exile in the East. 
Before the middle of the second century Rome was the centre 
to which teachers and philosophers, orthodox or heretical— 
Valentinus, Cerdo and Marcion, Justin and Tatian—were 
drawn by the irresistible magnetism of the capital of the 
world ; and before the century closed so strong already was 
the consciousness of primacy in the Roman Church that the 
Pope could claim to excommunicate the Johannine Churches 
for their adherence to Johannine tradition. In answer to 
Victor’s attempt, the appeal of Polycrates of Ephesus to the 
great memories of the Churches of his district marks the 
close of a chapter of history. The Church of Asia Minor 
lived no longer for the present, but in the past ; thenceforward 
for several generations, so far as extant records go, its silence 
was almost unbroken. 

But the contrast of the third century with the first and the 
second serves only to throw into clearer relief the vast im- 
portance of a careful study of the Christianity of Asia Minor 
during the formative period of the Church; and it is in this 
point of view that we desire to call special attention to the 
work named at the head of this article. Professor Ramsay’s 
book does not, indeed, profess to confine itself (as the title 
sufficiently shows) to any one region of the Roman world ; 
but in effect it is mainly concerned with Asia Minor, and it 
was, we suppose, the interest aroused in him during his Asiatic 
expeditions which first turned the energies of this eminent 
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classical scholar into an ecclesiastical channel. No book on 
Church history that we could mention possesses so remark- 
able a combination of qualifications. To the traveller every 
inch of the ground seems to be familiar. He knows the route 
St. Paul must have taken ; he illustrates from the inscriptions 
the very real peril of robbers ; his own experience suggests a 
new interpretation of the ‘infirmity’ under which St. Paul 
preached to the Galatians. And if his claims to a hearing are 
unique here, they are not much less binding on the general 
ground of classical knowledge. A Lightfoot or a Mommsen, 
to name Professor Ramsay’s two masters, does not venture 
on ecclesiastical without a competent knowledge of secular 
history. But how many well-known and able divines have 
raised elaborate structures upon the quicksands of their 
classical ignorance. Professor Ramsay is never so severe 
as when he dilates on the errors and the assumptions of the 
German ecclesiastical professoriate. ‘It would not be easy to 
unite more errors in a single short sentence’ than Dr. Pflei- 
derer does when he attempts to employ Pliny’s letter to prove 
the late date of St. Peter’s epistle. Lipsius and Wendt dis- 
play a ‘satisfied acquiescence’ ‘in the hereditary circle of 
knowledge or error.’ ‘When I read such a statement I fall 
into despair’ is Ramsay’s comment on the ‘extraordinary’ 
view about Roman Galatia taken by Schiirer. It is fair, 
however, to remark that our author never seems to have 
similar reason for falling foul of the most distinguished of 
contemporary Church historians in Germany, Professor 
Harnack of Berlin. We have so recently had occasion to 
call attention in this Review to Dr. Harnack’s doctrinal 
warping of the early Christian documents that it is only right 
to put Professor Ramsay’s favourable view of his historical 
work on record. 

It will be our object in this article to follow Professor 
Ramsay’s method, and, taking his book as our guide, to call 
attention to the most striking features of the early history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor. We hope to return to the same 
subject later, but on the present occasion considerations of 
space warn us to confine ourselves to the first of the two parts 
of Professor Ramsay’s book, and to deal only with the work 
of the Apostle St. Paul. 





For many centuries before the Christian era Asia Minor 
had been the outpost both of Greek civilization towards the 
East and of the Oriental empires towards the West. Before 
history begins Greek colonies studded the fringe of coast-land 
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which bounds on three sides the great plateau of the interior. 
But just as these cities naturally belonged to the maritime 
people of the A®gean, so the plateau, accessible with ease 
only on the side of the Euphrates, presented an impenetrable 
barrier to the onward progress of the influence of the West. 
Even when the conquests of Alexander spread over the 
Oriental world a veneer of Greek rule and Greek civilization, 
the old contrast remained almost as true as before. Perga- 
mum, on the coast, the capital of the kingdom of Attalus, 
was a Hellenic centre which rivalled Alexandria, but Phrygia 
and Galatia and Cappadocia were still the same ‘barbarous’ 
inland asever. It was reserved to the secular power of Rome, 
and even more to the spiritual power of Christianity, to effect 
at last a union and produce a homogeneity which should 
prevail until once more the wave of Oriental barbarism and 
Mahometan conquest overflowed the devoted district, and 
reduced some of the most prosperous and flourishing districts 
to a stolid indifference of waste and desolation which no pre- 
vious inroad had ever succeeded in equalling. But the empire 
of Rome, like the empire of England, moved forward slowly 
and reluctantly. To an alliance would succeed a tributary 
kingdom, and only later to the tributary kingdom a direct 
annexation. It was not till after the middle of the second 
century before Christ that Attalus, the last king of Perga- 
mum, was recommended to assign his dominions by testa- 
mentary disposition to the Roman people, and the district of 
the A2gean coast-land, with the Phrygian highlands behind, 
became the first Roman province of ‘ Asia.’ Before the civil 
wars broke out Bithynia-Pontus, on the north-west coast, and 
Cilicia, in the south-east, added two more to the list. The 
latter, indeed, would not come into account here, since the 
geographical conditions of the Taurus ranges have always 
connected Cilicia with Syria rather than with Asia Minor, 
were it not that the southern portion of the great plateau— 
Lycaonia and the neighbouring districts—formed part of the 
original Cilician province, such as Cicero administered it in 
the middle of the first century B.c. But in the north of the 
plateau the kingdom of the Galatian invaders of B.C. 279, in 
the east and north-east the scarcely Hellenized kingdoms of 
Cappadocia and of Pontus, lay still outside of Roman rule; 
and the civil wars, with the consequent disorganization of the 
provincial governments, enabled these kingdoms to enlarge 
their borders by encroaching on what had already become 
annexed by Rome, as Amyntas, for instance, did when he 
incorporated into his Galatian kingdom the parts of Lycaonia, 
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Isauria, Phrygia, Pisidia, which had belonged to the province 
of Cilicia. Here, as elsewhere, it was the reorganization under 
Augustus which first mapped out the ultimate lines of the 
political geography of the provinces. Like Attalus, Amyntas 
was recommended to make Rome his heir, and on his death 
in B.C. 25 the Galatian kingdom was transformed bodily into 
the Galatian province. The same process was repeated later, 
in A.D. 17, with Archelaus, and the territory he had ruled as 
king passed unchanged in extent into the Roman province 
of Cappadocia. Eastern Pontus, the Pontus of Mithridates, 
continued in St. Paul’s time to be ruled by its own princes ; 
two small provinces, Lycia and Pamphylia, and a small king- 
dom, that of Antiochus, lay on the south coast ; Cilicia, as we 
have said, goes with Syria; but for the rest Asia Minor was 
now divided into four Roman governments, the older pro- 
vinces of Asia and of Bithynia-Pontus on the coast, the 
newer provinces of Galatia and of Cappadocia in the inland. 
Such is a brief sketch of the political conditions of the 
country into which St. Paul advanced on his first missionary 
journey. Hitherto he had been preaching the Gospel in dis- 
tricts which were familiar to him by birth, as in Cilicia and 
Syria, or by education, as in Palestine. The historian of the 
Acts emphasizes for us the importance of the occasion by 
following from this point onwards without a break the steps 
of St. Paul even more exclusively than in the first part of his 
book he has confined himself to the labours of St. Peter. He 
dwells in detail on the revolution then effected in St. Paul’s 
career : his settled life among the prophets and teachers of the 
Church of Antioch ; the divine call to the Church to set apart 
Barnabas and Saul for a special work ; the fasting, the prayer, 
the laying on of hands, which sealed the missionary apostle- 
ship and started Christianity on its forward course. Cyprus 
was their first halting-place, whether because of its enormous 
Jewish population or because it was St. Barnabas’s early 
home or simply because it was one natural route towards 
parts of Asia Minor. Passing through it from east to west— 
from Salamis to Paphos—they set sail again and landed 
either on the coast at Attalia, or at ‘Perga of Pamphylia,’ a 
town some miles up the river Cestrus.'| Here it was that the 
journey into the unknown interior was to begin, and here the 
1 St. Luke’s words (xiii. 13) are dvayOévres amd ris Tldadov . . #AOov eis 
Ilépynv. He does not say they landed, and perhaps is meaning to pass 
on at once to the place where first anything of importance happened— 
namely, John Mark’s retirement. On their return journey (xiv. 25) they 


certainly embarked at Attalia. Ramsay inconsistently speaks of Perga 
on p. 16, of Attalia on p. 61, as their landing-place. 
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courage of John Mark, the ‘ minister’ of the Apostles, failed. 
Professor Ramsay suggests that the momentous resolve to 
penetrate into the interior was due to accidental circum- 
stances, and that a sudden and disabling attack of fever in 
the Pamphylian lowlands necessitated an immediate move on 
St. Paul’s part to the hills. This would be, he supposes, that 
‘infirmity of the flesh ’ because of which St. Paul first preached 
to the Churches of Galatia, and to the recurrence of which, as 
happens in such cases, he was at least for many years of his 
life painfully liable. Are we, then, to identify the communities 
of Christians formed by St. Paul at Antioch of Pisidia and 
Iconium, at Lystra and Derbe, and revisited by him at the 
commencement of his second journey, those firstfruits of his 
work in Asia Minor, with the Churches of Galatia, of which he 
speaks in his first letter to the Corinthians (xvi. 1), and to 
which he wrote the Galatian epistle? The contrary view has 
been maintained by English and (with the exception of 
Weizsacker) apparently by German critics of all schools. To 
Lightfoot, for instance, it seemed ‘most probable’ that St. 
Paul (like St. Luke) was using the term Galatia in its popular 
and ethnological rather than in its ‘formal and official’ 
sense ; and the whole of the introductory matter to his com- 
mentary is based upon this view. Let us, however, for the 
moment postpone this question, and proceed to follow the 
account given by St. Luke of the Apostle’s travels. 

The four cities in which St. Paul and St. Barnabas are 
recorded to have preached and founded Churches upon this 
first journey are Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. All 
four of them belonged to the Galatian province, and were at 
this period, when the Roman pacification of the mountainous 
region of Pisidia was in full progress, important centres of 
administration—more important indeed, Iconium alone ex- 
cepted, than any of them were in later times. Antioch, 
while politically Galatian, was popularly Phrygian; Phrygia, 
however, being a wide region of which most belonged to the 
proconsular province of Asia, a more exact localization is 
supplied by the title Pzszdzan—that is, on the side or borders 
of Pisidia, the reading ‘Antioch of Pésidia, one of the cor- 
rections of Codex Bezz, being true for the second century, 
but not for the first. Iconium, again, was originally a Phrygian 
city, but by the time of the Christian era is habitually by 
Roman writers spoken of as Lycaonian. On the other hand 
Firmilian of Cappadocia in the third century, and Hierax, the 
companion of Justin Martyr, in the second, are witnesses that 
the native custom was to speak of Iconium as Phrygian, the 
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great Grecized city no doubt looking down upon its neigh- 
bours the Lycaonians with their barbarous dialect. If, then, 
St. Luke tells us that the Apostles fled from Iconium to ‘the 
cities of Lycaonia,’ we have here a touch of local usage which 
implies first-hand information. These Lycaonian cities, Lystra 
and Derbe, were, the first, a new Roman colony of Augustus, 
the second, the frontier city eastwards of the Roman province. 
To push on from Derbe would indeed be the straightest 
road back to Antioch of Syria, St. Paul’s head-quarters, but 
it involved crossing the Taurus, a difficult business, at least 
in winter, and it involved crossing the Roman boundaries into 
the small native kingdom of Antiochus. Partly, it may be, 
for these reasons, partly to revisit the infant Churches, the 
Apostles retraced their steps, and reversing their route re- 
turned to Perga, and thence from the port of Attalia, without 
touching this time at Cyprus, sailed direct to Antioch. The 
time over which the first journey extends cannot be less than 
a year and a half, and perhaps Professor Ramsay is right in 
thinking that it cannot be less than two years and a half, and 
might be even more. 

Antioch was again the starting-point, and the Churches 
already founded on the first missionary journey were the 
object, of the travels which some few years later were resumed 
by St. Paul and St. Barnabas. But, owing to their deciding 
to part company, Cyprus fell to the share of Barnabas, while 
Paul took the continental Churches and went straight through 
Cilicia and the Cilician gates, over the Taurus, arriving, there- 
fore, first at Derbe, the place on the earlier journey reached 
last. At Lystra he selected Timothy as a companion in ad- 
dition to Silas, who had started with him, and then the party, 
who had aimed at turning from Pisidian Antioch due west- 
wards into proconsular Asia, were ‘hindered by the Spirit.’ 
If they did not take the western road at Antioch, and went 
forward at all, they were bound to go northwards ; and in fact, 
after passing through the Phrygo-Galatic country,' they made 
for Bithynia—presumably for the important cities near the 
Propontis, such as Nicomedia and Nicea. But when they had 
reached the part where they began to have no longer Asia 
but Mysia on their left hand, the divine call once more sum- 

| rHv Spvyiav xai Tadarixyy xopar is the reading of all the best MSS. in 
Acts xvi. 6; the omission of the second article implies that the country 
passed through could be described equally as Phrygian and as Galatian. 
Either, therefore, it was a debatable land on the borders of the two 
districts, or (much more probably) it was country which in one sense 
(the popular or ethnological) was Phrygia, in another (the political or 
provincial) was Galatia. 
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moned them to vaster plans than St. Paul himself had yet 
conceived. It was not even in Ephesus or Smyrna or Nico- 
media that the Church was next to plant itself. It was no 
longer Asia but Europe which was ready for the Word of 
God. The careful record of the two supernatural intimations 
of a change of route, and of the vision which finally supplied 
the positive encouragement to the fateful voyage across the 
straits, marks St. Luke’s sense of the meaning of the moment 
when first an Apostle carried over Christianity from Asiatic 
to European soil. 

St. Paul’s hope of preaching in proconsular Asia was only 
delayed, not destroyed. After two years in Europe he reaches 
Asiatic ground again at Ephesus—at first, indeed, for a short 
stay, but then, after visits to Palestine and Syria, starting 
from Antioch and traversing once more the interior of Asia 
Minor, he finally transfers his head-quarters to Asia and its 
capital. On this occasion the route across the highlands is 
described in similar but not in identical language to the last. 
Instead of ‘the Phrygian and Galatian country’ we have in 
Acts xviii. 23 ‘the Galatian and Phrygian country,’ or pos- 
sibly we should translate it ‘the Galatian country and 
Phrygia.’ In any case the single article appears again to 
imply that the district traversed, however described, was a 
single one ; and, as the work of the journey was the ‘confir- 
mation’ of the disciples, it is implied that St. Paul had visited 
these Churches before; unless, therefore, the author of the 
Acts is at fault, no new extension of St. Paul’s missionary 
labours is admissible on this journey before he reaches the 
frontier of the proconsular province. By what route, however, 
the Apostle passed through thehighlands and reached Ephesus 
is less certain. If Pisidian Antioch was the last Church he 
visited in ‘Galatian Phrygia,’ he would most naturally proceed 
to Ephesus by the great highroad which leads by Apamea 
down the Lycus and Mzander valley past Colossz, Laodicea, 
and Tralles. It is, however, usually held that the Epistle to 
the Colossians (ii. 1) implies that the Colossians and Lao- 
diceans were among those who at that date had never seen 
St. Paulin the flesh ; and if the exegesis be correct we must 
suppose that the Apostle, continuing his labours, followed the 
route of his second journey northwards again from Pisidian 
Antioch, and only at a later point diverged westwards from 
it, so as to reach the AZgean at Pergamus or Smyrna, and then 
back to Ephesus, thé city which was to be his centre and 
rallying-point for more than two years, First in the Jewish 
synagogue, then in the ‘school of Tyrannus,’ St. Paul disputed 
BB2 
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daily, so that not only the capital but all Asia—predominantly, 
no doubt, the circle of illustrious cities which stud the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus—pagans as well as Jews, ‘heard the 
Word of God.’ 

Up to this point, then, taking the Acts of the Apostles 
as our sole guide, we have found the preaching of St. Paul 
follow the line of the great road from Antioch to Ephesus, 
and group itself especially at two points, one the southern 
or Phrygo-Lycaonian district of Galatia, and the other the 
head of the road on the Asian coast-land. But the question 
may be put, Do not other authorities extend our knowledge? 
We turn in the first place to St. Paul’s own Epistles, and we 
find three addressed to Asiatic Churches. But the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, whatever be the exact history of its origin, has 
all the vagueness, all the absence of circumstantiality, which 
we expect in a circular letter. The Epistle to the Colossians 
we have seen to exclude probably a past (though not a 
future) visit to that corner of the province. The Epistle to 
the Galatians, on the other hand, indicates a personal ac- 
quaintance—obtained, it would seem, on more than one occa- 
sion—with the Galatian Churches; and we return to the 
problem which we have already stated, whether the communi- 
ties in question are those of South Galatia, spoken of in 
the Acts, or those of North Galatia—that is, Galatia proper— 
of a stay in which the Book of the Acts, if it does not exclude 
its possibility, at least says nothing. Against the South- 
Galatian theory the first point urged would be the improba- 
bility that St. Paul would diverge so far from popular usage 
or ethnological exactness as to extend the name Galatia to a 
region to which it applied only in the political sense, and 
even in that sense only since the conquests of Amyntas. But 
there are several considerations which seem to rob this argu- 
ment of its weight. In the first place St. Paul—as was, perhaps, 
natural in one so permeated with Roman feeling—habitually 
uses geographical names, such as Macedonia and Achaia, in 
the wider extension which Roman administrative arrange- 
ments had given them, just as St. Peter does for Asia Minor 
itself in the opening salutation of his epistle, where indubit- 
ably Galatia is used in the larger sense. In the second place, 
it is difficult to see what other generic expression could have 
been employed which would embrace all the towns of the 
first missionary journey, on the hypothesis that it is they who 
are addressed. If Antioch were reckoned Pisidian, Iconium 
was in Phrygia; and even if Antioch were Phrygian too, 
Lystra and Derbe were ‘cities of Lycaonia.’ No one desig- 
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nation, therefore, would suffice to include them all except that 
which connoted the new political unity of Galatia. The only 
other argument against the South-Galatian view which 
appears to need mention is the absence of traditional support 
for it. But, seeing that after the middle of the second century 
the district in question was no longer Galatian in any sense 
at all—for Lycaonia was by that time formed into a separate 
government—the misconception which has transferred the 
scene of St. Paul’s preaching to Galatia proper was certain to 
arise. 

That the ordinary view! is erroneous Professor Ramsay 
appears to us to have approached very near to demonstrative 
proof. We have seen that it is difficult to foist a North- 
Galatian mission into the account of St. Luke. It is even 
more difficult to understand why St. Paul should have turned 
aside to such a relatively unimportant and out-of-the-way 
region as Celtic Galatia was in the early imperial era. As 
long as Ephesus and Smyrna were the great cities of Western 
Asia, as long as the traffic with Rome went at the most no 
further north-east than by Troas and the Egnatian road, so 
long commerce and population kept the line of Lycaonia 
and Phrygia. Even if St. Paul had not been consciously 
bearing always further to the West, he must, if he were to 
follow the procedure universally described in the Acts, have 
visited communities of Jews and employed the Greek lan- 
guage; but Jewish nationality and Greek speech were pro- 
bably both of them more or less rare in the district of the 
Celtic settlers. It was not till the choice of Nicomedia by 
Diocletian, of Byzantium by Constantine, as the capital of 
the Eastern world, that the relative importance of North and 
South Galatia—or rather, to use the then prevalent terms, of 
Galatia and Lycaonia—was reversed. It was no longer cities 
like Iconium or Pisidian Antioch that lay near the great 
route through the interior. Ancyra, the centre of Galatia 
proper, became the meeting-point of the roads, and, next to 
Cappadocian Czsarea, the most important city of the high- 
lands of Asia Minor. In exact correspondence with this 
political and commercial development it is just at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century that Ancyra emerges into the day- 
light of Church history. The Acts of St. Theodotus under 


1 For which see Lightfoot’s Galatians, p. 18 sg., and Colossians, 
p. 24m. It is a curious illustration of the development of Bishop Light- 
foot’s work that the ablest statement of the case from his point of view 
should be found not in his commentary on the Galatians, but in his later 
work on the Colossians. 
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Diocletian; the great Council of metropolitans held at the 
close of the same persecution (the first Eastern council whose 
canons are preserved) ; the episcopate of Marcellus, the oppon- 
ent of Arianism: all these belong to the half-century between 
A.D. 300 and 350; but the records of Christianity there in 
the three preceding centuries are, if we mistake not, an almost 
entire and unbroken blank.' 

The Epistle to the Galatians, then, adds fresh touches to 
the picture already drawn by St. Luke, but does not extend 
the Apostolic labours to any fresh ground. It is doubtful 
whether so much can be said of a second and very different 
authority, the revision of St. Luke’s text preserved to us in 
the Codex Bez. The peculiarities of this, the most markedly 
individual of all the great New Testament MSS., have 
attracted of recent years increasing attention. Dr. Scrivener’s 
careful edition of the text, with distinction of the various 
correctors, has been followed up by Professor Rendel Harris’s 
acute, if not convincing, ‘study,’ and we are glad to see that 
among the objects of the fund now being raised to the 
memory of the greatest New Testament critic of our age is 
placed the photographic reproduction of the Cambridge 
Codex. A bilingual manuscript of the sixth century, and 
written somewhere where both languages were sufficiently 
familiar at that date—-that is, on Western rather than Eastern 
ground—it naturally shares the peculiarities of the so-called 
Western text ; but in addition to these it contains, especially 
in the Acts, a large number of unique, or nearly unique, 
readings, sufficiently characteristic to suggest the handiwork 
of some one definite reviser. We are speaking now not of 
the doctrinal but only of the historical changes, and these 
Professor Ramsay, at first sight with much plausibility, 
attributes to an editor not much, if at all, later than 150 A.D. 
familiar with the country and Churches of Asia and Galatia, 
and with traditions still surviving, in more or less distinct- 
ness, of St. Paul’s labours in these provinces.” Certainly, 
the substitution of the order ‘Iconium and Antioch’ for 
‘Antioch and Iconium’ in xiv. 19, or the insertion of a halt 


1 The anonymous anti-Montanist of Euseb. v. 16 visited Ancyra, and 
found the local Church much disturbed by the Montanist movement. 

* We do not think Professor Ramsay has noticed, what perhaps 
merits remark in this place, that Dr. Hort (Introduction to Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek Testament, p. 108) is ‘disposed to suspect that the 
Western text took its rise in North-Western Syria or Asia Minor’ At 
least Ramsay’s theory clashes definitely with Rendel Harris’s view 
(surely a quite untenable one) that the peculiarities of D have their origin 
in Rome. 
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at Myra, between Patara and Pheenicia, in xxi. I—to which 
should, no doubt, be added, though they have since penetrated 
into the Zextus Receptus, ‘ Antioch of Pisidia’ instead of ‘ the 
Pisidian Antioch’ in xiii. 14, and the halt at Trogylium, 
between Samos and Miletus, in xx. 15—imply an editor 
familiar with the whole topography of South-western Asia 
Minor: just as the substitution in xix. 35 of what is appa- 
rently a dialectic variation, vaoxdpos, for the otherwise uni- 
versally known vewxopos, or in xix. 28 that of the cry ‘ Great 
Artemis’ for the statement ‘Great is Artemis,’ and the group 
of new details belonging to chapter xiv., ‘the dpyicuvaywyor 
of the Jews and the rulers of the synagogue’ instead of ‘the 
Jews which disbelieved’ (xiv. 2) at Iconium, or ‘the priests 
of Zeus before the city’ (tod évtos Avés mpd 7roXews) at Lystra, 
suggest acquaintance with its religious rites. On the other 
hand, when the Codex Bezz tells us in xix. 1 that the Apostle, 
after passing through ‘the Galatian country and Phrygia’ 
(xviii. 23), was intending to journey to Jerusalem, when the 
Spirit bade him turn back into Asia, the alteration may be 
simply due to the reviser’s habitual introduction ofan inspira- 
tion overruling St. Paul’s own intentions (compare, for instance, 
xx. 3, where he makes out that St. Paul would have liked to 
go to Syria but was bidden by the Spirit to return through 
Macedonia), but in part, also, is possibly a commentary on 
the phrase ‘Galatian country and Phrygia, as though that 
implied a direction contrary to that of xvi. 6, ‘Phrygian and 
Galatian country,’ and therefore not north and east, but the 
reverse, back towards Antioch in Syria and Jerusalem. If 
so, Phrygia must have been understood by him as lying 
nearest to Syria and Palestine, the Galatian country nearest 
to Asia and the coast: and Professor Ramsay would appear 
to be wrong in urging that the revision itself belongs to the 
time before the Pisidian and Lycaonian country had ceased 
to be politically Galatian, and is therefore not after Antoninus 
Pius and the middle of the second century. In any case, how- 
ever, the general consideration of the reverence paid to the 
letter of the New Testament writings as soon as they attained 
complete recognition as canonical would forbid our dating so 
drastic a treatment of the text as that of our Asiatic editor at 
any much later period. 

It is another anda more delicate question whether, even 
granted that the reviser’s place and time are fixed as favourably 
as in the book before us, he adds any germs of true tradition 
to the original statements of St. Luke. Our own opinion— 


and here we have to differ widely from Professor Ramsay—is 
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that many of the instances alleged can be shown to be, and 
none can be shown not to be, arbitrary rearrangements of the 
existing material. In xiv. 1 St. Luke wrote that ‘they,’ both 
Paul and Barnabas, entered into the synagogue to speak at 
Iconium : the reviser substitutes ‘he,’ because St. Paul was 
the ‘chief speaker.’ The name Apollos is altered into 
Apollonius (xviii. 24), perhaps because the reviser’s taste was 
offended by these diminutives, for which St. Luke displays so 
marked a partiality.'! The reduction of the sons of Sceva in 
xix. 14 from seven to two is a harmonistic alteration to suit 
the adudorépwr (the man ‘leapt on them and overcame doth’) 
of verse 16, just as the received text makes the converse 
change in the latter passage by turning ‘both’ into ‘them.’ 
In the story of Demetrius (xix. 24, 25) the distinction in the 
original between the reyviras, the craftsmen of the silver- 
smiths’ guild, and the épydrau, or artisans generally, seemed 
meaningless to the reviser, who gets rid of the second class 
altogether. Finally, when, in xx. 4, instead of ‘ Asians 
Tychicus and Trophimus’ the Codex Bezz writes ‘ Ephesians 
Eutychus and Trophimus, the first change is an adaptation 
to the remaining epithets in the verse, which all refer not to 
provinces but to cities—Bercea, Thessalonica, and Derbe—the 
second is a crude identification with the Eutychus whose 
accident at Troas is next described. And we believe our- 
selves justified in drawing from these examples the inference 
that even statements which, if they had stood alone, might 
conceivably have seemed to be genuine survivals—such as, at 
Ephesus again, the specification of St. Paul’s teaching hours 
as from II A.M. to 4 P.M., ‘from the fifth hour to the tenth, 
and the detail that the tradesmen, excited by Demetrius’s 
speech, rushed out into the street (xix. 9, 28)—are, equally 
with the rest, due to the same reviser’s desire to add to the 
original picture, ‘whether by way of correction or of addi- 
tion, some touches of his own. 

In another direction, however, Professor Ramsay is more 
successful in finding some nucleus at least of a contemporary 
story illustrative of St. Paul’s life and preaching in Asia 
Minor. The Acts of Paul and Thecla do not, indeed, come 
to us in the best of company, for the apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles are for the most part Gnostic forgeries of the 
second century, equally unsatisfactory for history and for 
doctrine, and even where there is some core of fact in them 

' Thus St. Luke writes Priscilla (A. xviii. 2, 18, 26), St. Paul Prisca 
(Rom. xvi. 3, 1 Cor. xvi. 19 [true text], 2 T. iv. 19); St. Luke Silas, 
St. Paul Silvanus; St. Luke Sopater, St. Paul Sosipater. 
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—such as the preaching of St. Thomas before Gundaphorus, 
King of India, in the Acta Thome—it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the later growths which overlay it. If the 
reviser of Codex Bezz serves by his very uniqueness to illus- 
trate the reverence which protected the canonical writings 
from the free handling of irresponsible editors, the inventive 
energies which were so far held in check found their full 
vent in the apocryphal literature, and not least in the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, which, as they stand, in some measure 
contain all the marks which characterize this whole class of 
forgeries. Individuals whose names occur by the way in 
the genuine Apostolic writings—Demas, Hermogenes, Onesi- 
phorus-—-take a prominent place. Mistakes in the region of 
fact, such as the confusion of the two Antiochs, or the location 
of a Roman governor at Iconium, equally with errors in the 
sphere of teaching, such as the Gnostic depreciation of mar- 
riage and of meats, betray the hand of the second century, 
and that, too, not at its best. And yet, on the other side, 
these Acts have always been felt to distinguish themselves 
decisively from the productions, for instance, of the Gnostic 
novelist, Leucius Charinus, to whom we appear to owe so 
much of our apostolic apocrypha. The details have, many of 
them, more vraisemblance ; the doctrinal motive retires into 
the background ; the tests which detect the presence of the 
forger are not everywhere successful. A presumption is so 
far established in favour of a first century nucleus, and, of 
course, the nearer we can get to St. Paul’s own time the 
greater chance there is of some truth in the story ; it is more 
doubtful how far by a comparison of the authorities for the 
Acts—the Greek text, the Latin and Syriac versions, the 
references in Pseudo-Chrysostom and Basil of Seleuceia'—it 
is possible to disentangle the original matter from the sub- 
sequent recasts. At any rate, Professor Ramsay has made 
the attempt, and is characteristically confident of having 
achieved success: and inasmuch as the limits of space forbid 
our following out his arguments point by point we shall con- 
fine ourselves to summing up the story in what he believes 
to be its primary and genuine form. 

After leaving Antioch (of Pisidia) on his first missionary 
journey (Acts xiii. 51), St. Paul took the ‘Royal Road that 

' The Greek text in Grabe’s Sficilegium (from a Bodleian MS.), i. 95, 
in Tischendorf’s Acta Apost. Apocrypha (from three Paris MSS.), p. 40 ; 
the Latin version, also from a Bodleian MS., in Grabe, p. 120; the 
Syriac in Wright’s Afocryphal Acts of the Apostles, vol. i. (translation in 


vol. ii. p. 116). These three authorities seem to present substantially the 
same text. 
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leads to Lystra ’—the new military road built by Augustus to 
connect his colonies—until he came to the place where the 
branch route to Iconium diverges,' At this point he was met 
by an inhabitant of the latter city,? who recognised the 
Apostle from the description which had been given of his 
personal appearance—‘a man of small stature,’ bald-headed, 
somewhat bow-legged, with meeting eyebrows and a rather 
long nose, full of grace, at one time like a man, at another 
like an angel.’ Together they went on to Iconium, and there, 
in the house of his host (Onesiphorus is the name supplied by 
the reviser), ‘there was great joy, and bending of knees, and 
breaking of bread, and God’s word concerning temperance 
and resurrection.’ The sermon was overheard by Thecla, the 
daughter of Theocleia, and affianced bride of Thamyris, as 
she sat at the window of her mother’s house close by. Night 
and day she continued to listen, clinging to her place ‘like a 
spider’ to its web, though she could only catch the words 
and could not see the speaker. Neither her mother nor the 
women-servants, nor her betrothed, could move her. In 
despair Thamyris appeals to the magistrate against Paul for 
corrupting the city and interfering between man and woman, 
and the Apostle is thereupon thrown into prison.‘ But 
Thecla the same night, by bribing the porter of her mother’s 
house with her bracelets to let her out, and the jailer of the 
prison with a silver mirror to let her in, succeeded in pene- 
trating to Paul, and listened again to his preaching of ‘the 
great things of God,’ 

In the morning, when her proceedings were discovered, 
both Thecla and Paul were brought before the magistrate. 
The Apostle was scourged and expelled from the city,’ the 

1 The Latin correctly gives the name véa regalis ; the Syriac alone 
the full description of the spot, ‘where the roads meet on the highway 
which goes to Lystra.’ 

* Onesiphorus, according to the Acts: but the name is suspicious 
(2 Tim. i. 16, iv. 19), and probably belongs to a later reviser. 

5 So the Greek and Latin: the Syriac, perhaps, misunderstanding 
the reading of one Greek MS., pixpopeyé6n, translates ‘of middling 
stature.’ The Syriac adds to the details quoted ‘ projecting knees and 
large eyes’; the Greek, ‘of healthy appearance’; the Latin, swdcam- 
baster, surosus. 

4 The Acts insert the characters Demas and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 
i. 15, iv. 10), who describe Paul’s doctrine to Thamyris, suggest proceed- 
ings at law, and explain their own view that the Resurrection is not, as 
in St. Paul, a future state to be attained by pure living, but has already 
come to pass in our children, ‘in whom we rise again.’ 

5 Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 25 rpis éppaBdicOnv, from which we learn that his Roman 
citizenship was either concealed by him, or in the excitement of the moment 


proved an insufficient protection on more occasions than that at Philippi, 
Acts xvi. 23. 
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lady was questioned why she did not obey her betrothed ac- 
cording to the law of the Iconians, and probably (as the 
account in Pseudo-Chrysostom implies) was then handed over 
to her relatives to be dealt with. The story which follows in 
the Acts—according to which, on her mother’s request, she 
was condemned to be burned, was rewarded with the vision 
of Christ in the form of Paul, and was delivered by a hailstorm 
which extinguished the fire and killed many of the spectators 
—bears more markedly than usual the stamp of the Gnostic 
miracle-monger. Equally untrustworthy is the meeting of 
Paul and Thecla, their meal on bread and herbs, water and 
salt (which appear to be, as in the Clementine Homilies, a 
substitute for the Eucharist), and their journey in company to 
Antioch (of Pisidia), where Paul’s denial that Thecla had any- 
thing to do with him appears to be a mere makeshift to get 
him off a scene into which the second editor had un- 
warrantably introduced him. As a matter of fact, Thecla 
appears to be still searching for Paul, when, at the entrance to 
Antioch, Alexander, one of the chief men of the place, on 
seeing her, became enamoured of her, and attempted to force 
himself upon her notice. She resisted, proclaiming herself a 
stranger, a noble lady of Iconium, and God’s handmaiden, and 
in the struggle the crown upon his head, adorned with figures 
(or as some of the Syriac MSS. better have it, ‘ with the figure 
of Cesar ’) fell to the ground. As he was exhibiting games to 
the people, it is obvious that he had an official position, 
possibly even that of high priest of the worship of Augustus, 
and the assault was revenged on Thecla by a sentence of ex- 
posure to the beasts which thus happened to be at hand,a 
severity resented by the women among the bystanders, who 
cried out ‘Ill judgment, unholy judgment.’ Thecla only 
claimed to preserve her purity until her martyrdom, and was 
in consequence entrusted to the charge of a lady of royal 
rank, Queen Tryphzena, who received her in place of a lost 


daughter. 


The occurrence of this name, even if we were to suppose 
the Acts to contain no historical foundation at all, would be 
decisive as to the generation and the locality in which the 
writer lived. Princely dynasties under the Roman Empire 
did not often enjoy very lengthy existence, and the case of 
the family of Polemon, King of Pontus, was no exception to 
the rule, for the period of a century, from 37 B.C. to 63 A.D., 
covers the whole of their connexion with their kingdom. To 
this house belonged Tryphzna, daughter of Polemon and of 
Pythodoris, granddaughter to M. Antonius, and first cousin 
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once removed to the Emperor Claudius. From the time of 
Caligula’s accession in A.D. 37, she ruled over Pontus jointly 
with her son, and the heads of both of them appear on the 
coins. It is not unreasonable to suppose that as her son grew 
older he would take over the reins of government more ex- 
clusively into his own hands, and that the mother would be 
forced to abandon a position no longer tolerable. If this were 
so, we could well understand how we find her in neighbouring 
Roman territory, securing respect for herself by her relation- 
ship with Cesar, but complaining of her desolation and loss 
of husband and child.' 

As in the Acts of Perpetua, the prayers of the martyr— 
the most powerful earthly intercession of which the Church 
could conceive—are engaged for one who has died a heathen, 
that she might ‘ pass into the place of the righteous.’ Perpetua 
sees in two visions her brother Dinocrates, who had died 
obviously without baptism, and her prayers are effectual for 
his deliverance ; the daughter of Tryphzna appears similarly 
to her mother, and, in accordance with her entreaty, Thecla 
prays: ‘O God the Most High, grant to her according to her 
will that her daughter may live for ever.’ 

In the account of the martyrdom itself, the historical and 
the legendary are difficult to disentangle, but the present text, 
at least, of the Acts contains nothing so remarkable as the 
‘story of the baptised lion, which Jerome professed to have 
found there. It is true that a lioness is the cause of Thecla’s 
immunity from the death to which she had been sentenced, by 
refusing to touch her itself or to permit the other beasts to do 
so, and true also that Thecla, who is yet unbaptized, seeing a 
tank full of water, leaps in with the cry ‘Lo, now it is time to 
wash myself: in the name of Jesus Christ for the last day (or, 
on the last day) I am baptized, but the connexion and com- 
bination of the two phenomena — of which the first, at least, is 
probably genuine enough—is only one of the strange freaks of 
memory to which hasty work exposed even the prodigious 
erudition of Jerome. Anyhow, when the more than usually 
barbarous proposal was made by Alexander, to tie Thecla to 


1 The Greek, at first sight, seems to imply that she has no children 
living, and this was certainly not the fact, for her son was reigning in 
Pontus ; the Latin is defective, but the Syriac probably correctly inter- 
prets the original : ‘I have no one to help me, for my daughter lives not, 
who is dead, and there is none of my kinsmen to stand at my side, and | 
am a widow.’ The daughter is nameless in the Syriac, but has received 
the name of Falconilla at the hands of the editor whose Greek text now 
lies before us. 
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two savage bulls,' and assented to by the magistrate, Queen 
Tryphzna fainted away and was for the moment believed to 
be dead. In the reaction of horror at the result and fear for 
the consequences—for Tryphzna, as we have seen, was 
Czsar’s relative—Alexander implored, and the magistrate 
willingly conceded, Thecla’s release. Whether or no the 
original story left her at Antioch in the household of Queen 
Tryphzena, as Professor Ramsay apparently thinks, it is not 
easy to say; all extant forms of the Acts take her first to 
Myra to rejoin Paul, then back to her home at Iconium, and 
lastly, across the hills again to Seleuceia, where also the Latin 
and Syriac versions place her death.? Here at Seleuceia 
certainly was the scene of her cu/tus in later centuries; Basil, 
its bishop c. 450 A.D., wrote her life in verse, according to 
Photius, and Gregory Nazianzen, three quarters of a century 
earlier, lived there for three years in seclusion attached to 
her shrine. 

Professor Ramsay, if we understand him rightly, is of 
opinion that the Acts, thus purged of later growths, are a 
genuine and contemporary record of the experiences of a 
disciple of St. Paul ; and even those to whom this seems at 
first sight a conclusion too startling for acceptance cannot 
well decline, on the evidence, to admit at least a first-century 
origin. The hypothesis of the reality of the story is one 
which must be reckoned with; but were the facts not to be 
literally true, they would yet be typical of the surroundings, 
and expressive of the thoughts, of the generation to which 
St. Paul preached, and in the estimation of the Apostle’s 
work in Asia Minor they form a factor to be taken into 
account. Now, in the one characteristic which cannot fail to 
strike the most superficial reader, the Acts of Thecla corre- 
spond to and expand the hints of St. Luke, and throw a 
welcome light upon the social conditions of the country in 
the first generations after Christ. The prominence of women 
impressed itself deeply on the early history of Asia Minor. 
To trace descent through the mother was no uncommon 
thing. Arrian remarks that while elsewhere men ruled over 
women, in Asia Minor women ruled over men. Nor was the 
phenomenon confined to heathenism ; the Jewish women are 





1 That the martyrs were sometimes actually tied to the beasts is clear 
from Acta Perpetue@, 19: ‘Saturus solummodo tractus est’ (Greek écipn 
povov cxowi@ mpocdebeis); compare Martyrium Polycarpi, 3: Teppavixds 
éaut@ ereomdacaro Td Onpiov mpooSiacdpevos. 

? The Greek MSS. have later legendary additions ; some of them even 
take her on to Rome. 
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specially mentioned in the Acts of St. Pionius, and Professor 
Ramsay has called attention to the unique appointment of 
a woman to be archisynagogos at Smyrna. At Antioch of 
Pisidia the women proselytes of high rank (ras ceBopévas 
yuvaixas Tas evoxypovas) are the chief class through whose 
means the Jews effect the expulsion of Paul and Barnabas 
from the city. The instances of the daughters of Philip, of 
the Montanist prophetesses Prisca and Maximilla, or of 
the prophetess of whom Firmilian of Czsarea tells us that 
she baptized and consecrated the Eucharist, prove that in 
quasi-Christian, and even in Christian, circles the sex had 
attained something of a similar and unusual rank. It ought, 
therefore, to be no matter of surprise to find the same feature 
in the story of Thecla, In any recension the chief characters. 
of the Acts must have been the two women, Thecla and 
Tryphzna, and though no doubt the Gnostic editor has 
exaggerated the teaching on virginity in the extant docu- 
ments, yet other points seem all to belong to the original 
version. ‘Many women’ were among those who attended 
St. Paul’s preaching in the house of Onesiphorus, just as the 
charge which the whole city brought against him was that 
‘he has corrupted all our wives.’ In the prayer of Thecla, as 
she stood naked in the arena at Antioch, she speaks of the 
‘shame of women uncovered in her ;’! and on the same occa- 
sion the sympathy of the women in the crowd is more than 
once emphasized— expressed at first in wailing words, then in 
casting perfumes on the martyr.? 

But (and this is of even greater interest) we also learn 
from so early an account of the trial of a Christian lady, what 
the train of causes were which first threw the new religion into 
collision with the existing law. It was not ‘for the Name,’ 
that is, simply as a Christian, that Thecla was condemned ; 
nor was it yet for crimes which the Christian name was pre- 
sumed to imply —‘ flagitia cohzrentia nomini ’—that she suf- 
fered at Antioch, or that Paul was expelled from Iconium. 
In the one case the charge was that of sacrilege, because she 
had resisted by force the assault upon her purity made by 
one who bore, at least for the moment, a sacred character ; 
in the other case it was that of interfering with the traditions 

1 This prayer, however, is only in the Syriac version ; and though 
that is the best apparently of the three forms, it is doubtful how far it 
will overbear here the silence of both Greek and Latin. 

2 A notice which seems to throw new light upon those passages in the 
Acts of the Martyrs (e.g. Mart. Pol. 15, Ep. Lugd. et Vienn. ap. Eus. 


v. 1), where mention is made of sweet odours supernaturally perceived 
by the Christians present. 
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of society, and upsetting the customs of family life. The 
problems which St. Paul deals with in 1 Cor. vii, and the 
concrete case of Pomponia Grecina at Rome, belong to a 
time when a Christian as such was not amenable to the pro- 
cesses of law. The mere introduction of novel theories in the 
sphere of religious thought was not likely of itself to provoke 
persecution in an empire governed in practice on such broad 
lines of toleration as was the Roman. The priest of Zeus 
at Lystra, the head of the local hierarchy, shared the popular 
enthusiasm which proposed to worship the Apostles. Among 
the Asiarchs, the official presidents of the worship of Augustus 
in Asia, were some at least who were friendly to St. Paul ; 
and the Ephesian riot is another excellent instance of the 
sort of way in which popular feeling, as opposed to legal 
proceedings, might be set in action against the new teaching. 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen and employés were losing 
money as the demand for the Artemis shrines fell off. Trade 
was dislocated, and before the capital embarked in the 
business could be peacefully transferred into other channels 
some violent protest of the parties affected was inevitable.' 
As yet, however, no constitutional incompatibility had been 
discovered between the empire of Rome and the empire of 
Christ, and the Apostle could successfully appeal against the 
local magistrates or the local mobs to the principles of 
Roman law and the privileges of Roman citizenship. How 
this alliance was supplanted by the new policy of Nero and 
of the Flavian emperors, approximated to again under Trajan 
and Hadrian, lost sight of once more. under Marcus Aurelius, 
is the story that Professor Ramsay sets himself to tell and to 
explain in the second half of his book. The scene is laid for 
the most part in Asia Minor still; but on our part we must 
content ourselves for the moment with having described the 
Asia Minor of St. Paul, and leave to a future occasion our 
account of the Asia Minor of St. John and St. Polycarp. 


‘ Cf Ramsay fassim, especially chap. vii. All these points are ex- 
cellently brought out in Newman’s Ca//is¢a. 
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ArT. VIL—THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


. Le Papyrus mathématique d’ Akhmim. Par J. BAILLET. 
Fragments du texte grec du livre @ Enoch et de quelques 
écrits attribués a Saint Pierre. Par U. BOURIANT. Re- 
production en héliogravure du manuscrit d’Enoch et des 
écrits attribués a Saint Pierre; avec introduction de 
M.H. Lops. (‘Mémoires publiés par les membres de 
la mission archéologique francaise au Caire sous la direc- 
tion de M. U. BOURIANT, Tome IX. Fasc. 1 and 3.) 
(Paris, 1892-93.) 

vangelit secundum Petrum et Petri Apocalypseos que 
supersunt: ad fidem codicis in A£gypto nuper inventi 
edidit ADOLPH. Lops. (Paris, 1892.)—L’Evangile et 
L Apocalypse de Pierre publiés pour la premiére fois d’apres 
les photographies du manuscrit de Gizeh ; avec un appen- 
dice sur les rectifications 4 apporter au texte grec du livre 
d’Hénoch. Par ADOLPHE Lops. (Paris, 1893.) 

. Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums und der Apocalypse des 
Petrus. Von ADOLF HARNACK. (‘ Sitzungsberichte der 
K6nigl. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin.’) Also, in two editions, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
Bd. IX. Hft. 2. (Berlin, 1892, 1893.) 

. The Apocryphal Gospel of Peter, the Greek Text. By 
H. B. SweETE, D.D. (London, 1892; Second and 
Revised edition, 1893.) 

. The Gospel according to Peter and the Revelation of 
Peter. Two Lectures on the recently recovered Frag- 
ments, together with the Greek Texts. By J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, B.D., and MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, M.A. 
(London, 1892.) 

. A Popular Account of the Newly Recovered Gospel of 
St. Peter. By J. RENDEL HARRIS. (London, 1893.) 
. Das Petrus-Evangelium. Non A. HILGENFELD. (‘Zeit- 
schrift f. wiss. Theol.,” 1893, pp. 439-454.) 

. Das Evangelium des Petrus. Von Professor Dr. Th. 
ZAHN. (‘Neue Kirchliche Zeitung,’ 1893, pp. 143-218.) 
. Das neu aufgefundene Bruchstuck des sogen. Petrus- 
Evangeliums iibersetzt und beurteilt. Von Dr. JOH. 
KUNZE. (Leipzig, 1893.) 

. Evangelium secundum Petrum. By J. O. F. MuRRAY. 
(‘The Expositor,’ January, 1893.) 

. The Gospel of Peter and Cyril of Jerusalem. By J. H. 
BERNARD. (‘The Academy,’ December 24, 1892.) 
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12. The Gospel of Peter. By Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU. 
(‘ Nineteenth Century,’ June, 1893.) 

13. The Primitive Gospel. By E. J. DILLON. (‘Contem- 
temporary Review,’ June, 1893.) 

14. Die Composition des Pseudopetrinischen Evdangelien- 
Fragments. Von Dr. HANS VON SCHUBERT. (Berlin, 
1893.) 

15. The Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. 
Peter. By H. B. SWETE, D.D. (London, 1893.) 


IN our last number we gave some account of the principal 
documents throwing light on the early history of the Christian 
Church that have come to light during the last five years, but 
we had not space then to give any detailed account of the 
last discovered, but not the least important, of them—the 
manuscript containing fragments of two works ascribed to the 
Apostle Peter, and known to have had some circulation in 
professedly Christian communities before the end of the 
second century. We were barely able to announce this 
discovery in our January number, and we have now to fulfil 
the promise which we then made, that we would lay before 
our readers some fuller description of the new find, and some 
attempt to estimate its value. 

I. The Manuscript. The new discovery was made known 
by M. Bouriant in the ninth volume of the Mémoires of the 
French Archzological Mission at Cairo, published toward the 
end of the year 1892. This volume contains a description of 
two manuscripts found in the winter of 1886-7 in the ancient 
Christian cemetery of Akhmim (Panopolis) in Upper Egypt. 
The greater part of the volume is occupied with a description 
of that one of the two manuscripts which deals with mathe- 
matics, from which we learn, in their most improved form, the 
old Egyptian methods of dealing with mathematical problems. 
Few except those who have had some professional interest in 
studying the history of mathematics are aware how much we 
owe to the Arabic arithmetical notation, now universal, and 
what difficulties the ancient mathematicians felt when asked 
to deal in the old cumbrous notation with problems concern- 
ing the addition and subtraction of fractions which children 
in all our good schools are now taught how to solve. This 
mathematical manuscript appears to have been that which 
had most interest for the French scholars, for they gave not 
only a full description, but a facsimile reproduction, of the 
text, while they did not at first honour the companion theo- 
logical manuscript with anything of the kind. We can scarcely 
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be wrong in ascribing to want of appreciation of the value of 
the discovery the unexplained delay of five years in the 
announcement of it. And when at length publication came, 
the place of honour in the account of the second manuscript 
was given to fragments of the Book of Enoch which it con- 
tains, while the two Christian documents, the Gospel and 
Apocalypse of Peter, were relegated to a kind of appendix. 
However, the stir made in the theological world by the dis- 
covery was such that the necessity has been felt of giving 
students more ample information, and they have now been 
put in possession of a facsimile reproduction of the second 
manuscript also. 

The mathematical manuscript is papyrus, but the theo- 
logical consists of thirty-three parchment leaves bound 
together, the size of the pages being about 6 inches by 4}. 
The manuscript is not dated, but Bouriant’s judgment, on 
palzographical grounds, is that it is not earlier than the eighth 
century nor later than the twelfth. He confirms this conclu- 


sion by an argument drawn from the consideration that the 
cemetery at Akhmim, which had been in use from the fifth to 
the fifteenth century, stretches for a length of about 700 


metres, and that the tomb where our manuscripts were found 


is about 200 metres from what would seem to have been the 


beginning of the interments. 


The contents of the sixty-six pages are as follows :—The 
first is an ornamental page, containing a Coptic cross with 
the letters A, 2; then follow nine pages containing the frag. 
ment of the Gospel according to St. Peter ; then three blank 
pages; then seven pages containing the fragment of the 
Apocalypse of Peter ; the remainder of the volume contains two 
distinct fragments of the Book of Enoch. It appears from this 
description that the fragmentary condition of the documents 
which it contains does not arise from any dilapidation of the 
existing manuscript, but because the scribe had never copied 
any more. And the fact that the portion of the Gospel which 
he preserved breaks off in the middle of a sentence shows 
that he did not copy a selected portion from a book the 
whole of which was in his possession, but that he merely 
copied for preservation a leaf or leaves which were in a frag- 
mentary condition when he had them.' This state of things 
evidently depresses our hopes that further research may 
obtain a supplement to the present find. If the scribe who 
made his transcript a thousand years ago was unable to com 


' This is also the case with respect to the celebrated Muratorias 


Fragment on the Canon. 
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plete his text, it is scarcely likely that we shall be more 
fortunate now. Again, we are not entitled to assume that 
there was any closer connexion between the works contained 
in our manuscript than that the fragments transcribed on it 
had probably belonged to the same library. 

II. Our previous knowledge of the Gospel according to St. 
Peter. We are indebted to Eusebius for much of our know- 
ledge of early Church writings now lost. He gives his opinion 
about the Gospel of St. Peter (H. &. iii. 3) where he groups it 
with the Acts, the Preaching, and the Revelation of Peter, as 
not to be classed with either the First, or even the Second, 
Epistle, because no Church writer, either of former days or his 
own, had used testimonies from these writings —-that is to say, 
had quoted them as authoritative. In another place (iii. 25) 
he favourably distinguishes the Apocalypse of Peter from the 
Gospel. The former (which, as other evidence proves, had far 
wider circulation than the Gospel ever obtained) he places 
with the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
others, in the lowest class of disputed books, not canonical, 
but recognized by most Church writers. But he goes on to 
say that besides the writings in this class there are others 
forged by heretics in the names of Apostles, such as the Gospels 
of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, &c., the Acts of Andrew, of 
John, and other Apostles. These he rejects, not only because 
no Church writer has deemed them worthy of quotation, but 
also because the difference of their style from the apostolic 
character, and the discordance of their doctrine from true 
orthodoxy, clearly prove them to be heretical forgeries. Where- 
fore, he says, they are not to be classed among the vd@a or dis- 
puted books, but to be rejected as absolutely absurd and 
impious. 

Eusebius has preserved for us! one of the authorities 
which helped to form his judgment about this Gospel, and 
which, until the late discovery, furnished our best information 
as to its character. This is an extract from a letter written 
by Serapion, who was Bishop of Antioch (A.D. 190-203), to 
members of the Church of Rhossus in Cilicia. In order to evade 
discussions on questions of translation irrelevant to the pre- 
sent inquiry, we content ourselves with the translation of it 
given by Westcott in his History of the Canon of the New 
Testament, p. 390: 

‘ We, brethren, receive both Peter and the other Apostles as Christ ;? 
but as experienced men we reject the writings falsely inscribed with 
their names, since we know that we did not receive such [from our 
1 AB. 32: 3 Matt. x. 40, 

cc2 
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fathers]. For when I visited you I supposed that! all were attached 
to the right faith ; andasI had not thoroughly examined the Gospel 
which they brought forward under the name of Peter, I said: Ifthis 
is the only thing which seems to create petty jealousies (ycxpowvyiav) 
among you, let it be read. But now, since I have learned, from what 
has been told me, that their mind was covertly attached to some 
heresy (aipéoe: rwi évedpwAcvev), I shall be anxious to come to you 
again; so, brethren, expect me quickly. But we, brethren, having 
comprehended the nature of the heresy which Marcianus held—how 
he contradicted himself from failing to understand what he said, you 
will learn from what has been written you—were able to examine 
the book thoroughly, having borrowed it from others who commonly 
use (adaxnoavrwr) this very gospel—that is, from the successors of those 
who first sanctioned it, whom we call Docetz (for most of [Mar- 
cianus’s] opinions belong to their teaching) ; and to find that the 
greater part of the contents agrees with the right doctrine of the 
Saviour, though some new injunctions? are added in it which we 
have subjoined for your benefit.’ 


This extract suggests several points for discussion : 

(1) Zahn will not admit that we are entitled to infer from 
this passage that the Gospel of St. Peter was ever read in the 
public service of the Church, and he supposes that the ques- 
tion Serapion had to decide was whether or not he would 
permit Christians to read itin private. But we cannot concur 
in this view ; finding it much easier to believe that there was 
in the second century a certain laxity in the admission of 
books into the public reading of the Church, than that there 
was at that time episcopal interference with the private reading 
of Christians. Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, tinged with 
heresy, circulated very widely ; and some of the things told 
in them passed into popular Christian belief. 

(2) On the other hand, we cannot accept Mr. Rendel 
Harris’s representation that ‘the good people of Rhossus’ 
had been quietly reading a decidedly heretical Gospel, to 
which they were so much attached that they were unwilling 
to give it up, until the vigilance of Serapion detected and 
revealed its unorthodox character. It seems to us plain that, 
on the contrary, it was the vigilance of the leading presbyters 


1 Robinson renders ‘you all.’ If we had to supply a pronoun, we 
should prefer ‘they all ;’ for it appears from the ‘they’ which immedi- 
ately follows, that in the sentence preceding Eusebius’s extract, Serapion 
had been speaking of patrons of this Gospel whom he does not identify 
with those whom he is addressing ; and it is only in the case of these 
that he finds he had formed too favourable an opinion of their orthodoxy. 

2 Possibly we are not entitled to press the force of the word employed ; 
and the words may merely mean ‘some things are added of which we 
subjoin a list.’ 
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at Rhossus that stirred up the supineness ofthe bishop. Our 
view is that Serapion on his visit to Rhossus was called on 
to forbid the use of this Gospel by one or two Christian com- 
munities who had introduced it into their public reading ; 
that, not being aware that any question of doctrine was in- 
volved, he deprecated quarrels on such a subject, and permitted 
the use of the book. But, on its being further represented to 
him that the Gospel in question was one of heretical tendencies, 
he satisfied himself by investigation that the charge was 
justified ; and made a cautionary list of the passages in which 
this book had added to the requirements of the Gospel. We 
so far agree with Zahn that we consider this cautionary list 
must have been specially intended to guard those who might 
meet with the book in their private reading. 

(3) Professor Robinson in his edition has, mainly on the au- 
thority of the Armenian translation of Eusebius, changed the 
name Marcianus into Marcion; but on this point we cannot agree 
with him. No transcriber would have been likely to alter the 
well-known name Marcion into Marcianus ; but the converse 
change is very conceivable. Nothing forbids us to suppose 
that an otherwise unknown Marcianus may have headed an 
heretical movement in Cilicia; but Marcion’s whole attitude 
towards the elder Apostles makes it incredible that he would 
have taken under his patronage an alleged Gospel of Peter, 
and we know that in point of fact the Gospel of Marcion’s 
sect was one which he framed himself on the basis of St. 
Luke’s. 

It is to be noted what small circulation this Gospel appears 
to have had. Serapion had evidently been unacquainted with 
it when it was shown to him at Rhossus; and when he after- 
wards desired to examine it more closely, he had difficulty in 
obtaining a copy, and was forced to borrow one from an here- 
tical sect. 

(4) We think it worth while to add that we regard it as 
an inaccuracy when Serapion’s statement that this Gospel was 
used by the Docetz is quoted in the form that he rejected 
it on account of its Docetism. The name ‘Docetz’ has a 
much wider extension now than it had in the second century. 
The idea that our Lord’s body was not real flesh and blood 
was common to many of the early Gnostic sects ; and in our 
modern language all who held this opinion might be described 
as Docetz ; but we have not seen any author earlier than 
Theodoret quoted as employing this name as a common title 
for those who held the opinions which we now characterize as 
Docetic. In the second century Docete appears to be the 
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name (or perhaps we should say the nickname given by their 
opponents) of a small sect founded by Julius Cassianus. The 
name, no doubt, was given to them on account of their Docetic 
opinions ;'! but the odd thing is that in the early part of the 
third century, when Hippolytus hears of a sect called Docete 
(or, as his manuscript has it, Aoxzta/), he has no idea what the 
word means, and? tries to derive it from doxds. And in the 
account which he gives of the doctrines of these people 
Docetism has no prominent place.4| The connexion of Cas- 
sianus with the sect rests on the authority of Clement of 
Alexandria, who calls Cassianus® 6 tis Soxjoews 2#Edpyor, 
but in the context he deals with Cassianus as a defender, not 
of Docetism, but of Encratism. There was a connexion be- 
tween these two doctrines, which had a common root in the 
principle held by so many Gnostic sects, that evil had its 
origin in the essential depravity of matter. Thus they felt 
it to be unlawful to extend the dominion of matter by pro- 
creation ; and it was repugnant to them to believe that our 
Lord had a material body. St. Jerome in Gal. vi. 8, connects 
these two opinions of Cassianus: ‘ Cassianus, qui putativam 
Christi carnem introducens, omnem conjunctionem masculi ad 
feminam immundam arbitratur,’ 

In this controversy it appears from Clement that the 
Encratites appealed to the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
whence it has very commonly been supposed that Cassianus 
taught in Egypt. Zahn, on the other hand, concludes from 
the fact that it appears to have been in Antioch that the name 
Docetz was given to the sect, that it must have been there 
that Cassianus taught. However this may be, what we here 
wish to point out is that the people who werecalled Docetz 
had other peculiar doctrines besides Docetism ; and therefore 
that it is possible that the additions which Serapion charges 
them with having made to the commandments of our Lord 
might have had an Encratite tendency. 

The observation just made throws light on the only infor- 
mation we had had before the late find as to anything con- 


' See Ignat. Zrall. 10, Smyrn. 2, 4. 2 Her. viii. 8, 11. 

3 Matt. vii. 3. 

* It is one of the circumstances which cast suspicion on the trust- 
worthiness of the informant of Hippolytus that in the document which 
came into his possession ‘ Docetz’ appears to be the name given to the 
sect by themselves. Now, however freely they may have used the word 
8dxnous in speaking of our Lord’s life on earth, it is not likely that they would 
have taken the name Docetz for themselves ; and in fact Serapion dis- 
tinctly says ‘those whom we call Docetz.’ 

° Strom. iii. 13. 
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tained in the Gospel of Peter. Origen says,' ‘Some say that 
the brothers of Jesus were sons of Joseph by a former wife, 
taking their opinion from a tradition in the Gospel which is 
inscribed “ according to Peter” or from the book of James.’ 
The doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Mary would be likely 
to be dwelt upon by an Encratite. 

The only other piece of patristic information about this 
Gospel must be rejected as untrustworthy, viz. that Theodoret 
states? that it was used by the sect of the Nazarenes. Theo- 
doret, writing in the middle of the fifth century, does not 
profess to know anything about the early Jewish sects but 
what he had learned from former writers. He begins his 
second book on heresies by stating that there were two 
classes of Ebionites—the one acknowledging our Lord’s 
miraculous Conception, and the other rejecting it ; and that 
besides these there were the Nazarenes, viz. Jews who 
honoured Jesus as a just man. When we compare this ac- 
count with what we know of his authorities, it does not com- 
mend itself to us as trustworthy ; and when he goes on to 
make a distribution of heretical gospels among these sects, 
stating that the first of them used the Gospel according to 
Matthew, the second that according to the Hebrews, and the 
third that according to Peter, we are little tempted to give 
credence to his story, even if the newly-discovered fragment 
did not refute the theory of a Jewish origin of the Gospel. 

To the passages we have quoted we have only to add that 
Jerome * mentions Gospel and Apocalypse among five writings 
ascribed to Peter but rejected as apocryphal. We cannot 
say whether he had ever seen the Gospel himself, or merely 
echoed the judgment of Eusebius. The Gospel is named in 
the Gelasian list of apocryphal books ; but even the mention 
of the name of this Gospel by any Father is so rare that it is 
one of the last books we could beforehand have expected to 
recover. 

III. Zhe contents of the newly-discovered fragment.—This 
document has been made so easily accessible by Professors 
Swete and Robinson, by Mr. Rendel Harris, and others, that 
although printing a translation of it entire would make our 
comments more easily intelligible, we do not feel justified in 
so occupying space. Suffice it to say that the fragment con- 
tains that part of the Gospel which gave the history of our 
Lord’s Passion, beginning with Pilate’s washing of his hands, 


1 Comm. in Matt. t. x. 17, opp. iii. 462 or iii. 45, Lommatzsch. 
® Her. Fab. ii. 1. 
3 De Virr. illust, 1. 
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and ending with the account of the appearance of the angel 
to the women as told in St. Mark xvi. t-8. 

It may be regarded as undisputed that the fragment now 
discovered is really a portion of the work which had some 
circulation in the second century under the title of the 
‘Gospel according to Peter.’ True, we are not in possession 
of that part of the document which contained the title ; but 
the narrative is written in the first person, and professes to be 
that of an eyewitness, and at the very close the narrator gives 
his name—‘ I Simon Peter and Andrew my brother took our 
nets. The fragment, therefore, is part of a Gospel which 
claimed Peter as its author ; and internal evidence altogether 
favours the belief that the Gospel was that which in early 
times was attributed to that Apostle. 

We inquire, Is the fragment likely to have belonged to 
that Gospel of which Serapion tells as being in use among the 
Docetze ? And to this question an affirmative answer may 
be given. Instead of relating, as do the Canonical Gospels, 
that our Lord was silent when questioned by His judges, this 
Gospel makes Him silent when crucified, as feeling no pain 
(goviTa ws pndév tovov eywv).! The form in which our 
Lord’s cry on the Cross is given—‘ My power, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’—indicates adoption of the theory, common to 
different Gnostic sects, of a kind of double personality in our 
Lord, the Divine Power which had dwelt within Him during 
His life of mighty works being withdrawn at His Crucifixion. 

Again we ask whether our fragment corresponds with 
Theodoret’s account, that the Gospel of Peter was that used 
by the Jewish sect of the Nazarenes, and here our answer 
must be in the negative ; for this Gospel is strongly anti- 
Jewish. Not only is it so in its whole tone, but great solici- 
tude is shown to clear the Roman authorities of the guilt of 
crucifying our Lord, and to throw it on the Jews. It is 
Herod, not Pilate, who passes sentence on our Lord; Pilate 
washes his hands to clear himself of participation in the 
crime, but we are expressly told that the Jewish judges failed 
to do so. Again, when those who are represented as having 
witnessed our Lord’s resurrection report to Pilate what they 
had seen, exclaiming, ‘ Truly this was the Son of God,’ Pilate 
is made to answer, ‘I am clear from the blood of the Son of 


' With regard to the use of the word mdévos may be compared the 
Greek Acts of Perpetua, where the Latin—‘ Pudoris potius memor quam 
doloris ’"—is rendered, aidods padXov prnpovedoaca } mover, and ‘ut aliquid 
doloris gustaret’ iva kai att) yevonrar trav mévwv. Swete refers also to 
Gen. xxxiv. 25. 
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God ; it was you who determined this.’ As we have already 
intimated, Theodoret’s authority is too small to allow dis- 
cordance with his account to inspire any doubt that our frag- 
ment is part of the second-century Gospel of Peter. 

Many of the Gnostic sects were strongly anti-Jewish, and 
were disposed to be so by their principles. They looked on 
matter as the source of all evil, and therefore regarded the 
Creator of the material universe as one who did no good 
work—who, far from being the Supreme God, must have been 
His enemy. The Jews in their sacred books clearly identified 
the God whom they worshipped with the Creator ; and those 
who looked on the Creator as a malignant being, whose laws 
enlightened persons ought to resist, naturally extended their 
opposition to the men who worshipped him. 

But the attempt to clear the Roman authorities of the 
guilt of Christ’s death had also a more innocent source. 
Such a representation would clearly make the Gospel more 
acceptable when it was preached to Gentiles. Now all four 
Evangelists agree in representing Pilate as only yielding to 
Jewish pressure in condemning one whom he did not himself 
regard as worthy as death, and this is very strongly brought 
out in St. Matthew’s Gospel. It was known that Roman 
governors were in the habit of reporting their proceedings to 
the emperor, and Christians had every reason to think that 
the report which Pilate sent concerning our Lord must have 
been a favourable one. In process of time a document pur- 
porting to give Pilate’s actual report got into Christian circu- 
lation. Whatever may have been the date of such a produc- 
tion, it is plain that though pseudo-Peter' may have gone 
further than others in the whitewashing of Pilate, his action 
need not necessarily be ascribed to heretical motives. 

IV. The relation of the Gospel of Peter to the Canonical 
Gospels.—The coincidences are so many and so striking as to 
leave no doubt that either Peter copied the Canonical Gospels 
or vice versa, or else that both drew from common sources. 
On the other hand, he differs from the Canonical Gospels so 
freely that if he copied them he must have felt himself in no 
way bound to defer implicitly to their authority. Hence 
Harnack’s idea is that ‘Peter’ must have written before the 
Canonical Gospels had attained the authority which they 
subsequently acquired ; that in his time the Gospel materials 
were still fluid, consisting of traditions which different evan- 
gelists worked up each in his own way, and that the coinci- 


' ‘We must be excused if, instead of this, we say for shortness Peter 
when we can do so without ambiguity. 
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dences between Peter and our Four may be explained by 
both having worked on similar traditions, which had reached 
them independently. 

Now let us say at the outset that the most conservative 
of critics may discuss with a perfectly unbiassed mind the 
questions, What is the date of this new Gospel? and Are its 
variations from the accepted story to be ascribed to fancy or 
to the use of independent traditions? What the antiquity of 
a Gospel may be is one question ; what its authority, another. 
We know from the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel that others 
before him had attempted to arrange a narrative of the things 
our Lord had said and done. If the evidence should show 
that this newly-discovered Gospel was pre-Lucan, we need 
have no difficulty in receiving that evidence, but we should 
not be thereby forced to believe that the Christian community 
had been wrong in giving a preference to the accepted Four, 
such that the ancient Gospels had become practically extinct. 
Again, it is very conceivable that sayings and deeds of our 
Lord other than those contained in the Canonical Gospels 
might have been preserved in the memory of His disciples, 
and that an uncanonical Gospel, even though later than the 
Four, might have been early enough to preserve some of 
those traditions. Many, for instance, believe that the story of 
the woman taken in adultery, though not properly belonging 
to the Gospel of St. John, may have been a true tradition, 
probably preserved by an early uncanonical Gospel. We have, 
therefore, no cause to reject offhand the suggestion that this 
new Gospel may be early enough to rest in some degree on 
independent traditions; and if so, its variations from the 
Canonical story would deserve attentive consideration. 

Although the Church’s allegiance to its old Four Gospels 
would not be shaken by a proof of the antiquity of that which 
has recently come to light, the case would be altered if we 
were forced to believe that it was written by Peter, as it 
claims to be. The story told by so close a companion of our 
Lord would have authority to which all other testimony must 
give way. But on one point all critics are agreed. No one 
imagines that this new find really was written by Peter. 
And, in fact, a Gospel written by Peter must from the first 
have had such authority that it is inconceivable that the 
Christian Church should have refused to receive it, or rather 
have buried it in oblivion. Now, we might reject the tradi- 
tional date of any of our received Gospels without imputing 
forgery to the writers ; for none of them, not even the Fourth, 
contains such an explicit claim to a particular authorship as 
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is made in the Gospel which claims to be Peter’s. If this 
claim be not well founded, the work must be described as a 
forgery, and one which could not have been made with any 
prospect of success while the Apostle was living. This con- 
sideration alone puts a limit to the antiquity which we can 
ascribe to this Gospel. 

But internal evidence marks it of later date than any of 
the Canonical Gospels. In the first place the name Jesus, 
by which our Lord is habitually called in those Gospels, does 
not once occur in the Petrine Gospel, where he is commonly 
designated as ‘the Lord.’ This, no doubt, became the title by 
which he was ordinarily known in the Christian community ; 
but the Canonical Evangelists exhibit a consciousness which 
the so-called Peter has not—that in our Lord’s lifetime Jesus 
of Nazareth was the name by which he was known to his 
countrymen. 

Again, the day of the Resurrection is in this Gospel 
twice designated as 1) xvpiaxy, a name the earliest occurrence 
of which is in the Apocalypse, one of the latest books of our 
Canon. The Canonical Gospels simply describe the day as 
the first day of the week. The habitual use of the phrase 
‘the Jews’ may be taken as a mark of late date, though not 
of later date than that of St. John’s Gospel. 

Further, when we compare any narrative in the Canonical 
Gospels with the corresponding narrative in Peter, we cannot 
doubt that we have in the former the earlier form of the story, 
and, further, we are persuaded that no sane criticism can 
hesitate to pronounce that the variations in the latter proceed, 
not from the use of independent traditions, but from arbitrary 
and fanciful ornamentations. If independent traditions had 
been used they would surely occasionally preserve a version 
of the story more credible or more intelligible, but this is never 
the case. 

Let us, for example, compare the Petrine narrative of the 
Resurrection with the account in Mark xvi. with which it has 
many verbal coincidences. Pseudo-Peter represents the Re- 
surrection as witnessed not only by the soldiers who guarded 
the tomb, but by a company of priests and other Jews who 
had joined in the watch. St. Mark only tells that the tomb 
was found empty, but does not relate that anyone witnessed 
the departure of the body. And St. Luke lays special stress 
on the absence of Jewish or heathen testimony to the Resur- 
rection. In Acts x. 40, 41, he records Peter’s address to 
Cornelius, ‘ Him God raised up the third day and showed Him 
openly, not to all the people but unto witnesses chosen before 
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of God, even to us who did eat and drink with Him after he 
rose from the dead.’ And repeatedly in this book of the Acts 
the point is insisted on that the Apostles were witnesses 
chosen of God to bear testimony to our Lord’s Resurrection.! 
It would manifestly be so much for the advantage of the 
Christian case if testimony were borne to our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion by His opponents, that the fact that the author of the 
Acts was ignorant that any such testimony had been given 
obliges us to assign a late date to the alleged Gospel of Peter. 
Again, in describing the angel who was seen by the women, 
Pseudo-Peter uses St. Mark’s word veavicxos, and there is 
nothing to suggest that this angel differed in stature from 
ordinary men. But the two angels whom he himself intro- 
duces as raising our Lord from the tomb, are described as so 
tall that their heads reached to heaven. This conception 
quite corresponds with that entertained about angels by the 
Elkesaites, a sect apparently not very distant in time and 
place from Serapion’s Docete. Their sacred book? gives 
the dimensions of the angel who was the bearer of their 
revelation. He was ninety-six miles high, twenty-four from 
shoulder to shoulder, his footprints were fourteen miles long, 
and soon. The same idea of the size of the angels is found 
in the Clementine Homilies (viii. 15), which represent the 
giants of Gen. vi. as of mixed parentage, as much inferior in 
stature to their angelic fathers as they were superior to their 
human mothers. 

In the same connexion we must take notice of the strange 
tale in the Gospel of Peter about the cross following the rising 
Lord out of His tomb and making answer to a question about 
His preaching to the dead. The Valentinian sect, with which 
Zahn connects Cassianus, was clearly later than the growth of 
the veneration of the Cross in the Christian Church; for we can 
only explain the prominence given to Stauros in that system as 
developed from a veneration of the Cross well established when 
Valentinus founded his school. Compare also the story told 
about the cross of light in the Gnostic Acta Johannis (p. 222, 
Zahn). If we could accept such an early date for the Petrine 
Gospel as to be able to believe these wonderful stories to have 
been part of the ‘ Gospel-stuff’ out of which our Canonical Four 
were manufactured, we must certainly give the compilers of 
the latter great credit for their sobriety and judgment in ex- 
cluding such stories from their narrative, and we must praise 
the good taste of the Christian community which preferred 

S 4,8, 23's 11.993 i. F5i5 Vi 52 $ AML 3. 
2 Hippol. Ref. ix, 12. 
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the simpler version. But all sober criticism must recognize in 
the fancies of the Petrine Gospel ornamental additions to an 
older story, and will account for their non-acceptance in the 
Christian community by the fact that they were not invented 
until the simple account had been so well established as alone 
authentic that attempts to improve on it could not succeed. 

Once more, when Peter represents Herod as the ruler 
who condemned the Lord, and Pilate as playing a subordinate 
part, and as obliged to apply to Herod in order to obtain our 
Lord’s body, he not only comes into collision with the ‘ suffered 
under Pontius Pilate,’ which has been the immemorial tradition 
of the Christian Church, but with all that we know from 
Josephus and others as to the government of Judza at the 
time. Who can believe the Petrine version to be founded on 
a genuine tradition and not rather to be a distortion of the 
true account made with a polemical object ? 

A further note of lateness is the contrast between the de- 
finiteness of the Canonical narrative and the vagueness, both 
with respect to time and place, of the Petrine Gospel. Our 
fragment begins with the trial before Herod, and the scene, 
we may suppose, is laid in Herod’s house. Then Herod 
hands our Lord over to the people who push and drag Him 
along. It is apparently on the way that He is crowned with 
thorns and placed as judge on the seat of judgment, but where 
this seat was to be found we are not told, and it is hard to 
guess. After the crucifixion Peter and other Apostles take 
their nets and goto the sea, but no mention has been made of 
a journey to Galilee, and we are left uncertain whether or not 
the narrator imagined the sea to be in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. 

Notes of time are equally deficient. One looks at the 
Gospel with curiosity to see whether it represents the 14th or 
the 15th Nisan as the day of our Lord’s Crucifixion. But so 
far are we from getting a decisive answer, that the doubt 
arises whether this Evangelist knew anything about Jewish 
feasts. He represents our Lord’s condemnation as taking 
place before the first day of unleavened bread. Immediately 
after relating the appearance of the angel to the women at the 
sepulchre, and before going on to relate, as it would seem, an 
appearance of our Lord by the sea, he says ‘it was the last 
day of the feast.’ If Zahn has done him an injustice in sup- 
posing that he imagined the feast to be only of two days’ 
duration, he has only his own unskilfulness to thank for the 
false suspicion. 

Again, immediately after relating our Lord’s death, ‘ Peter’ 
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says that he and his brethren were fasting and weeping ‘ until 
the Sabbath.’ We ask ourselves on what day did he suppose 
the crucifixion to take place, and was he aware that the 
Sabbath began on the evening of the Friday? With regard 
to the first point, there is no doubt that he took the crucifixion 
day to be Friday ; for he makes Herod reply to an application 
for our Lord’s body (which, according to his account,' was made 
before the Crucifixion) ‘we should in any case have buried 
him, as the Sabbath is drawing on.’ But with regard to the 
second point, ‘Peter’ shows himself so ignorant of Jewish 
customs that he may easily not have known that the Sabbath 
began in the evening. 

Some commentators, incapable of the irreverence of 
imagining that ‘ Peter’ had not some clear conception of the 
order of events, have taken his meaning to be that the Apostles 
remained hiding in Jerusalem until the Saturday following the 
Easter Sunday. As they would not travel on the Sabbath, 
they could not commence their journey to Galilee earlier than 
the Sunday, and one is tempted to ask how many days 
‘Peter’ supposed to elapse between the Resurrection of our 
Lord (which he describes as taking place during the Saturday 
night after the Crucifixion) and His first appearance to the 
disciples. But it is needless to break this butterfly on the 
wheel, for there is no reason to suppose he meant to tell a 
story in which he has absolutely no one to keep him in 
countenance. Some light is thrown on the matter by the in- 
junction in the Syriac Didascalia, which is recognized as having 
some affinities with the Petrine Gospel: ‘On Friday and on 
the Sabbath ye shall completely fast and eat nothing until 
the third hour of the night after the Sabbath, and then shall 
ye end the fast, for so have we also fasted when our Lord suf- 
fered.’ It is plain that ‘ Peter’ had no Sabbath in his mind 
but that of the day after the Crucifixion. Anyone will be 
better able to understand the Gospel of Peter if he has ever 
played the game of ‘ Russian Scandal,’ and thus has learned 
how cleverly a stupid man can succeed in spoiling the points 
of every story told him. There is similar haziness in the 
account of the feelings of the Jewish rulers on our Lord’s 
death. They are greatly terrified by the earthquake that takes 
place when His body is placed in the ground, but then the 
sun shines out, and they rejoice on finding that the death had 


1 Our private opinion is that it is a mistake to assume that ‘ Peter’ 
designedly makes a chronological variation from the accepted account in 
cases where it may be that he merely bungles in telling a story of which 
he has no clear conception in his own mind. 
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not taken place after sunset; but immediately afterwards 
they begin to beat their breasts, discovering what evils they 
had brought on themselves by their crime. 

We find like indistinctness when we inquire what notions 
‘Peter’ had about our Lord’s ascension. He tells us that our 
Lord, having uttered his cry on the Cross, was ‘taken up,’ 
avednpOn, the word which in St. Mark xvi. 19 and in Acts i. 
11 isused with regard to the Ascension. Yet it would appear 
that he did not regard ‘the Lord’ as having departed, for he 
goes on to give this title to the dead body, ‘ Joseph washed 
the Lord and wrapped him in a linen cloth. And presently 
his account of the Resurrection includes an account of an 
immediate ascension of the risen Lord to heaven; but even 
this can hardly be understood to mean a final departure from 
earth, for our fragment breaks off at the commencement of 
what, to all appearance, is an account of an appearance on 
earth of the risen Lord. 

On the whole our conclusion is that ‘ Peter’ is so much later 
than the Canonical Evangelists that he might have copied 
from them, but that they could not have copied from him ; 
that his variations from them have no trace of having been 
derived from independent tradition, but have all the marks of 
being pure invention ; and therefore that it is not reasonable to 
account for his coincidences with them by supposing that he 
got them from independent knowledge of the traditions em- 
bodied in our Gospels when there is no difficulty in believing 
that he knew the Gospels themselves. But here we have to 
deal with Harnack’s question, To what date, then, can we as- 
cribe this Gospel? Must it not have been written before our 
Four had acquired the authority they have now, and while 
the Gospel tradition was still fluid, and might be worked up 
by any artist into such form as he pleased? The answer to 
these questions altogether depends on our theory as to the 
community in which we suppose the Gospel to have arisen. 
In the community which soon came to be known as the 
Catholic Church, the authority of the Four Gospels dates 
from the earliest times of which we have any record. But 
outside that community, in the little sects which we describe 
as heretical, apocryphal Gospels, and other writings falsely 
purporting to be Apostolic, swarmed in the second century. 
There were Gospels of Thomas, of Matthias, of the Twelve 
Apostles, according to the Egyptians, besides apocryphal 
Acts and Revelations without number. Peter’s name was a 
favourite one in the ascription of such literature ; besides the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter, we have the Travels of 
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Peter, the Preaching of Peter, the Judgment of Peter. Large 
part of the pseudo-Clementine romance consists of sermons 
and discourses ascribed to Peter. The production of much 
of this literature need not be ascribed to heretical intent ; nor 
are we obliged to regard the authors as wanting in respect to 
the Canonical books, which they desired to supplement rather 
than to correct. The curiosity of Christians longed for in- 
formation on points about which the Scripture narrative is 
silent : What was the history of our Lord during those early 
years of which the New Testament tells so little; what was 
the history of Joseph and Mary before their marriage ; what 
missionary work was done by Peter and Paul in addition to 
what is recorded in the book of the Acts ; and what was done 
by other Apostles. It is intelligible that one who professed to be 
able to give such information should meet with a ready hearing. 
But there was another motive for the production of pseudo- 
Apostolic documents besides that of satisfying curiosity : 
namely, the desire to claim Apostolic authority for doctrines 
which Christ and His Apostles had never taught. Every one 
of the numerous sects of the second century which we 
habitually include under the common name of Gnostic 
claimed to be in possession of Apostolic traditions unknown 
to the majority of Christians. And there was scarcely one of 
them in which these traditions were not gathered into pseudo- 
Apostolic books. 

Now there is little doubt to which class this Gospel of 
Peter belongs. It is not a supplemental Gospel ; it merely 
tells with variations a story already told in the Canonical 
Gospels. It is confessedly a forgery ; for it claims to be the 
work of Peter, and no one imagines this to be true. No one 
can be surprised that the forger of a Gospel which claimed such 
authorship should be little scrupulous in admitting variations 
from the Gospels previously accepted, because this one 
claimed to rest on higher authority than theirs. We might 
think it probable that such a forgery would not be made 
merely to gain liberty for a little purposeless romancing, but 
rather with the object of gaining authoritative recommenda- 
tion for certain doctrines. And when we find that this 
Gospel was little known to early Christian writers; that 
towards the end of the second century a leading bishop could 
only get a copy by application to an heretical sect ; and that 
internal evidence of the fragment now recovered shows it to 
be tinged with heretical ideas, we have no cause for surprise 
that this heretical Gospel should differ freely from the Gospels 


of the Catholic Church. 
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V. Detailed comparison with the Canonical Gospels. (1) St. 
Mark.—In the story of the appearance of the angel to the 
- women the verbal coincidences with Mark xvi. are so striking 
that it may be said to be here universally acknowledged.that 
Peter copied Mark. And Zahn has noticed one case where 
the copying has been so careless as to put it beyond doubt 
on which side the obligation lies. St. Mark says of the 
women, ‘ They said among themselves, Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre. And when they 
looked they saw that the stone was rolled away; for it was 
very great.’ The Petrine Gospel represents them as saying, 
‘Who shall roll us away the stone which was laid at the door 
of the tomb? For the stone was great, and we are afraid 
lest some one should see us.’ The blunder of putting the 
past tense into the mouth of the women looks like a care- 
less copying of the ‘ was’ of St. Mark. 

When it has been acknowledged that Peter used St. Mark’s 
Gospel we shall find that we are not much concerned with 
the question that has been raised ; whether this means our 
present Second Gospel or a supposed ‘ original Mark.’ This 
will appear from what we have to say about St. Matthew. 

(2) St. Matthew.—The concluding portions of St. Mark 
beginning with chap. xv. may be divided into sections as 
follows: A, B, C, D, E, F, the sections terminating respec- 
tively with verses I, 10, 14, 38, 47, xvi.8. The corresponding 
passage in St. Matthew may be similarly written A, a, B, b, 
C, c, D, d, E, e, F, f, the sections terminating respectively at 
verses xxvii. 2, 10, 18, 19, 23, 25, 51 a, 53, 61, 66, xxviii. 8. 
In the sections which we have marked with capital letters the 
same story is told in both Gospels in words substantially the 
same ; the sections marked with small letters are peculiar to 
St. Matthew. Now, treating the question as a purely critical 
problem, the inspection of this table gives the impression that 
the compiler of the First Gospel used the Second as one of 
his authorities, and was content to copy it, only inserting in 
their proper places additional particulars which he had learned 
from other sources. Whatever was found in the Gospel which 
our first Evangelist copied may surely be reckoned as part of 
the ‘original Mark.’ Wecan therefore claim for that original 
all the sections marked with capitals in our table ; and these 
make up nearly the whole of that part of the Second Gospel 
which is parallel to the Petrine fragment. 

If we were dealing with the Synoptic problem it would be 
important to study all the variations between the First and 
the Second Gospel in the sections common to both, in order 
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to determine whether the authority which the first Evangelist t! 
used was our present St. Mark or an earlier form of that st 
Gospel. But our inquiry being whether Peter knew Matthew 
as well as St. Mark, only one of these variations is relevant G 
to the purpose. Mark describes the draught offered to our of 
Lord before being placed on the cross as ‘ wine mingled with is 
myrrh’; Matthew has, instead, ‘ mingled with gall’ ; this being am 
the only place where gall is mentioned by our Evangelists, to 
Peter tells of a draught of vinegar and gall mingled (xepa- wi 
cavtes). Turning now to the sections we have marked with ha 
small letters—namely, those where Matthew has made additions St. 
to the story told by Mark—we find that those marked (a) and ha’ 
(b) lie outside the limits of our fragment. That marked (c) tells the 
the story of Pilate’s washing his hands, of which no mention is par 
made either by any other Evangelist or by any early writer the 
who may not be supposed to have derived his knowledge wit 
from St. Matthew. Pseudo-Peter has the story, only making dea 
it more pointed for his purpose by adding that none of the 
other judges washed his hands. He was late enough to den 
have known St. Matthew, and we know no reason for ima- tom 
gining that he got the story elsewhere. Similarly with re- he | 
gard to sections (e) and (f), which relate the story of the guard Mat 
of soldiers set to watch the tomb. That also is one of the Ror 
things peculiar to St. Matthew, and we see no cause for re- also 
jecting the obvious account of the matter: namely, that Peter “for 
borrowed the main story from St. Matthew, ornamenting it beer 
with fanciful additions of his own. There remains section kney 
(d), the first part of which, relating that our Lord’s death was impr 
followed by an earthquake, is also peculiar to St. Matthew, Pete. 
not being told by either Mark, Luke, or John, Peter adopts ange 
this with the fanciful addition that the earthquake took they 
place when our Lord’s body, having been taken down from his re 
the cross, was laid upon the ground. He makes no use of the woul 
latter part of (d), which tells that bodies of the saints arose ; (: 
and Harnack thence infers that he could not have known St. that | 
Matthew. But when we find that out of five statements porta 
peculiar to St. Matthew he makes use of four and is silent a 
about the fifth, we consider it more rational to infer know- § word « 
ledge from his use than ignorance from his silence. It must J tmxov 
be added that, though he does not repeat Matthew’s state- J @ dura, 
ment, he knows the story, probably developed out of it, of the F (7,7 
‘harrowing of hell.’ In relating the Resurrection he says,‘ A (Acta) 
voice was heard from heaven: Thou hast preached! to them J Peter 
1 It does not seem necessary to translate interrogatively when it is ee 
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that are asleep; and there was heard from the cross the re- 
sponse, Yea,’ 

The conclusion that Peter was acquainted with Matthew’s 
Gospel is confirmed by other indications. Thus, in speaking 
of our Lord’s cry on the cross, he uses St. Matthew’s word 

aveBonoe ; and his translation, ‘my power,’ indicates that he 
read with Matthew ’H)/, not with Mark ’EXew/. He seems 
to have combined Matthew and John in saying that the place 
where our Lord was buried was Joseph’s garden ; he might 
have learned from St. John that it was a garden, but only from 
St. Matthew that it was Joseph’s own tomb. He seems to 
have combined Matthew and Mark when, in the last line of 
the fragment, he enumerates Levi as in the Apostolic com- 
pany. He got the name Levi from St. Mark, but it requires 
the help of the First Gospel to identify the publican Levi 
with the Apostle Matthew. The phrase cowwwpevor for ‘the 
dead ’ was probably suggested by Matt. xxvii. 52. 

We do not think Zahn’s remark over-subtle, that an inci- 
dental note in Peter’s account of the guard that watched the 
tomb betrays his knowledge of St. Matthew’s account, which 
he has altered. The difference of the two accounts is that 
Matthew represents the guard as only consisting of the 
Roman soldiers; Peter represents the scribes and elders as 
also present. Now, when in St. John iii. 24 we find the note 
‘for John had not yet been cast into prison,’ it has commonly 
been felt to be a legitimate inference that the Evangelist 
knew his readers to be acquainted with the story of John’s 
imprisonment, which he does not himself relate. So when 
Peter has to tell of the elders being called to witness the 
angelic appearances at the tomb, his explanatory note, ‘for 
they also were present,’ seems to betray his knowledge that 
his readers, who had learned the story from another source, 
would not have expected to find them there. 

(3) St. Luke.—Coming now to the Third Gospel, we find 
that Peter agrees with Luke’s narrative in the two most im- 
portant points in which it differs from that of the other 
Harnack struggles to amend the text so as to be able to translate the 
word ‘obedience, but Zahn’s quotations are decisive: Kat as dravres 
tmnxoveav 7d’Aunv (Martyrium Bartholoma@i, p. 256, Tischendorf) ; racae 
ai duvdpets r@v odpavaev bmjxovaay Td ddAndovia (Dormitio Maria, p. 109) ; 
év peo S€ adrds yevopevos €deye + Td auny Umaxoveré pov. fp~aro odv duveiv 
kai Aéyew - Ad€a gov, mdrep, Kal nueis KuKAevovres Umnxovouer alT@ Td duny 
(Acta Johannis, p. 220). The use of the word shows that the Gospel of 
Peter was not written before Christian worship had received some 
development. The interrogative rendering has led some to think that 


Peter represents our Lord as raised in so feeble a condition that when 
asked a question, he was unable to answer it Himself. 
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Canonical Gospels. One is, that Luke alone mentions that 
Herod played a part in our Lord’s condemnation.' This 
part Peter exaggerates to such a degree as to make his 
narrative absolutely unhistorical ; but we feel no doubt that 
Luke furnished the text on which he worked. The other 
point is that Peter has the story, peculiar to St. Luke, of the 
penitent robber on the cross, and that he puts into his mouth 
words substantially the same as those recorded by St. Luke: 
‘We indeed justly, for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds ; but this man hath done nothing amiss.’ 

In speaking of the malefactors he uses St. Luke’s word 
xaxoupyo.. His account of the people beating their breasts 
was suggested by Luke xxiii. 48, and the tréotpedov of 
the same verse is reproduced also in Peter’s conclusion. One 
phrase calls forcomment. Herod, when asked for our Lord’s 
body (and, as the story is told, before His crucifixion), is 
made to say cdBBartov éripdoxe. Now, the word ériupoono 
is quite intelligible as used (Matt. xxviii. 1) of the early dawn 
on Sunday morning. St. Luke’s use of the word (xxiii. 54), 
apparently of the twilight of Friday evening, is more puzzling, 
but commentators have managed to give some explanation. 
But it is hard to give any explanation of Peter’s use of the 
word concerning the early hours of Friday, except that he 
carelessly copied St. Luke. Zahn maintains that Peter’s use 
of St. Luke indicates that he knew that Gospel at a time 
when it had been so long in circulation that the text had been 
corrupted by additions; but this point will be more con- 
veniently discussed a little later. 

(4) S¢. John.—On a glance at the Gospel of Peter, the 
eye is caught at once by the mention of the breaking of the 
legs of the sufferers, a thing told by John alone of the 
Canonical Evangelists. John’s account of the matter is that 
this was done in.order to hasten the death of the malefactors, 
so that their bodies might not remain on the cross on the 
Sabbath day. Peter, without laying stress on the day being 
the Sabbath, makes the necessity for hastening the death 
arise from the Jewish law that the sun must not set on one 
that is put to death; yet he betrays his knowledge that the 
coming on of the Sabbath had a share in their anxiety by the 
words he puts into Herod’s mouth, ‘for the Sabbath is draw- 
ing on.’ There is nothing about sunset in the precept of the 
Jewish law (Deut. xxi. 23). Peter might have taken the 
suggestion from Josephus.’ 

1 St. Luke xxiii. 7 sgg. ; Acts iv. 27. 
* De Bell. Jud. iv. 5, 2, quoted by Zahn. 
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He presently forgets what he has said about the necessity 
of hastening the death of the malefactor, and makes the 
people, indignant at the reproaches of the penitent robber, 
refuse to have his legs broken, in order that he might have 
the torment of a lingering death. Our Lord’s own death is 
hastened by a draught of poisoned wine, and Peter does not 
seem to have realized that there would be any difficulty in 
handing it to him. The Canonical Evangelists, on the con- 
trary, have a vivid conception of the whole scene. The 
soldiers shorten the agony of the sufferers by striking them 
on the legs, the only part of the body within their reach; but 
one of them, having a spear, is able with it to pierce a vital 
part. We are told how the drink was administered—namely, 
by filling a sponge with the liquor and lifting it on a reed to 
the mouth. Peter gets the notion of poison from the word 
xox, introduced by St. Matthew; and he substitutes the 
medicated wine offered to our Lord when being placed on 
the cross, and refused by Him, for the é£os, which, at a later 
period, He accepted to relieve His thirst. In Matt. xxvii. 34, 
olvos is the reading of the oldest manuscripts, but at an early 
time d£0s was substituted in order to accentuate the coin- 
cidence with Ps. lxix. 21.' It is impossible to believe that 
Peter’s account is founded on independent tradition, and we 
must regard it as merely a fanciful alteration of the story 
which he found in the Gospels. We can hardly doubt that 
the story at the beginning of which our fragment breaks off 
was founded on John xxi.; but he has already found names 
for John’s two unnamed disciples, and calls them Andrew 
and Levi. He uses the combination ‘Simon Peter,’ so fre- 
quent in John’s Gospel, and especially in chap. xxi., but in 
the other Evangelists only found in Matt. xvi. 16, and Luke 
v.8. Dr. James Drummond had pointed out that the é«a@icev 
of John xix. 13 had been understood transitively, and had 
given rise to the idea, adopted by Peter, that our Lord had 
in mockery been placed on the seat of the tribunal ; but we 
shall presently return to this point. Verbal coincidences 
with St. John are numerous, wapaxivrrw (John xx. 5, I1), 
oupdépet (John xi. 50), Oeacdmevos & érroinoev (John xi. 45), 
Evuccov (John xix. 34), @&ove/a (John xix. 10), doBoupévn 
51a tovs "lovdaiovs (John xix. 38). Peter agrees with John ir. 
speaking as if only our Lord’s hands had been nailed to the 
Cross, and saying nothing about His feet. In speaking of 
the draught given our Lord, Peter has érAnpwoav ravta cal 
étedelwoay Kata Ths Kepadhs aitav Ta duapTHpara, words, 

1 Barnabas (7) mentions the drink of vinegar and gall. 
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we cannot doubt, suggested by those with which St. John 
introduces the same story: eid@s 06 “Incods bts wavta dn 
tetéreotar iva TerewOH » ypadyn. The title given to our 
Lord, the Saviour of men, is quite Johannine. The result is 
to convince us that Peter wrote so long after the Canonical 
Gospels, and in such dependence on them, that to use his 
Gospel to throw light on the difficult problem of the history 
of the formation of the Canonical Gospels is as irrational as 
it would be to use Milton’s Paradise Lost to throw light on 
controversies about the formation of the Book of Genesis. 

VI. Birthplace and Date of the Gospel— Although it was. 
in Egypt that the fragment of the Gospel of Peter was dis- 
covered, yet there is pretty general agreement that its birth- 
place is rather to be assigned to the neighbourhood in which 
Serapion found it—that is to say, to Syria. The testimony 
of Serapion also places a later limit on the date. We gather 
from what he says that the Gospel must have been in exist- 
ence at least a generation before his time—that is to say, 
that it cannot be much later than A.D. 170. 

No one has any controversial interest in discussing the 
question how much earlier it may have been, when once it 
has been ascertained that it is decidedly posterior to the 
Canonical Gospels. There probably would have been hot 
controversy if it could plausibly have been maintained that 
the Petrine Gospel was earlier than our Gospels or contem- 
porary with them; but when it is seen that whatever date we 
assign to Peter involves a still earlier date for the Canonical 
Gospels, all parties find it easy to agree to give it no earlier 
date than A.D. 130. Our method of inquiry is, that, having 
now become acquainted with a large fragment of the Petrine 
Gospel, we search if we can find coincidences with it in any 
early writer such as to prove that he was acquainted with it, 
and therefore that it existed before his time. In such an 
inquiry there must be room for differences of opinion whether 
coincidences do more than justify a suspicion of obligation, 
or whether they amount to actual proof; and our decision 
cannot but be affected by our opinion of the antecedent pro- 
bability that obligation could exist. 

LIgnatius.— Thus, the form in which the words of our Lord 
reported in Luke xxiv. 39 are quoted by Ignatius had 
been considered to indicate that he derived them from an 
extra-Canonical source; and our suspicions might be directed 
to the Gospel of Peter when we find Ignatius saying' that 
our Lord was truly ‘ nailed’ for us in the flesh under Pontius. 


1 Smyrn, 1. 
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Pilate and Herod the tetrarch. We have already commented 
on the place which Herod is assigned in the Petrine Gospel ; 
and in that Gospel, also, the nailing of our Lord has a pro- 
minence which it has not in the Canonical Gospels. How- 
ever, we need not discuss whether Peter’s Gospel could be as 
old as Ignatius, because the consideration is decisive that a 
Docetic Gospel could not have been favourably entertained 
by one with whom the protest against Docetism was one of 
his chief doctrinal interests. The mention of Herod is suffi- 
ciently explained by St. Luke’s Gospel; St. John alone, of 
our Evangelists, mentions the nails, but Ignatius had probably 
also read Col. ii. 14. 

Jerome tells us that the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which he translates, gave the saying of our Lord just referred 
to in the form in which it is quoted by Ignatius, and there is 
certainly nothing improbable in the supposition that Ignatius 
had read an Aramaic Gospel. Thus we can see that coin- 
cidence of an early writer with Peter does not necessarily 
imply obligation on either side, but may possibly be accounted 
for by the use by both of a common source. 

Origen.—We have already quoted Origen’s testimony 
that the statement that our Lord’s brethren were children of 
Joseph by a former wife was to be found both in the Gospel 
of Peter and in the Book of James. Since we feel no doubt 
that the latter document was considerably the older of the 
two, we think it probable that it was the authority whence 
Peter derived some of his statements. This passage is 
to be found in Origen’s Commentary on St. Matthew ; and 
Mr. Murray, in an interesting study of that commentary,! 
has found that it contains incidental traces of Origen’s know- 
ledge and use of the book. But the Commentary on 
St. Matthew is not earlier than A.D. 245, written after Origen 
had resided more than a dozen years in Palestine, where he 
might easily have met the Gospel of Peter. It will be useful 
to inquire whether Origen shows knowledge of this Gospel in 
earlier writings, but we shall certainly be surprised if he 
exhibits acquaintance with it in anything written before he 
left Egypt. We think it remarkable that we have as yet 
found no trace of acquaintance with Peter in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria, though he was omnivorous in his 
reading, very little fastidious in his use of authorities, and had 
been in Palestine before coming to Egypt. One is led to 
think that if the Petrine Gospel was not very late in com- 


1 Expositor, Jan. 1893. 
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position, it must at least have been slow and unsuccessful in 
getting into circulation. 

Justin Martyr.—But our most important help to deter- 
mining the date of Peter is to be got from examining whether 
Justin Martyr did not use it. That he certainly did was our 
conviction on a first glance at the newly discovered text; and 
scholars generally arrived at the same conclusion. Dr. 
James Drummond had called attention to Justin’s state- 
ment,! Svacdpovtes avtov exdOicav émi Brypatos cal élzrop, 
kpivov npiv, which he accounted for as derived from John 
xix. 13, where, in the phrase é«a@icev él Byparos, Justin 
might have understood the verb transitively. But in the 
Gospel of St. Peter we have éed@icav adrov émi xabédpav 
xpicews Aéyovtes* Sixaiws Kpive, Bacired Tod ’lopayjr. With- 
out disputing that Peter’s story may have been developed out 
of St. John’s, we were disposed to think that Justin’s account 
is more likely to have been founded on Peter’s rather than 
directly on St. John’s. It had been generally acknowledged 
that, though Justin unquestionably derived from the Canonical 
Gospels the greater part of his references to the Gospel his- 
tory, he makes two or three statements which seem to imply 
his use of some other source, and there is no reason why this 
might not have been Peter ; with which he has another coin- 
cidence, viz. that, in speaking of the lots cast for our Saviour’s 
garments, he uses Peter’s word Xaypor instead of the Canonical 
word xAjpov. It has been noticed that Justin has another 
mark of affinity with Peter in that he speaks ? of our Lord being 
‘unnailed’ from the cross (d¢mAw6eis) ; but we cannot lay 
stress on this point after what we have said about Ignatius. 
As Justin’s martyrdom is now placed as late as 163 we could 
admit his use of Peter without claiming any extravagantly 
early date for that Gospel. 

It had, as wé have said, been generally admitted that 
Justin was acquainted with an extra-Canonical Gospel, and 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been generally fixed 
on as that which he was most likely to have used. Hilgen- 
feld, however, fixed in preference on the Gospel according to 
St. Peter ; and, accordingly, has now received high compli- 
ments on his sagacity from several, and in particular from 
Dr. Martineau. Although we have high respect for Hilgen- 
feld, we cannot join in this commendation. If aman makes 
a guess without any good reason for it, he deserves no praise 
for sagacity, even if he turns out to be right. Science has of 
late made great discoveries as to the constitution of the 


1 Apol. i. 35. 3 Dial. 108. 
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heavenly bodies ; and possibly it may be found that the moon 
really is made of green cheese. But in that case we could 
award no praise to our predecessors who, without any good 
reason, assigned this to be her constitution. It was free to any 
one, out of the extra-Canonical Gospels whose names were 
known to us, to pick out one for Justin’s Gospel; but a 
successful guess, if made without good reason, implies no 
sagacity. Hilgenfeld had a reason, but it was a bad one. He 
thought Justin’s Gospel must have been Ebionite, and that 
Peter’s was an Ebionite Gospel. Since on the latter point he 
was mistaken, his guess goes for nothing. 

The discovery of Peter’s Gospel in Justin has led Harnack 
and others to assign also to Peter, nct only everything else 
they find in Justin for which canonical authority cannot be 
produced, but also a host of other parentless traditions, in- 
cluding the story of the woman taken in adultery. We are 
bound to remember that there are other extra-Canonical 
Gospels whose names are known to us, that appear to have 
been more widely read, and were probably of earlier date, 
than that of Peter; and we ought not to let our imaginations 
be unduly affected by the chance which has now brought to 
light a fragment of the latter, and nothing of the former. 

There is an important question, however, which arises out 
of the acknowledgment that Justin used Peter. Justin having 
mentioned the name Boanerges, says that Christ changed 
the name of one of the Apostles to Peter, and that this is 
written in his Memoirs. A current explanation of this is that 
we are to understand here ‘ Peter’s memoirs,’ viz. St. Mark’s 
Gospel, which very early Church tradition regarded as com- 
posed under the direction of Peter. But the doubt now arises 
whether the statement referred to by Justin may not have 
been made in the part of the Petrine Gospel which has not 
come down to us, and whether we have not here Justin’s 
recognition that the Apostle Peter was the author. Yet the 
later we put the date of Justin the more we diminish the 
interval between him and Irenzeus, and the less likely it is felt 
to be that the Memoirs of the Apostles which in Justin’s time 
were weekly read in the Christian assemblies for worship 
could be different from the Gospels which in the time of 
Irenzus were held in exclusive honour. However, the solu- 
tion of our question must be sought from the consideration 
that, if Justin considered himself to be in possession of a 
document which he believed to have been written by the chief 
of the Apostles, he would certainly have used it as one of his 
principal authorities. Now, so far is this from being the case, 
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that the result of our examination has been very much to 
shake our belief that Justin had ever seen the Gospel of Peter. 
We have already had occasion to state that half-a-dozen strik- 
ing coincidences of Peter’s Gospel with that of St. Matthew 
did not, in Harnack’s judgment, suffice, as evidence of obliga- 
tion, to outweigh the fact that Matthew tells one story of 
which Peter makes no use. Now, when we consider the 
copious use Justin has made of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, and the many things peculiar to Peter, some mention of 
which we should expect to have found admission into his nar- 
rative, his absolute silence is felt to be very striking. In 
Trypho, p. 98, he quotes our Lord’s cry on the cross in Mat- 
thew’s form: ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?’ He elsewhere says that in Hebrew 7 denotes ‘power’; ! 
yet it does not occur to him so to translate in this instance. 
A little further (c. 103), having occasion to speak of Herod’s 
share in our Lord’s condemnation, he gives no sign of know- 
ing anything of Peter’s representations, but merely states what 
he might have heard from St. Luke, that Pilate, out of com- 
pliment to Herod, sent Jesus to him bound. True, Harnack, 
who credits Peter with everything for which no other authority 
can be found, holds that Justin must have got the description 
‘bound’ from Peter; but pious beliefs are not admissible 
as evidence. Three or four times Justin uses the formula 
‘crucified under Pontius Pilate’ without any mention of 
Herod. Peter’s narrative leaves no room for such an account 
of our Lord’s Ascension as is given by St. Luke; but Justin 
not only lays special stress on the fact of our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion, to which he refers several times, but expressly says that 
He ascended in the sight of the Apostles.? He states * that our 
Lord was seized on the day of the Passover ; Peter says, on 
the day before the first day of the Feast. He mentions the 
nailing of our Lord’s feet as well as of Hishands. He combats 
strenuously a Docetic view of our Lord’s sufferings. Justin, 
it will be remembered, was the author of a treatise against 
heresies, and was by no means likely to overlook heretical 
tendencies, and least of all tendencies in the direction to 
which he was most opposed. All this negative evidence is 
so strong that we find it more and more difficult to lay stress 
on asingle coincidence. If we were forced to admit obligation 
on one side or other, the case is arguable that Justin took his 
éxd@.cav from St. John, and Peter from Justin. Justin has St. 
John’s words él Aywaros; Peter has él xaOédpav xpicews. 
1 Trypho, p. 125. 2 Apol.i. 50; De Resurrec. ix. 
8 Trypho, c. 11. * Ibid. c. 103. 
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Justin tells the story as a fulfilment of Isaiah lviii. 2, which 
he read aitotdoi pe viv xplow Kal éyyilew Oe@ Torpadow. 
Peter, whose Septuagint had, instead of xpiow, xpiow Sixaiar, 
alters Justin’s «pivov jpiv into dicalws xpive. But in truth 
we count it far less likely that there was obligation on either 
side than that both drew from a common source. Two possible 
sources may be mentioned. 

We do not think Justin’s references to Acts of Pilate! 
are sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that Justin 
knew that Pilate must have sent a report to the emperor, and 
that, without having seen it, he took for granted that it must 
have contained the statements for which he cites it. We 
find ourselves forced to believe that adocument purporting to 
be such a report was, in the time of Justin, already in circu- 
lation among Christians. Such a report would naturally 
minimize as much as possible the share of Pilate in our Lord’s 
condemnation, and would endeavour to throw the guilt on the 
Jews. The representation in the beginning of our fragment 
could be accounted for as derived from such a story. What 
we have now, however, under the name of Acts of Pilate, is 
fully two centuries later than the time of Justin ; and though 
it is hard to suppose that the later version was not framed 
on the basis of the older one, yet the evidence scarcely 
encourages us to assert such a connexion.? Perhaps we might 
think that the account of our Lord’s descent into hell, given 
in the later Acts, favours the conjecture that the earlier Acts 
contained a story which certainly had very wide circulation in 

1 Apol. 35, 48. 

? Dr. Bernard has remarked that in the Acts of Pilate contained in 
the Irish Leabhar Breac (p. 361 Atkinson’s translation), we are told that 
‘when Pilate saw the great marvel [viz. of the standards bowing down 
of themselves] he wanted to rise from his seat of authority and place 
therein Jesus.’ In the same connexion we have ‘ judge righteous judg- 
ment,’ but the words are not addressed to Jesus, but to Pilate by his wife. 
Dr. Bernard, who had already made it probable that Cyril of Jerusalem 
was acquainted with Peter’s Gospel, has lately given evidence that know- 
ledge of that Gospel may have lingered in Palestine so late as the seventh 
century. For the stone is described as rolled on our Lord’s sepulchre 
‘multis trudentibus viris’ by Arculfus, De Locis Sanctzs, 1. iv. (Tobler, 
Itin. in Terra Sancta, p. 150). Dr. Bernard has also found a curious 
coincidence with this Gospel in the Pseudo-Cyprianic tract De Montibus 
Sina et Sion (p. 112, Hartel), which describes the consternation of the 
Jews after the earthquake : ‘ Prostrati facie in terra plangentes in luctum 
conversi sunt.’ It also describes the Crucifixion as taking place in a 
garden. This tract, the Latinity of which is curious, would seem to have 
been written while doctrinal teaching was still immature : ‘Caro Dominica 
a Deo Patre Jesu vocita est: Spiritus Sanctus qui de ccelo descendit 
Christus, id est unctus Dei vivi, Deo vocitus est ; Spiritus carni mixtus 
Jesus Christus.’ 
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early times. Still, the suggestion that these early Acts con- 
tained anything about a chair of judgment remains as a mere 
conjecture. 

The other possible source is the Aramaic Gospel, of which 
we spoke when treating of Ignatius. It is certainly not 
credible that Syriac-speaking Christians remained without 
a Gospel of their own until Tatian provided them with the 
Diatessaron, Itis not necessary to suppose that their previous 
Gospel was either heretical or that it was a mere translation 
of one of our Greek Gospels. If we could recover it, it 
would probably contain some things new to us, which might 
demand attention, even if we could not receive them with 
implicit faith, It has been often thought that the story of the 
woman taken in adultery came out of an Aramaic Gospel—an 
idea suggested by the statement of Eusebius (H. £. iii. 39) 
that the Gospel according to the Hebrews contained a story 
of thekind. The older opinion was that the extra-Canonical 
source used by Justin was a Gospel of this kind, and we see 
no reason to change it ; for whatever was old enough to have 
been used by Justin is likely to have been old enough to have 
been copied by Peter. 

The Syriac Didascalia—When the work known as the 
Apostolic Constitutions was subjected to criticism it was re- 
cognized that the work was a composite one, as appeared from 
the differences of style in various parts, from its repetitions and 
self-contradictions, and from the general want of unity, method, 
and connexion. Bickell in 1843 brought to light a shorter 
Syriac work on similar lines, which has been recognized as 
one of the earliest layers into which the construction known as 
the Apostolic Constitutions may be resolved. This Syriac ‘ Didas- 
calia’ was published in that language in 1854 by Lagarde, 
but those ignorant of Syriac have still to wait for a transla- 
tion. Lagarde indeed in the same year contributed to 
Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind what he called Didascalia 
Purior, being an attempt to restore the original Greek of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, chiefly by expunging from the current 
text all that had nothing corresponding in the Syriac. But 
those are liable to fall into traps who take this Greek text for 
an accurate translation of the Syriac ‘ Didascalia.’ The Greek 
text, however, sufficed to show that the Gospel history em- 
ployed in the ‘ Didascalia’ had important variations from that 
deduced from the Canonical Gospels. These may most con- 
veniently be seen as collected by Resch in his ‘ Agrapha’ in 
vol. v. of Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen. 

The Gospel of Peter seemed to promise to throw light on 
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the source of these variations. One passage in the ‘ Didascalia’ 
runs: ‘The foreign judge having washed his hands said, “ I 
am innocent from the blood of this just person ; see ye to it.” 
And Israel shouted out, His blood be on us and on our 
children. And Herod the king ordered Him to be crucified.’ 
The points of contact here with the Gospel of Peter are the 
use of the word ‘judge’ as applied to Pilate, and, above all, 
the statement at the end that Herod the king ordered the 
crucifixion. The rest of the extract can be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by St. Matthew ; for it does not state that the other 
judges did not wash their hands. Since, as at present advised, 
we hold the ‘ Didascalia’ to be fifty years later than the Gospel 
of Peter, it is not worth while to discuss whether the state- 
ment just quoted was derived from that Gospel or from an 
earlier authority. But when Harnack goes on to say, ‘ From 
this passage it seems to me beyond doubt that the Didas- 
calia Gospel is the Gospel of Peter, we must say for ourselves 
that our examination of the other Evangelic references in the 
‘ Didascalia’ convinces us that, if the compiler had ever seen 
the Gospel of Peter, he had no respect for its authority. Twice 
he flatly contradicts Peter: he makes an angel roll away from 
the sepulchre the stone which Peter represents as moving of 
itself, and he makes our Lord’s first appearance to have been 
to the women. We may explain his want of respect for Peter 
as an American explained his want of respect for marvellous 
tales told bya fellow-countryman—namely, by the excuse, ‘I 
am a liar myself.’ The ‘ Didascalia’ is, like the Gospel of Peter, 
an attempt to claim Apostolic authority for what had no 
title to it; and its author had no need to borrow lies from 
another, being quite capable of inventing them for himself. 
Whenever he is not simply copying the Canonical Gospels 
there is no proof, and very little probability, that he drew his 
story from Peter. The ‘ Didascalia, for example, has a quite 
unique chronology of the Passion Week: our Lord ate the 
Passover with His disciples on Tuesday evening ; that night 
He was apprehended ; all Wednesday He remained in ward 
in the house of Caiaphas, on which day the rulers of the 
people took counsel against Him ; on Thursday He was led 
to Pilate, with whom He remained in ward all that day ; that 
night He was accused before Pilate, and on Friday He was 
crucified. Whatever may be thought of the truth of this 
account, it is a clear and definite chronological statement, 
and one which it is quite impossible the author could have 
derived from the muddle-headed Peter. The ‘ Didascalia’ has 
an explanation how the Passover came to be celebrated on 
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the Tuesday, and also a way of explaining how our Lord 
could be said to have been three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth ; but Peter’s conceptions of the whole his- 
tory are so indistinct that we can hardly imagine him proposing 
to himself the problems which the ‘ Didascalia’ professes to 
solve. 

It remains to mention another proof that has been offered 
of the early use of the Gospel of Peter. One Latin codex 
(S. Germanensis, g') adds to Luke xxiii. 48, after ‘smote their 
breasts and returned,’ ‘ saying, Woe unto us: what hath hap- 
pened this day for our sins; for the desolation of Jerusalem 
hath drawn nigh.’ This addition to the text appears to have 
been early current in Syria ; for we find this addition also in 
nearly the same words in the Curetonian Syriac and in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. Now, the Gospel of Peter describes the 
same lamentation as made by the Jews and elders and priests 
after our Lord’s crucifixion, when they saw what evil they had 
done to themselves. The most accepted account of these 
coincidences is that the addition to the text of Luke xxiii. 
was derived from the Gospel of Peter. It is very conceivable 
that a scribe would be tempted to write on the margin of his 
text any piece of Gospel history which he believed to be 
authentic, and that an apocryphal Gospel would be a natural 
source of such additions. But Zahn objects that if Tatian 
and the rest had known the Gospel of Peter they would 
surely have made some more use of it than merely take this 
one sentence; and his opinion is that Peter wrote so long 
after our Canonical Gospels that the text had been already 
corrupted by additions, of which that now in question was 
one. There is other evidence that such corruptions had crept 
into the text as early as the second century. And now that 
we have convinced ourselves that the Gospel of Peter never 
enjoyed more than a very limited circulation, Zahn’s solution 
appears to us the more probable. It seems to us also by no 
means unlikely that Peter had in his text of Luke xxiii. 53 
the addition found in Codex Bezz, which represents the stone 
placed on our Lord’s tomb as so great that twenty men could 
hardly roll it. Certainly he collects at the grave a great crowd, 
elders and scribes, centurions and soldiers, who must push ‘ all 
together’ in order to move the stone. It may be noted here, 
that it is here first that soldiers appear in the narrative of 
Peter. In order to throw the guilt of the crucifixion more 
completely on the Jews, he gives the Roman soldiers no 
part in it, and he transposes the exclamation of the Roman 
centurion who guarded the crucifixion (Mark xv. 39), and 
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puts it into the mouth of the centurion who guarded the 
tomb. 

The fact that his name for this centurion, Petronius, is un- 
known to legendary story, confirms the conclusion we had on 
other grounds arrived at, that the Gospel of Peter had never 
more than an extraordinarily limited circulation. It appears 
in its resurrection life to have met with more honour and 
found more readers than it ever enjoyed before its long ex- 
tinction. The Christians of the second century, who have been 
sneered at as credulous and uncritical by their successors of 
the present day, might be tempted to be contemptuous in 
return if they could know the amount of study we bestow on 
what they regarded as unworthy their attention. Men’s 
imaginations cannot but be affected by a discovery made in 
their own time, but we cannot help thinking that if all we 
now know about the Gospel of Peter had come to light 300 
years ago, it would not once occur to us now to ascribe to this 
Gospel the parentage of so many fatherless traditions. Har- 
nack certainly completely lost his head, when in the excite- 
ment of the new discovery he ascribed to Peter all the 
uncanonical sayings or anecdotes of our Lord for which no 
other authority can be named. If this were so, Peter’s Gospel 
must have had astonishingly large circulation and influence. 
Yet we are to believe that when Christians desired to make 
their Gospel history complete by finding names for everyone 
who had taken part in it, they quite overlooked the Gospel 
which bore the name of the Chief of the Apostles, to which 
they had been indebted for their knowledge of such sayings 
as ‘ Be ye good money-changers,’ and such a narrative as that 
of the woman taken in adultery. The fourth-century compiler 
of Acts of Pilate was forced to invent a name, Longinus, for 
himself, and no subsequent writer has preferred Peter’s account 
to his. 

On the whole, our verdict is that while we feel the greatest 
interest in the recovery of a genuine portion of a second-cen- 
tury document—interest not diminished by the fact that it 
throws light on the ideas of a heretical sect, rather than on 
those of the Catholic Church, concerning which other evidence 
is abundant—we must pronounce it to be a critical blunder of 
the first magnitude to treat this document as one that ever 
had wide circulation or that largely influenced Christian 
thought, 

The list prefixed to this article does not profess to give a 
complete bibliography of what has been written about the 
Gospel of Peter ; our plan being to name only those essays 
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which we had read ourselves and from which we have learned 
something. But we are bound to confess that Schubert’s work 
and Dr. Swete’s edition only reached us since our article was 
written, and that we have made no useof them. We are glad, 
however, to find ourselves in substantial agreement with Dr. 
Swete in the view we have taken. Our great respect for Dr, 
Martineau forbade us to exclude from our list his contribution 
to the study of this Gospel. But he is more at home in the 
regions of abstract thought than in the dull work of accurate 
reporting of facts. His opening sentence will serve to illus- 
trate the kind of carping criticism into which one is tempted 
by almost every one of his statements. He speaks of ‘the 
medizeval Egyptian tradesman who took with him into his 
grave a ready reckoner, an Apostolic Gospel, and a book of 
Revelation. One of those troublesome people who value 
exactness above everything would object—‘ It was not a Gospel 
and a Revelation, but a commonplace book into which a piece 
of a Gospel and a piece of Revelation had been copied ;’ and 
he might go on to ask, ‘Who told you that the occupier of 
the grave was a medieval tradesman?’ and if he had not a 
keen sense of humour he might further ask, ‘Is a man to be 
held responsible for having carried with him into his grave 
everything that is found there after his decease?’ Having 
put Dr. Martineau’s article into our list, we thought it right 
to include also the article published on the same day by Dr. 
Dillon, an enviable person who is able to write with all the 
happy cocksureness of newly acquired half-knowledge. 

The length to which our discussion of the Gospel of Peter 
has run will sufficiently excuse us for not saying anything 
about his Apocalypse. 


Art. VIL—JOHN KEBLE. 


1. John Keble: a Biography. By WALTER LOCK, Fellow of 
St. Mary Magdalen College and Sub-Warden of Keble 
College, Oxford. (London, 1893.) 

2. A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. T. COLERIDGE. (Oxford and London, 1869.) 


IT is no derogation to the two scholarly and interesting works 
at the head of this article to say that the Life of John 
Keble has yet to be written ; for the authors of both frankly 
own that their efforts are not to be regarded as final. 
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‘My work,’ writes Sir John Coleridge, ‘will not assume to be a 
complete biography. Indeed, independently of the reasons which 
apply to myself personally, it seems to me that the time has hardly 
yet arrived when this could be done, at once so freely and so dis- 
passionately as it ought to be if done at all. Some one will be 
found, I have a good hope, in due time to accomplish this more 
important task, to whom what Iam about to do may be of some 
service’ (p. 3). 

‘The Memoir,’ writes Mr. Lock, ‘is not complete. I have not 
had access to all the correspondence. There is still much to be ex- 
amined and sifted and published, and I can only hope that this 
volume may serve for a time to revive the memory of its subject, 
and may then pass away before the completer account of him that 
ought to be given to the world. It ought to be given to the world ; 
for there is scarcely a letter or a treatise of his through which there 
does not shine some glimpse of the beauty of the writer’s character, 
from which the reader does not rise without a sense of being brought 
nearer to the Presence of God’ (Preface). 


Such admissions go far to disarm criticism ; but they also 
give the weight of the authority of men who have made the 
subject their special study to the assertion that a fuller Life 
of Keble than has yet been written is a desideratum. 
Meanwhile we heartily thank Mr. Lock for his valuable 
contribution to the Keble literature, and gladly own that his 
hope that ‘this J7Zemoir will be found more complete than 
any yet published’ is more than justified. In owning this we 
by no means intend to depreciate the merits of Sir J. T. 
Coleridge’s Memoir. On the contrary, we are inclined to 
think that due justice has scarcely been done to the service 
he rendered. As the lifelong and intimate friend of Mr. 
Keble he did what, from the nature of the case, a later bio- 
grapher could not possibly do. However complete a future 
biography may be, we shall always miss the freshness and 
vividness which a personal acquaintance alone can give. In- 
formation at first hand must always have a certain advantage 
over information at second hand. But it is useless to deny 
that there are obvious defects in Coleridge’s Memoir, which 
much detract from its value. When Mr. Forster’s Life of 
Charles Dickens appeared a reviewer suggested that there 
ought to have been a frontispiece representing Mr. Forster 
standing up in a commanding attitude, and Mr. Dickens 
sitting down and reverently looking up to him. If this does 
not exactly apply to Coleridge’s Memoir of Keble, there is in 
it at any rate rather too much of Coleridge and too little of 
Keble. Under any circumstances the biographer’s own re- 
flections and opinions about the exciting events of the Church 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO, LXXIL EE 
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in which Keble took a leading part should have occupied less 
space, but especially so when the biographer did not really look 
at matters from the same standpoint as that of his subject. 
Sir J. T. Coleridge was the keen lawyer and the cultured 
scholar with the good Churchman superadded ; Mr. Keble 
was first and foremost the good Churchman, with the cultured 
scholar superadded. Keble’s Churchmanship embraced a far 
wider horizon than Coleridge’s did. It is quite startling to 
observe how frequently Keble anticipates the views of the 
‘ nineties,’ while Coleridge invariably expresses the views of the 
‘ fifties ’ and ‘sixties.’ There were more things, not only in 
heaven and earth, but also in Keble’s mind, than Coleridge’s 
philosophy had ever dreamt of. Indeed, in many respects the 
uncle, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, would have been far more 
capable than his nephew, the judge, of looking at Church 
matters with Keble’s eyes. It is astonishing in how many 
ways the elder Coleridge anticipated the ideas of the Oxford 
men, and in how many ways their friend and contemporary, 
the younger Coleridge, failed to grasp those ideas. The mere 
fact that Mr. Lock writes a quarter of a century later than 
Sir J. T. Coleridge places him on a vantage ground; for 
during the last quarter of a century Church matters have 
wonderfully changed, and all in the direction in which Keble’s 
eyes were turned ; so that, quite apart from the fact that 
Mr. Lock has been ‘ allowed access to much unpublished cor- 
respondence’ (Preface), the mere matter of date tends to 
make his the better memoir. But also, with the single ex- 
ception of personal acquaintance, he has almost unique 
qualifications for his task. Keble was an Oxford man through 
and through, and Mr. Lock has passed the best part of his 
life at Oxford. A scholar of Keble’s own distinguished little 
college, Corpus Christi, with a university record almost, if 
not quite, as brilliant as Keble’s own ; tutor and sub-warden 
of the college which bears Keble’s name and strives to carry 
out one of Keble’s most cherished aspirations; a cordial 
sympathiser with Keble’s Church views, how can he help 
being attracted to his subject by a kind of natural affinity ? 
And every page of his book shows that in scholarship and 
general culture he is equal to the task of writing an apprecia- 
tive memoir of one who was essentially a cultured scholar. 
There is one more point on which we must congratulate him. 
Daniel O’Connell used to say that he could drive a coach and 
six through any Act of Parliament, or something to that 
effect. Mr. Lock has achieved a similar exploit. In the 
prospectus of the series of ‘English Religious Leaders,’ to 
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which Mr. Lock’s work belongs, it was announced that it was 
to be a series of short biographies free from party bias. If 
this rule had been rigorously carried out we should have had 
a set of vapid, colourless portraits which would have interested 
nobody. Happily the rule has been more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. One can no more doubt that 
John Keble and John Wesley were written by High Church- 
men than that Charles Simeon was written by a Low Church- 
man. This is as it should be; for it is impossible to give a 
vivid account of an English religious leader, of all men in 
the world, without party bias, if by party bias be meant 
sympathy with or antipathy to the distinctive views held by 
the subject of the biography. 

We have, however, one very grave complaint to make 
against Mr. Lock, and it is a complaint to which he is bound 
to attend. It is that he has done his work oo well. A space 
of less than two hundred and fifty short pages is not enough 
to devote to a man like Keble. ‘ Exoriare aliquis,’ every good 
Churchman will say, who will give us a fuller account—quite 
as full, say, as Stanley’s Lzfe of Arnold? But who is the 
aliguis to be except Mr. Lock himself? He has made the 
field his own, and he is bound to fill it adequately. In 
answer to the suggestion of the ‘completer account’ in his 
preface, we can only reply, in the words of Miles Standish— 


‘If you would have a thing well done, you must do it yourself, John.’ 


It is not, we trust, a violation of private confidence if we 
venture to add that, among the, alas! rapidly diminishing 
number of those who knew Keble in his prime, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed with Mr. Lock’s labours. 
Will not that induce him to extend them further? It is 
quite possible that a fear may arise lest such an extension 
may clash with the long-promised Life of Dr. Pusey. But 
really the biographer of Keble must not be kept waiting, like 
the ‘rusticus expectans ’—who knows howlong? And, more- 
over, the two works need not clash ; for what is wanted in the 
case of Keble is not so much an account of the times in 
which he lived, and of the great events ‘quorum pars magna 
fuit, but simply of the man John Keble in a much fuller and 
more detailed form than has ever yet been given. 

It is now time that we turned from the biographers to their 
subject, and in doing so we may surely assume that the 
main outlines of Keble’s life are familiar to our readers. 
Those who are likely to read the Church Quarterly will be sure 
to have read some at least of the many books which have 
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lately appeared, dealing more or less fully with John Keble. 
So, presuming on that knowledge, let us be content to dwell 
upon a few points to which we think attention should be 
especially directed. 

And, in the first place, what is the meaning of that per- 
petual yearning after quietness, sobriety, peace, which Keble 
betrayed long before the Oxford Movement aroused the 
Church and nation? Why does he take as his motto for the 
Christian Year, ‘In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength’? Why does he insist upon the fact that ‘next toa 
sound rule of faith there is nothing of so much consequence 
as a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical religion ? 
Why does he call attention to ‘that soothing tendency in the 
Prayer Book’? Why does he describe those pre-Tractarian 
times (1827) as ‘times of much leisure and unbounded 
curiosity, when excitement of every kind is sought after with 
a morbid eagerness’? The answer to this last question, which 
includes by implication all the rest, is, ‘Simply because they 
were so. But what a different view does this give of the state 
of Church affairs in the early part of the nineteenth century 
from that which is generally taken! One superficial writer 
after another persists in describing the Church as being fast 
asleep before it was awakened by the Oxford Movement. 
The veal historian knows better. Canon Perry, for instance, 
very properly dates the ‘commencement of the Church re- 
vival’ from 1800. In the eighteenth century, or rather from 
the accession of the first George, the Church was fast asleep, 
but at the beginning of the nineteenth century it was very 
wide awake indeed. Unfortunately, however, its activity did 
not take what Keble thought to be the right direction. The 
dominant spiritual form was Evangelicalism, or, as Keble 
called it, not quite accurately, Puritanism. Now, not only 
were Keble’s Church principles quite different from those of 
the popular religionism, but the bustle, the fuss, the excite- 
ment, the public meetings, composed of the most hetero- 
geneous matcrials, the irregular private societies or prayer 
meetings, the declamatory preaching, the tendency to rush, 
with a very insufficient equipment of learning, into all sorts of 
profound subjects—unfulfilled prophecy, the Millennium, the 
restoration of the Jews to their own land, the five points of 
Calvinism, and so forth—were utterly alien to Keble’s tone of 
mind. Still less would he approve of the drastic schemes of 
reform which were proposed, and the latitudinarian opinions 
which were aired by the rising school of liberalism, the ablest 
and most prominent leaders of which had been closely 
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associated with him at Oxford. The compact little body of 
High Churchmen who went under the name of ‘ the Hackney 
Phalanx’ or the ‘Clapton Sect,’ from the residences of their 
leaders, do not appear to have come much under his notice; 
so that we can well understand how his dissatisfaction with 
the Church as it was would arise, not on account of the in- 
activity with which it is credited, but on account of its activity 
in wrong directions. He wanted to see more clergymen like 
his own father, who quietly did their duty on Church lines, 
without making any fuss about it. 

Another feature in Keble’s character seems to us to have 
been very generally misunderstood. From quite early days 
even his own friends mistook his gentle, retiring disposition, 
not exactly for weakness, but at any rate for an inability or 
unwillingness to assert himself, and to grapple with and over- 
come difficulties. Hence arose the hesitation which his friends 
showed about voting for his election to the provostship of 
Oriel in 1828. ‘Was so diffident, so humble-minded a man 
quite the person to hold his own as head of a college like 
Oriel, the centre of the intellectual life of Oxford? Was he 
the sort of character to keep well in hand a number of high- 
spirited undergraduates at the most critical period of their 
lives?’ We believe that both these questions might have 
been unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative, and this we 
know was the opinion of many whose Oxford days dated so 
far back. Keble’s character was a not very uncommon com- 
bination of gentle meekness and iron inflexibility. He would 
have been the very last man to allow either fellows or under- 
graduates to take the reins into their own hands, and though 
it might not, perhaps, have been so well for the Church at 
large—for part of Keble’s attractiveness and force lies in the 
fact that he was from first to last a plain country parson—it 
would have been infinitely to the advantage of Oriel if he had 


‘been elected Provost. 


A kindred misunderstanding of Keble’s mind is that which 
regards it as of an effeminate cast. Even so keen an observer 


as the late Mr. Walter Bagehot characterises Keble’s poetry 


as Wordsworth adapted to the feminine mind, and there is, or 
used to be, a general impression that there was a sort of 
effeminacy about Keble. Never, we believe, was there a 
greater mistake. Keble had the tenderness of a woman or of 
a little child, but his mind was essentially of a robust, mascu- 
line type. His favourite author, Sir Walter Scott, was the 
very model of healthy, manly vigour. Bishop Butler and 
William Wordsworth, his philosophical and poetical guides 
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respectively, were both writers for men, if ever writers were. 
His friends were of the same type ; Coleridge, Dyson, and the 
rest were all ‘men’s men,’ and so was Keble himself. 

Again, Keble has been represented as ‘homo unius libri’— 
not in the sense in which John Wesley so described himself, 
but as the writer of only one book of paramount value—that 
is, of course, the Christian Year. Now it seems to us that 
Keble’s writings are like himself: there is much more in them 
than appears at first sight. No one would have suspected 
that plain, homely, retiring, rather silent man of being the 
primary author of the greatest religious movement since the 
Reformation ; and no one would suspect the unpretentious 
sermons, essays, biography, of exercising a widely-spread 
influence. But one finds oneself, after reading Keble’s prose 
writings, unconsciously taking Keble’s tone, uttering Keble’s 
sentiments, without remembering that they ave his. Of course 
no one will contend that he had the brilliancy, the genius, the 
eloquence of Newman, the profound learning of Pusey, or the 
patient research of Marriott ; but we doubt whether for the 
sort of effect which it was the object and the tendency of the 
Oxford revival to produce Keble was not naturally adapted 
to exercise more influence than any of them. If his 7é/e had 
been to preach a new crusade, like a second Peter the Hermit, 
or to convert the Indians, like a second Francis Xavier, Keble 
would not have been the man to do it. But it was nothing of 
the kind ; it was simply to lead men back into ‘the old paths,’ 
to turn an ‘otiose assent’ (to use the happy phrase of Keble’s 
great guide) which thousands would have given into active 
assent. And Keble grasped the situation far better and sooner 
than, from the nature of the case, Newman or Pusey or 
Marriott could do. While Newman was yet an Evangelical 
curate at St. Clement’s, while Pusey was yet toying with 
Liberalism, while Marriott was yet in absolute obscurity, 
Keble was, as he had always been, on the path from which 
he never diverged, and into which it was the purpose of the 
revival to lead men. He had a whole catena of favourite 
divines to fall back upon, all of whom harmonized with his 
views, from ‘ Dick Hooker’ (as he was wont to call him) in 
the sixteenth century, through the whole array of Caroline 
divines in the seventeenth, down to Thomas Wilson and 
William Law in the eighteenth. It was no new truth that 
was proclaimed, no fresh discovery that was made, Just give 
the clue, and the inquirer could find the way for himself. 

But those who dd find the way before the Oxford Move- 
ment guided them were few and far between. Hence Keble’s 
obvious dissatisfaction with his Church as it was. This dis- 
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satisfaction differentiated him from the High Churchmen of 
the generation that was passing away when Keble was in his 
prime. Joshua Watson and his brother the Archdeacon, Henry 
Handley Norris, Charles Daubeny, Christopher Wordsworth 
the elder, would differ in no important point from Keble ; but 
their ideal was the Church of England as it was—that is, as 
it was apart from the glaring abuses which none were more 
anxious than they to reform. But Keble went further; he 
was not an ecclesiastical optimist who regarded the Church 
in which his lot was cast as the best of all possible Churches, 
as Candide regarded the world he lived in as the best of all 
possible worlds. The furthest he could go was to contend that 
it was the safer course to stay where one was. In this, as in 
so many other respects, Bishop Butler was his sheet anchor. 
As ‘ probability,’ not certainty, ‘was the very guide of life,’ so 
an zmperfect, not a perfect Church was the best home that 
could be reasonably hoped for here below. This was a very 
different line to take from that which was taken, say, by 
Daubeny in his Guzde to the Church; but it was a line that 
was calculated at once to take the wind out of the sails of 
would-be Church destroyers, and also to give a rational satis- 
faction to unsettled minds. ‘You are expecting, he said in 
effect, ‘an impossibility ; you are as unreasonable as the man 
who would pull down his house about his ears because every 
room and passage in it was not just the size and shape that 
he thought most convenient. If it is not all to your mind, still, 
stay where you are, and hope and work for better things. Be 
loyal to your spiritual mother, though she may be less attrac- 
tive to the imagination than the ideal mother might be.’ There 
was something singularly characteristic in his mode of reason- 
ing when matters seemed to be at their very worst—when 
Newman was drifting and dad drifted away ; when admission 
to the priesthood was persistently refused to his admirable 
curate, that most loyal son of the Church, Peter Young ; 
when his beloved Oxford had made a complete muddle in its 
dealing with Zract 90 and with Ward’s /deal Church ; when 
the only question seemed to be whether the Church was to 
fall into the Scylla of Puritanism or into the Charybdis of 
Liberalism. At this trying time his only brother and his 
wife seemed to be hanging between life and death, and their 
firm, unclouded faith established Keble himself in his position. 
He argued that a Church which had produced such saints as 
these must have the root of the matter in her. The home 
that was good enough for ‘ Charlotte’ and ‘Tom’ was good 
enough for him. At the same time his attitude towards the 
Church of his baptism was very different from that of the 
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High Churchmen of the preceding generation. So far from 
dwelling, as they loved to dwell, upon ‘our excellent esta- 
blishment,’ ‘ our happy constitution in Church and State,’ and 
so forth, he thought and wrote of her, especially in his earlier 
life, as a Church in decay. He never really wavered in his 
allegiance to her, but he fully recognized her imperfections ; and 
the fact that he did so, and could therefore sympathize with 
the many who could not shut their eyes to those imperfections, 
was, in our opinion, one of the reasons why he exercised the 
influence he did. One may feel a pardonable pride in reflect- 
ing that if Keble were now alive he would see most of the 
defects which he deplored remedied, and that without any 
radical alteration whatever in her organization. 

If this were a sermon instead of an article, the practical 
lesson which we should be inclined to draw from Keble’s 
career would be a lesson of patience. John Wesley, like 
Keble, yearned for reforms in the Church which he loved 
with a sincere love ; but he was impatient, and the result was 
that, quite against his intention and his will, he became the 
founder of a sect which everybody except himself saw to be 
drifting away from the Church long before its founder’s death. 
John Henry Newman was impatient, and therefore he left the 
Church of his baptism for a Church which only a very few 
years before he had pronounced hopelessly corrupt. But 
John Keble, though he saw with quite as keen an eye as 
either Wesley or Newman the shortcomings of the Church 
as she was, showed more humility, more intellectual modesty, 
and, we may add, a truer estimate of her capabilities ; and 
so he was content to live and die where his lot was cast, and 
his own life and teaching were in no slight degree responsible 
for the rise of a brighter day for the Church, the dawn of 
which he lived to see and rejoice in. 


ArT. VIIL—THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. 


The Doctrine of the Prophets. The Warburtonian Lectures 
for 1886-1890. By A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Canon of Ely Cathedral. (London and 
New York, 1892.) 


THERE are few subjects of more importance in their bearing 
on some controversies of the present time than that of the 
work of the prophets of the Old Testament. In the consi- 
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deration of the nature of Inspiration it necessarily makes a 
great deal of difference to the conclusions which are reached 
whether the prophetic power is regarded merely as the keen 
natural insight which anticipates much of the future, or a 
knowledge of God’s purposes, at least partially revealed, 
which foresees the general results of the known tendencies of 
the Divine working, or a supernatural gift which adds to 
insight and the knowledge of tendencies the vision of future 
facts. Or if the question is of the relation of the history of 
the Jews to that of the other nations of the world, or of the 
moral aspect of Judaism when compared with that of other 
races, it is obvious how important a factor is to be found in 
the teaching and in the sources of the knowledge of the 
prophets. And when we are confronted with conflicting 
theories as to the course of Jewish history itself, and are 
compelled to ask whether there are differences, and if so of 
what kind, between the legislation of the time of Moses and 
that which followed the Babylonian Exile, or whether Moses 
is still to be regarded as a legislator, or was simply the 
leader to whose great name later laws were attacl :d, the 
study of the prophets supplies material which cannot be ig- 
nored, 

The publication of the Warburtonian Lectures delivered 
during the years 1886-1890 is, therefore, a matter of much 
interest ; for Dr. Kirkpatrick’s other writings have led us to 
expect from him a clear and attractive treatment of any 
subject with which he deals, together with the skilful use of 
patiently accumulated knowledge ; and the subject of the 
present work, Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets, is that to the 
importance of which we have referred. The lectures do not 
include all the prophets in the sense in which the word is 
generally used. The author has, he tells us, 


‘excluded the Book of Jonah and the Book of Daniel from consi- 
deration. The former is not the record of a prophet’s teaching, but 
the account of a prophet’s work. Though it stands among the 
twelve Minor Prophets it is wholly unlike the remaining eleven. It 
is emphatically, as a Jewish tradition calls it, ‘a book by itself,’ and, 
important as are the lessons which it conveys, it has no claim to be 
included in a study of prophetic teaching. The Book of Daniel is 
not reckoned among the prophets in the Jewish canon, and belongs 
to the study of apocalyptic rather than of prophetic literature. Some 
minor fragments embedded in larger books have also been passed 
over’ (p. 21). 


The remaining prophets are discussed in a series of eighteen 
lectures, which are divided into the groups of the ‘ prophets 
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of the ninth century, or the pre-Assyrian period,’ the ‘ prophets 
of the eighth century, or the Assyrian period,’ the ‘ prophets 
of the seventh century, or the Chaldzan period,’ the ‘ prophet 
of the Exile,” and the ‘prophets of’ ‘the period after the 
return from Babylon.’ The groups need little explanation 
further than to say that Obadiah and Joel are both placed in 
the ninth century B.C., that the writings of the ‘ prophet of 
the Exile’ are chapters xl.-lxvi. of the Book of Isaiah, and 
that Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. and Zechariah ix.-xiv. are among 
the prophets whose work was subsequent to the return from 
Babylon. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick asserts in his first lecture ‘the right of 
literary criticism to set aside the tradition of the Jewish 
Church concerning the authorship and date of books or 
portions of books’ (p. 21), and states his opinion that the 
‘acceptance’ by ‘our Lord and His Apostles’ ‘of what was 
then universally believed’ about the Old Testament books 
‘cannot be legitimately regarded as precluding critical in- 
quiry’ (p. 23). He does not enter into this question at any 
length, and it has been so often discussed in our pages that 
we may be content to say here that we agree with him that a 
Jewish tradition is not of itself necessarily binding upon us, 
and that, while we question whether the mere use of a name 
by our Lord or an inspired writer can in all cases be put 
aside quite so lightly as some think, we are prepared to admit 
that there is a vast difference between such a reference to a 
Jewish author and an express ratification of authorship, such 
as there is with regard to Psalm cx. 

The Jewish tradition of the unity of the Book of Isaiah 
and the New Testament references to the passages in the 
later chapters as spoken by the prophet Isaiah being thus set 
aside, Dr. Kirkpatrick thinks there is no doubt that chapters 
xl.-Ixvi. were written in Babylon during the Exile. He 
states with clearness and moderation the arguments by which 
his opinion is usually supported—the standpoint of the writer 
as an exile in Babylon in the midst of heathen idolatry, with 
deliverance near at hand and Cyrus in full career of conquest, 
the many and striking differences between the language of 
these chapters and that of the earlier part of the book, and 
the growth in theological ideas. 

We are not without appreciation of the force of the case 
which is thus presented, and, since the work now before us 
refers to Dr. Driver’s /sazah, we may express our cordial 
admiration for the scholarship and industry which made the 
writing of the part of that book on the ‘authorship of chap- 
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ters xl.-lxvi.’ possible. But we cannot say we are convinced. 
We do not feel the difficulty which is felt by many of the 
mind of the prophet being thrown forward to a standpoint in 
the future. He who foresaw the Exile might well ponder 
over it, and in his ponderings the magnificent anticipations of 
inspired thought might well find their colour in the days of 
the Captivity. If parts are appropriate to a writing com- 
posed in Babylon, there is imagery derived from Palestine. 
The differences in language are great, but it may be doubted 
whether they are greater than we might expect to find on the 
hypothesis of the same writer uttering the later prophecies 
with his mind imbued with new thoughts, realizing a future 
condition of affairs, filled with the most glorious hope. And 
on the same hypothesis there is no difficulty in the advance 
in theological thought. We assume, it will be said, a great 
deal. It appears to us to be more reasonable to do so than 
to set aside a tradition of unity of authorship so completely 
as the other alternative requires, and to suppose that the 
great rabbis for centuries after centuries, and all Hebrew 
scholars until recent times, failed to observe characteristics 
which, we are now told, make a divided authorship impera- 
tively necessary, 

Dr. Kirkpatrick follows many modern writers in separating 
chapters ix.—xiv. of the Book of Zechariah from chapters 
i—viii., but he dissents from the very common opinion that 
the sections of the book must be assigned to widely different 
periods, and places the latter part of it, which he divides into 
the two divisions of chapters ix.—xi. and chapters xii—xiv., 
between the prophecies of Zechariah and those contained in 
Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii. His discussion of the question is thought- 
ful and clearly expressed, but we doubt whether it makes any 
addition of value to what has already been written on the sub- 
ject ; and on this problem, which is one of the most difficult of 
those connected with the study of the Old Testament, we cannot 
but think that it is easier to explain the undoubted differences 
in the style of the different parts of the book by the different 
matters they treat of, and changed circumstances of the same 
author, than by rejecting a traditional belief which, in the case 
of a prophet so late as Zechariah, is of special value. If we 
had no external evidence to guide us, a very strong case could 
be made out for an opinion that the Pastoral Epistles could not 
be by the writer of the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
same person cannot have written to the Ephesians and to the 
Corinthians. When historical testimony shows us how greatly 
mistaken are some views about the New Testament which, 
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when judged simply by internal characteristics, have much 
plausibility, there is a warning not to be too ready to set aside 
tradition about the Old Testament with reference to which 
there cannot, from the nature of the case, be external evidence 
of the same character as that which we possess about the 
New Testament. 

The opinions expressed in The Doctrine of the Prophets 
as to the dates of the Books of Obadiah and Joel are interest- 
ing, because of their divergence from those of most modern 
critics. These two prophets are placed together, as being of 
the ninth century B.c., in the pre-Assyrian period. We do 
not ourselves think there is sufficient evidence to justify a 
confident acceptance or a confident rejection of this view ; 
but the student will find in this volume a fair and attractively 
written statement of such indications of date as the prophecies 
contain. 

The personal histories of the prophets, and the circum- 
stances of the times in which they lived, are described with 
considerable power. Where all is so skilfully written it is 
hard to make special mention of any ; but we have read with 
particular interest the lectures on Amos and Jeremiah. In 
the lecture on Hosea Dr. Kirkpatrick expresses his belief 
that the prophet’s account of his marriage describes a fact, and 
is not an allegory, and he explains its moral aspect thus: 


‘The true view, which at once relieves the moral difficulty, gives 
the natural explanation to the narrative, and supplies the key to 
Hosea’s teaching in the experience of his life, is that, while we have in 
these chapters a record of actual facts, Gomer was as yet unstained 
when Hosea took her to be his wife. The expression used in 
ch. i. 2 is peculiar. She is not called a harlot, but “a wife” or 
“woman of whoredom.” The hideous tendencies to evil were latent 
in her heart. The prophet’s love did not avail to restrain them. It 
awoke no permanent response of love in her heart. She abandoned 
him for the wild orgies of the licentious worship of Baal and Ash. 
toreth. . . . He recognised that it was by God’s command that he 
had chosen the wife who had proved so faithless. All had been 
ordered to teach him the lesson which he was to teach Israel, as 
he could have learnt it by no other means. ‘“ The beginning of 
Jehovah’s speaking to him” was the impulse to marry Gomer. He 
did not know it at the time. It was only by the course of events 
that the significance of that act was revealed to him, and he learnt 
that that was the first step in his prophetic career : but he records it 
for us in the light in which he was led to see it in the after days, that 
we may understand and sympathise with him in his painful discipline. 
God’s instruments not seldom act by His direction without conscious 
knowledge that they are being specially guided, and do not recognise 
till afterwards that the impulse which moved them was a Divine im- 
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pulse. And it is hardly necessary to remark that God “wale " 
His prophets through events and circumstances. 

‘We ask, indeed, why it was that God laid this heavy burden 
upon His servant, and trained him by such a fearful discipline. Is it 
not a law of this fallen world that “ knowledge through suffering 
entereth,” that self-surrender is the path of service, that redemption 
is only wrought out through sacrifice? But this is a very different 
matter from a command which would have outraged Hosea’s moral 
sense and exposed him to the scorn of his fellow-countrymen ’ (pp. 
121-3). 







































































But these lectures will excite attention not so much from 
their discussions of dates or authorship, or from their descrip- 
tions of the surroundings and personal histories of the prophets, 
as from their theological standpoint. And it is a pleasure to 
us to be able to call attention to the emphatic way in which 
Dr. Kirkpatrick rejects the theory that the religion of Israel 
was not a Divine revelation. He points out that there is a 
correspondence between the position in the New Testament 
of the acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul and the position in 
the Old Testament of the Books of Amos and Hosea and of 
parts of the Book of Isaiah, since these are ‘documents the 
age of which is not disputed.’ If, then, there can be no doubt 
that these prophets lived in the eighth century B.c., their 
attitude towards Monotheism and towards the Mosaic Law is 
of the very highest importance. If anything in their writings 
tended to support a theory that they were the founders of a 
new theology, or the upholders of a new method of religious 
practice, or the teachers of a new type of morality, such a fact 
would be of no little value to the advocates of the view that 
the prophets were prior to the Law. But, as Dr. Kirkpatrick 
points out, 












































































































































‘the careful study of their writings affords the most convincing 
refutation of this theory. If anything is clear from their writings it 
is that they do not regard themselves as innovators, but as reformers. 
They are striving to recall the people to their allegiance to Jehovah, 
and to raise practice to the level of belief. The standard and the 
motive of right conduct is the knowledge of God, which the people 
might have possessed but for their own carelessness and the neglect 
of their teachers. Jehovah’s word and His law have been declared to 
them, but they have despised His word and transgressed His law. 
These prophets are conscious of no discontinuity with the past. 
Amos speaks of the prophets who had preceded him without any 
doubt that he is their legitimate successor. . . . The simple fact that 
Amos, who went from Judah to prophesy to Israel, and Hosea, who 
was a born Israelite, are agreed in the fundamental principles of their 
teaching, proves that the foundations of the religion of Israel were 
firmly established before the Division of the Kingdoms. Nor can 
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there be any doubt to what period the prophets referred the origin of 
Israel’s religion. It was to the Mosaic age, when Jehovah entered 
into covenant with the nation which He brought out of Egypt, though 
even in the patriarchial period He had revealed Himself to their 
ancestors’ (pp. 26-7). 


We are convinced of the truth of these remarks. The 
teaching of Hosea and Amos is full of a sense that sin is an 
outrage against law and an offence against a personal Being. 
It is this sense which gives its significance to the sad history 
of Hosea’s life. The sin of Israel isas the adultery of a faith- 
less wife, because it is a violation of a covenant between 
Jehovah and the nation which may be compared to the 
marriage bond. It is this sense which kindles the indignation 
and causes the deep sadness of Amos. If the law of Jehovah 
which these prophets proclaimed was a new law in their own 
time, it would be a simple injustice to declare that the trans- 
gression of it was such an outrage and offence. 

So far, then, on this subject we are in complete agreement 
with the lecturer. He goes on to say: 


‘While on the one hand the earliest prophets bear testimony to 
the antiquity of Jehovah’s revelation of Himself to Israel, on the 
other hand they cannot be held to afford proof of the existence of 
the Pentateuch in its present form. They do not appeal to a written 
law as the recognised standard of conduct. The “law” or “ instruc- 
tion ” of Jehovah of which they speak is the equivalent of His ‘ word.” 
It is oral and not written. It deals with morality, not with cere- 
monial. No doubt a sacrificial system was in full operation. The 
prophets repeatedly condemn the popular idea that Jehovah could 
be propitiated by sacrifice without regard to the moral condition of 
the worshipper. Festivals, such as the new moon and Sabbath, were 
observed. There are allusions to the celebration of the Passover and 
the Feast of Tabernacles. A body of priests existed whose duty it 
was, not merely to maintain the established ritual of sacrifice, but to 
instruct the people in their religious duties. Not a few parallels to 
the language of: Deuteronomy, and even of the priestly legislation, 
may be collected. But the whole drift of the teaching of the earlier 
prophets indicates that the law, both moral and ceremonial, was still 
in process of growth, and though portions both of the legal and his. 
torical elements of the Hexateuch probably existed in writing, other 
portions were still preserved by oral tradition. In fact, we must think 
of “the Law” and ‘the Prophets” as concomitant rather than suc- 
cessive disciplines. Prophecy reached back to the foundation of the 
law, and the law went on growing side by side with prophecy’ (pp. 
27-9). 

It could not be expected that the evidence from the writ- 
ings of the prophets could by itself show exactly the laws and 
the books existing when the prophets wrote. And the fact 
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which is of chief importance is asserted when it is said that 
the work of the prophets was to recall the people to obedience 
to commands given through Moses. But we fail to find 
evidence for a statement that to any substantial extent the 
law was in process of growth in the time of the prophets, or 
for a belief that it was in any considerable part to an oral 
tradition that the prophets appealed. And the significance of 
the indebtedness of the phraseology of the prophets to the 
language of all parts of the Pentateuch, including the ‘priestly 
code,’ to which Dr. Kirkpatrick briefly alludes, extends, we 
think, further than he is disposed to grant.! 

The moral teaching, then, of the prophets is an appeal to 
the nation to return out of a state of corruption to what it had 
lost; and, as such an attempt at reformation, it marks a 
difference between Israel and the other races of the world. 
Israel had been given a high ideal of life; Israel possessed a 
moral law authoritatively taught. The other nations had 
been left to receive the knowledge of the claims of God on 
human life in due time from Israel. It is, therefore, only what 
we should expect from the facts which the study of the 
prophets discloses that the law which was characteristic of 
Israel was given by revelation, and not naturally evolved. 
That the religion of Israel was the result of such a revelation 
is more than once stated by the lecturer : 


‘The Old Testament . . . is the inspired record of a unique 
divine revelation to the world’ (preface, p. xii). 
‘ There was an intimate and organic connexion between the two 


revelations. . . . The first revelation was the necessary preparation 
for the second. The second revelation was the fore-ordained sequel 
of the first. . . . If the Incarnation is indeed a fact, if God has 


indeed spoken to us in His Son, if the New Testament is in any 
degree a faithful record of His teaching and of the teaching of those 
who received their instruction from His lips, then the Divine choice 
of the nation of Israel to be the object of a special discipline and 
the recipient of a unique revelation cannot possibly be called in 
question. The view which regards the religion of Israel as only 
“one of the principal religions of the world,” maintaining that 
between it and all the other forms of religion “ there exists no 
specific difference,” is to the believing Christian absolutely unten- 
able ; for it assumes that all religions alike are but “so many 
manifestations of the religious spirit of mankind,” and that there 
is no such thing as a special Divine revelation. Let us fully admit 


’ Though it may be thought that too many passages are quoted in 
Dr. Stanley Leathes’s The Law in the Prophets, and though a classifica- 
tion of references, so as to show from which parts of the Pentateuch they 
are taken, would greatly increase the usefulness of that book, it contains 
evidence of great value on this subject.’ 
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that God “left not Himself without witness” among the heathen 
nations of antiquity ; that many strivings, and very noble strivings, 
after truth are to be found in other religions than that of Israel ; 
that these, too, in their appointed way formed part of the Divine 
preparation for the Incarnation ; yet from the Christian point of 
view it is impossible to class them together. Christianity stands 
apart from all other religions as the final revelation of God to man, 
and the religion of Israel stands apart from all other pre-Christian 
religions as the special preparation for that unique event which is the 
fundamental fact of Christianity. 

‘The nation of Israel was the organ of a special Divine revelation, 
and the Old Testament is the divinely-ordered record of that revela- 
tion’ (pp. 4-6). 

As, then, recording revealed truth and preparing the way 
for the Incarnation, the Old Testament contains prophecies 
of Christ. With a great deal of power Dr. Kirkpatrick shows 
the aspirations for deliverance, the hopes of an ideal king 
who should be a priest, the longing for a teacher of divine 
truth, the anticipations of a universal Church which are found 
in the prophets. He has no doubt that the general concep- 
tion of the Messiah is the thought which gives life to their 
writings. 

Yet on a point which we think to be of supreme import- 
ance his view of prophecy seems to us to be inadequate. It 
is much that the general scope and purpose of prophecy 
should be plainly declared. It is much also that the work of 
the prophets as the moral teachers of their own time should 
be clearly explained. But the picture is incomplete unless 
attention is drawn to the province of prophecy to include the 
divinely ratified prediction of specific facts. 

And here we must be in direct conflict with the lecturer. 
It is not that he, through want of time or want of care, has 
omitted a feature we think necessary. He takes pains to 
show that the omission is deliberate. The Old Testament, 
he says, ‘could not describe’ the ‘ end which it foreshadowed’ 
(preface, p. x). It is ‘the inner idea, and not the form in 
which that idea is conveyed,’ which ‘is the essential part of a 
prophecy’ (p. 16). He implies that the prophecy ‘ could not 
foretell’ what ‘the full growth’ would be (p. 16). ‘Men could 
not have drawn from the Old Testament prophecies the por- 
trait of Him who was to come’ (p. 519). ‘The correspond- 
ence of the fulfilment with the prophecy’ ‘does not depend 
on an exact equivalence of circumstantial details’ (p. 524). 
There are passages which speak somewhat differently, as when 
it is said that ‘there are’ ‘ circumstantial details’ (p. 524), or 
‘that circumstantial predictions are not to be denied’ (p. 9), 
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but the value of them does not appear to be great when it is 
noticed that Dr. Kirkpatrick substantially argues that 
Isaiah vii. 14 would have been fulfilled if the Messiah had 
not been born of a Virgin and had not been personally 
divine. 

‘ The sign consists not in any miraculous circumstance connected 
with the birth of the child’ (pp. 186-7). 

‘The sign given to Ahaz is not a direct prophecy of the Mes- 
siah and of the miraculous manner of His birth, any more than the 
second Psalm is a direct prophecy of the Resurrection, or Hosea xi. 
1 a direct prophecy of the Flight into Egypt. But as the words 
which in the Psalter referred primarily to the adoptive sonship of 
the king are applied in the New Testament to the eternal sonship of 
Christ, so the name given as the pledge of the presence of God 
with His people becomes the name of Him who was the mediator 
of that presence. The words describing His birth receive a pro- 
found depth of meaning, which they admit, though they do not 
necessarily convey it. The name itself becomes the expression 
of the mysterious fact of the Incarnation. Jesus is the true 
Immanuel, and in Him the prophet’s utterance is fulfilled’ (pp. 
188-9). 

We may be of opinion that there are many persons at the 
present time to whom the chief ‘ evidential value of the Old 
Testament’ may be in ‘the whole drift and tendency of a 
manifold and complex preparation, in history, in life, in 
thought’ (Preface, p. x), for the Incarnation. But it will not 
do, because a particular side of the truth may be most fruit- 
fully dwelt upon with those who are inquiring or are per- 
plexed with doubts, to leave out of sight or to deny another 
side of the truth. No wise apologist in dealing with some 
types of minds would begin by pushing the fact that in the 
life of our Lord there were exact and detailed fulfilments of 
predictions of the prophets. But, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, no one who has grasped the true idea of prophecy in 
the Old Testament itself, or who has allowed sufficient weight 
to many statements in the New Testament, would exclude 
from his own mind or fail to mention in anything like a com- 
plete discussion of the subject that such exact and detailed 
fulfilments exist. 

The prediction of specific facts and the fulfilment of the 
prediction are found in Old Testament prophecies which were 
fulfilled near the time when they were uttered. Samuel told 
Saul whom he would meet and what he would do on his 
return home, and ‘all’ the ‘signs came to pass.’! Elisha 
declared in express terms the approaching end of the famine 

1 1 Sam. x. 2-6, 9. 
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in Samaria! and the victories of Joash over the Syrians,’ 
Jonah predicted the restoration of the lost coast of Israel,’ and 
if the sentence, ‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown,’ was mercifully recalled, it was because there was in 
the nature of the prophecy itself the implied condition that 
repentance might avert the doom.> Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
sudden end of the Assyrian siege® and Jeremiah’s prediction 
of the time of the Chaldzan rule’ were accurately fulfilled. 
These are but illustrations of a principle the recognition of 
which is necessary if the supernatural character of the 
knowledge of the Old Testament prophets is to be under- 
stood. 

Detailed predictions fill a most important place in the 
prophecies of the Messiah. In the first gleam of hope after 
the Fall it is only foretold that He will be Man, and will 
suffer and will crush the enemy of man.* But the outline is 
filled up as the sacred writings grow. It is not only that He 
is to be prophet,’ and priest,'° and king," and a universal ruler." 
There is more than that His Godhead is the great fact which 
underlies His work,'’ and that it is through righteousness,'4 
and lowliness,'® and peaceful life,'® and suffering '’ that He is 
to accomplish man’s restoration '* and to pass to His own 
triumph.’ He is to be born of a Virgin ;*° and if there was 
a partial fulfilment of the prediction in a child born in the 
time of Ahaz it was such an inadequate satisfaction of Isaiah’s 
words as was itself by its incompleteness a prophecy of the 
birth of Christ from her who, when He was conceived and 
when He was born, still retained her virginity. He was to 
be born in Bethlehem,” to be sold for thirty pieces of silver,” 
to die as one who was pierced.* The way of the Incarnation 
is prepared by types, by prophecies which have their partial 
fulfilments before the true meaning comes, by words which 
can apply only to the Messiah Himself, by general conceptions 


1 2 Kings vii. 1, 2, 18. 2 2 Kings xiii. 14-25. 

3 2 Kings xiv. 25. 4 Jonah iii. 4. 

5 See Jeremiah xviii. 7-10. ® Isa. xxix. 1-8. 

7 Jer. xxv. 11, 12, xxix. 10, 8 Gen. iii. 15. 

® Deut. xviii. 18, 19 ; Isa. xlii. 1, lxi. 1-3. 

10 Ps. cx. 4; Zech. vi. 13. 1 Ps, xlv.; Zech. vi. 13. 


12 Ps, ii. 6-8, lxxii. 8-11 ; Isa. ii. 2, xi. 10; Mal. i. 11. 

18 Ps, xlv. 6; Isa. vii. 14, ix. 6; Zech. ii. 10-13, xii: 10. 

14 Isa, ix. 4, 5, lili. 9; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. 1S Zech. ix. 9. 

16 Isa. ix. 6; Zech. ix. 10. 

17 Ps, xxii. 1-18; Isa. lii. 14, liii. 4-12 ; Dan. ix. 26. 

18 Isa, lili. 4-6, 10-12. : 19 Isa. liii, ¥1, 12. 
20 Isa. vii. 14. a MiG, V.2, 3 Zech, xi; 12, 1% 
23 Zech. xii. 10. 
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of His work and by express predictions of facts in His life. 
The work of prophecy is not rightly described unless each 
element is given its proper place. 

This, we claim, is the view of prophecy to which the study 
of the Old Testament by itself points. It is, withoubt doubt, 
that which the New Testament teaches. It is frequently said by 
the Evangelists that particular events happened that the words 
of the prophets might be fulfilled,’ and the fulfilment of pro- 
phecies of specific facts was regarded both by our Lord Him- 
self? and by His Apostles* as a proof that He was the 
Messiah. It is a serious thing to minimize a side of the 
predictive power which can only be questioned by doubting 
the historical truth of the Old Testament and the soundness 
of some of the arguments upon which the Messianic claim of 
our Lord was based. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick, as we have already mentioned, omits 
the Books of Jonah and Daniel. It is true that in some 
respects the Book of Jonah is ‘a book by itself.’ But it has 
a most important bearing on the subject of the preparation 
for the Incarnation. In an older series of the Warburtonian 
Lectures Mr. Davison remarked that ‘Jonah ... com- 
pensates for the absence of any direct Christian prediction 
in what he delivers by the typical prophecy embodied in his 
personal history.’ He is himself ‘a prophetic sign of Christ.’ 
‘ His deliverance . . . is the expressive image of the resur- 
rection of Christ.’ ‘The truth and certainty of this type’ 
are ‘fixed’ by our Lord’s own teaching. In Jonah’s history, 
then, Mr. Davison inferred, there is ‘a concealed prophecy 
which the completion explains.’ 4 

It may be true of other parts of the Old Testament that 
they contain ‘concealed prophecies.’ While it is, in our 
opinion, in some respects the most likely interpretation of 
Psalm xxii. that as David thought over his own troubles 
he was vouchsafed a vision of the Cross and uttered words 
which he must have known to be inapplicable in all their 
details to himself, there are many prophecies in which it is 
likely that the prophet was unconscious of the meaning of 
much of the message. But it does not follow that the mean- 
ing was not there, or that there was any uncertainty about its 
detailed fulfilment. When Moses laid down the regulations 
for the making of the Tabernacle and for the observance of 


E.g. St. Matt. i. 22; St. John xix. 36. 
E.g. St. Matt. xxvi. 24, 54; St. Luke xxiv. 25-27. 


1 

2 

* E.g. Acts ii. 22-36; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. 

4 Davison, Discourses on Prophecy, Discourse VI. part 2. 
FF2 
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the Day of Atonement, he may have been ignorant that he 
was directing actions which in the most remarkable way 
foreshadowed the Christian system and the Sacrifice of Christ. 
Yet it was ordained by God that in these should be a type 
of most profound Christian truth, and in all probability that 
the smallest details each had their meaning.' Similarly we 
believe that if the methods of exegesis of the Fathers were 
faulty, and if they often assigned meanings to passages which 
they cannot bear, yet in their principles of interpretation 
they knew what the Old Testament meant and were right in 
seeing in prophetic details imagery which the prophets them- 
selves can hardly have understood. 

In passing by the Book of Daniel Dr. Kirkpatrick has, 
we think, failed to discuss one of the most important parts of 
the Old Testament, so far as this particular question is con- 
cerned ; for if the Book of Daniel be of the date to which it 
has been assigned by tradition, it contains express predictions 
of specific facts which in details were fulfilled. There is 
much that is difficult in the critical problems about the book, 
but we do not think there is reasonable ground for doubting 
that at least the substance of the prophecies is the work of 
Daniel himself, and if this is the case it is obvious how 
strongly it corroborates our belief that the side of prophecy 
to which we have been referring is most unduly minimized 
in many modern works. 

We have described this point as one of supreme import- 
ance. We think it so because, in our opinion, there is a 
fulness of meaning in the prophets which will not yield its 
treasures to any other view, and because it seems to us that 
the credit of the New Testament writers is involved in it. It 
is only as the details of the prophecy are divinely ratified 
that the fulfilment of the details can be rightly used as an 
argument to support a claim. Such an argument there is, as 
we have pointed out, in the New Testament. 

It is, of course, true that a poetic imagery may clothe a 
prophet’s message with a colouring and form which are not 
part of the message itself ;? it is not such details as these, 
but those which are really predicted to which we refer. 

It may be said there are Old Testament prophecies of 
which there was no exact fulfilment. If it is meant that there 
are definite predictions with regard to which there is no proof 
of fulfilment, such a statement would be true ;* but so long 
as more cannot be said than that there is an absence of 


1 Heb. ix. 5, wept Sv otk €ore viv eye Kara pépos. 
* E.g. Isa. xi. 10-16. * Z.g. Isa, xvi. 14. 
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proof in these cases they cannot rightly be quoted as the 
basis of the argument against the position which we have 
maintained. Such an argument requires proofs of the failure 
of definite predictions as clear as the proofs of fulfilment 
which we have mentioned, and these cannot be found. In 
the early editions of Luz Mundi there was a note which 
gave instances of anticipations in the prophets which were 
said not to be ‘historically fulfilled in details.’' The passages 
to which reference was made were briefly discussed in an 
article which was published in the pages of this Review, and 
reasons were given for an opinion that they did not indicate 
mistakes in the prophecies in question.” In the tenth edition 
of Lux Mundi, while a note was added to show that there was 
less intention to depreciate detailed prophecies than had been 
supposed, the mention of the particular passages which had 
been criticized was omitted, and a reference to Dr. Riehm’s 
Messianic Prophecy substituted. 

An attempt, too, may be made to lessen the significance 
of the New Testament phrase that an event happened that 
the words of a prophet might be fulfilled by pointing out, as 
Dr. Kirkpatrick does, that 


‘St. Matthew introduces the quotation of Hos. xi. 1 with the same 
words as that of Isaiah vii. 14—“ that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the Lord through the prophet” ’ (p. 188, note '). 


In the light of what we have already said in reference to 
the history of Jonah and the typical character of the Taber- 
nacle and the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement, this cir- 
cumstance does not afford an argument against our position ; 
for the words which Hosea wrote, being a description of a 
fact which was itself a prophecy in type, were a true pre- 
diction. 

And it would be difficult to retain anything approaching 
an adequate idea of inspiration if it should be allowed that, 
while the doctrines contained in the New Testament are true, 
the arguments by which they are supported are unsound. 

The Old Testament controversy is one of the problems 
of the present day, and if those who are interested in it 
are to maintain or to gain a firm hold on truth in criticism, 
in history, in theology, there is need of the just and patient 
consideration of all the elements in the problem. We welcome 
the accurate scholarship for which, in the end, through the 
providence of God, truth will be the gainer. We welcome 


1 Lux Mundi, p. 346, note’. 
2 Church Quarterly Review, April 1890, pp. 213-4, note '. 
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the skill with which, as in the work we are now reviewing, the 
ways of life and the course of history in Old Testament times 
are shown to us. We are able to suppress our indignation 
at the unsympathetic dissection and unjust treatment of 
writings which are dear to us in books of a very different 
type from Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets in the thought that 
such publications may lead Christian students to pay more 
attention to branches of knowledge to which they have not 
always given sufficient thought. But if the whole question 
is to be properly considered, there is need of more than accu- 
rate scholarship and historical and critical skill. True science 
requires investigation by more methods than one. Specialists 
are always prone to exaggerate sides of truth or to make still 
more serious mistakes. One science requires to be balanced 
by another. In the just discussion of such a subject as pro- 
phecy theology has its place as well as criticism, and there is 
no hope of right conclusions unless the teaching of the New 
Testament and of the Christian Church is kept in view. 

We are heartily thankful that Dr. Kirkpatrick does not 
forget this fact, but a fuller regard for it might, we think, 
have made a difference in a noticeable feature of his lectures. 
and have saved him from liability to the criticism which he 
himself anticipates of devoting ‘too little attention to the 
consideration of special fulfilments of prophecy’ (Preface, 
p. x). 

If we are critics of The Doctrine of the Prophets we are 
not without appreciation of its value in the knowledge, the 
skill, the deeply religious tone of its author, and we may end 
our review by quoting an admirable passage on the per- 
manent significance of Old Testament prophecy. 


‘Old Testament prophecy is still a living message for the Christian 
Church. Its fulfilment does not mean that its use is at an end, so 
that it may be laid on one side, because its purpose and significance 
are exhausted. Nor does it mean that for us the sole use of prophecy 
is as one of the credentials which attest Christ’s mission. It is this, 
and as such it would claim our reverent study; but it is far more. 
It is not fulfilled and exhausted, but fulfilled and illuminated, and we 
must read it in the light of that illumination. 

‘Thence we may derive comfort and courage, as we watch the 
methods by which God works out His purposes, educates the world, 
establishes His kingdom in it. There we may see that He is indeed 
the living God, who rules in the affairs of men, “ the Alpha and the 
Omega, the Lord God, which is and which was, and which is to 
come, the All-Sovereign ” (Rev. i. 8). The inspired optimism of the 
prophets, maintained in the teeth of present appearances by their 
resolute faith in Jehovah, supplies a wholesome antidote to the 
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temptation to a despairing pessimism, as commonly felt in the present 
day. That optimism was justified in the event, though the event was 
long delayed; and it bids us look forward with confidence, though 
the vision may yet tarry long. 

‘And the ethical teaching of the prophets still abides for our 
instruction. It is illuminated, elevated, fulfilled by the teaching of 
our Lord, but it is not superseded. Some rudimentary elements 
there are in it, which fall away in the fuller growth ; some temporary 
forms which belong only to the old order. But the foundation of 
eternal truth abides and lives. ‘ As long as the world lasts,” wrote 
one whose view of the Old Testament is often stimulating if in- 
adequate, “ all who want to make progress in righteousness will come 
to Israel for inspiration, as to the people who have had the sense for 
righteousness most glowing and strongest; and in hearing and 
reading the words Israel has uttered for us carers for conduct will 
find a glow and a force they could find nowhere else.”! Yes! for 
they are gleams from the eternal Sun of righteousness, who has arisen 
upon us with healing in His wings. . . . “ The testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy ;” and in the light of historic experience it 
bids us rest assured that the work of Redemption which we see 
carried to a point of completion which is in itself a new and unique 
beginning will not fail or be frustrated, but will finally reach that 
supreme conclusion, when God shall be “all in all”’ (pp. 525-7). 


ArT. IX.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. G. COLLING- 
woop, M.A., Editor of Zhe Poems of John Ruskin, &c., 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, in two Volumes. 
(London, 1893.) 


THE century is drawing to a close, the sands of the hour- 
glass are fast running out, and the number of its years will 
soon be told. And as the hurrying march of time bears us 
onward, the men who have made this nineteenth-century 
England of ours what she is are rapidly passing out of sight. 
One by one they have left us, these giants of old days, who 
fifty years ago bore the brunt of the battle, and fought their 
way through storm and stress. Carlyle and Newman, 
Browning and Tennyson, poets and prophets, painters and 
thinkers, we have seen them die full of years and honours, 
leaving a bright track of light to guide our footsteps through 
the darkness which hides them from our eyes. Here and 
there one remains to make us wonder at the fire of an ardour 


1M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, p. 42. 
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which is still unspent, and of an energy which age cannot 
destroy. And one other there is, a mighty prophet in his 
day, who has laid down his sword and shield, and withdrawn 
himself from the din and tumult of the camp. In his home 
on the heights above Coniston Water, Mr. Ruskin is spending 
a calm and tranquil old age. For him the heat and burden 
of the day are over, and the repose of evening has been well 
earned. But in his peaceful retreat on that lovely shore he is 
not forgotten. His presence seems to cast a blessed influence 
over all that mountain region, and the thoughts of his 
countrymen go out to him in love and reverence. His name 
has become a household word in English homes ; thousands 
of workers through the breadth and length of the land re- 
member him with grateful affection as they go out to their 
daily toil. Many and great are the services which he has ren- 
dered the men and women of this generation. He has opened 
their eyes to the beauty of common things ; to the splendour of 
the grass which grows upon the mountain-side ; to the perfect 
shape of the swallow that skims the summer air. He has 
told them the wonderful meanings which lie hidden in the 
sculptured stones of Venice or the storied marbles of the 
Shepherd’s Tower. More than this, in an age when the 
struggle of life is fierce, and the pressing claims of things 
present are apt to make us lose sight of higher and diviner 
aims, Mr. Ruskin has never ceased to call us to a life of high 
and holy faith in God and active love to man. He has lifted 
up his voice boldly to rebuke the idlers and the pleasure- 
seekers, and to remind us that man does not live by bread 
alone. ‘The greatness of a nation,’ he has often said, ‘ must 
be measured not alone by its wealth and apparent power, but 
by the degree in which its people have learned together in 
the great world of books, of art, and of nature, pure and en- 
nobling joys.’ 

Wherever the English language is spoken his books are 
read. His words have borne their message to other realms, 
and in the furthest climes his name is honoured to-day by 
every honest seeker after truth. Count Leo Tolstoi, the 
well-known Russian philanthropist, told an Englishman the 
other day that he thought Ruskin one of the greatest men of 
the age, and that if all Englishmen did not agree with him in 
this, it was because no man is a prophet in his own country. 
But there is no doubt, he added, that future ages will do him 
justice. 

The practice of writing biographies of distinguished per- 
sons during their lifetime is growing every day more common. 
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It may not commend itself to our old-fashioned ideas, and it 
is attended with some obvious drawbacks; but whether for 
good or evil, the custom has become general. Mr. Colling- 
wood, who has given us a life of Ruskin in two handsome 
volumes, illustrated with portraits of his hero at different 
stages of his life, has more to say in defence of his action than 
most biographers of living celebrities. A whole literature, as 
he remarks, has already grown up around Mr. Ruskin’s name. 
Studies of Ruskin’s life and work, epitomes of his art-teach- 
ing, accounts of the many public institutions which he has 
founded or helped, have been published in a score of different 
magazines. His position as an art critic has been savagely 
attacked and vigorously defended. His theories and schemes 
of social reform have been the object of much friendly criti- 
cism, and not a little good-tempered ridicule. Miss Thackeray 
has devoted a charming chapter to her recollections of her 
father’s friend, and Mr. Ruskin himself has, in his Preterzta, 
given us the most delightful autobiography of his youth. We can 
only hope, in common with all those who have enjoyed those 
vivid and original pages, that he may yet live once again to 
take up his pen and give us some more of those recollections 
which bring the scenes of past days and their actors before us 
in a way that nothing else can ever do. But since at his age 
and in his declining health, we fear this must remain uncer- 
tain, we welcome this biography, written by one who has long 
enjoyed Mr. Ruskin’s confidence, and that of his nearest 
friends and relations, as the best substitute that we can have 
for a continuation of Pretertta. 

Mr. Collingwood, it is well known, has acted in the capacity 
of private secretary to Mr. Ruskin for many years. He has 
lived with him at Brantwood, and has been liberally supplied 
with material for his present work by himself and his friends. 
Miss Prout, the daughter of the artist, has contributed her 
reminiscences of young Ruskin in his early days at Denmark 
Hill. Both Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, who have during 
many years made their home with Mr. Ruskin, have given 
the author the benefit of their help and advice. Mr. Severn 
has adorned the book with a lovely drawing of Brantwood 
and Coniston Water, as well as sketches of Mr. Ruskin’s 
former homes at Denmark Hill and Herne Hill, while Mrs. 
Severn has not only lent several of her cousin’s drawings, in- 
cluding an admirable likeness of the great man by his own 
hand, a sketch of rare interest and value, but has herself 
revised the proofs of the whole work, making several impor- 
tant additions and corrections ; so that the present Life 
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comes to us with the highest sanction and authority. Mr. 
Collingwood does not pretend to give us an exhaustive criti- 
cism of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching either in art or ethics. His 
work is of a purely biographical character, and the chief 
events of Mr. Ruskin’s life are set down in proper order from 
his birth until the present day. We have a full account of 
his journeys, of his studies, of his books, his lectures ; of all 
the strange variety of schemes which have engrossed his time 
and thoughts in turn. And we have, too, many of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s own letters, as well as several from Carlyle, from 
Robert Browning and his wife, and other friends, which are 
now published for the first time. A full and accurate chrono- 
logical table, a bibliography of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, and a 
catalogue of his drawings are added at the end of each 
volume, and greatly increase the interest and usefulness of the 
work. 

John Ruskin was born at his father’s house in Blooms- 
bury—54 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, on February 8, 
1819. Both his parents were of Scottish birth. His father, 
the son of an Edinburgh tradesman, came to seek his 
fortunes in London as a boy, and worked his way upwards 
until, about 1809, he entered into partnership with a Spanish 
sherry merchant, Mr. Peter Domecq, the owner of large vine- 
yards at Macharnudo, in Spain. Ruskin contributed the 
brains, Domecq the sherry, and a third partner, Mr. Henry 
Telford, the capital necessary for the undertaking. The 
business prospered under the management of the shrewd and 
energetic young Scotchman, who conducted the correspond- 
ence, travelled for orders, and directed the Spanish growers 
himself. By degrees he made a considerable fortune, paid 
off the debts of his less prosperous father, and after nine years 
of work and waiting, married his cousin, Margaret Cox, and 
settled in a house in Bloomsbury. Mr. Ruskin, who was the 
only child of this excellent couple, has himself made us 
familiar with the virtues and the peculiarities, the habits and 
the beliefs, of both his parents. We know them both inti- 
mately—the father, ‘that entirely honest man,’ going daily 
backwards and forwards to his office, yet relieving his busi- 
ness cares by his love of books and pictures, regarded in the 
light of a household god at home—the mother, passionately 
devoted to her child, but unflinching in her stern Puritan rule, 
making little John learn whole chapters of the Bible by heart 
at a sitting, allowing him a single currant when he came to 
dessert, and rigidly putting away all toys, even the Punch 
and Judy dressed in scarlet and gold, which a kind aunt 
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brought him from the Soho Bazaar. Peace, obedience, and 
faith, and the habit of fixed attention were, Mr. Ruskin con- 
siders, the chief advantages of this early training. Its defects 
were its formalism and hardness. ‘I had nothing to love,’ 
he writes in Preterita; ‘my parents were, in a sort, visible 
powers of nature to me, no more loved than the sun and moon.’ 

Happily for the lonely child, born in the heart of London, 
he was from the first familiar with country sights and sounds. 
His early summers were spent at Hampstead and Dulwich. 
At three years old he went to Scotland and there first saw 
the mountains which have been the true love of his life. 
When on his return his portrait was painted by Northcote, 
the artist asked him what background he would like, the 
child answered without moment’s hesitation, ‘ Blue hills.’ 
The next year his parents moved to a house on Herne Hill, 
surrounded by green fields and spacious gardens that were 
an Eden for the little boy—‘all the more,’ Mr. Collingwood 
suggests, ‘that the fruit of it was forbidden’ (i. 18). Here 
John Ruskin’s youth was spent. Here the first volume of 
Modern Painters was composed, and here, on May 10, 1886, 
he wrote the preface to Preterita. 


‘I write these few prefatory words on my father’s birthday, in 
what was once my nursery in his old house—to which he brought my 
mother and me, sixty-two years since, I being then four years old. . . . 
I have written frankly, garrulously, and at ease ; speaking of what it 
gives me joy to remember, at any length I like—sometimes very care- 
fully of what I think it may be useful for others to know; and 
passing in total silence things which I have no pleasure in review- 
ing’ (pp. v, vii). 

Ruskin ére still travelled for the business, and every 
spring, generally on May 10, the birthday observed with the 
solemnity of a religious festival, the family set out in their 
carriage and journeyed by easy stages to the North, calling at 
towns and great country seats in turn, and seeing churches 
and castles, lakes and mountains, in their intervals of leisure. 
The English lakes, and Scotland, Wales, and Paris were all 
visited in this manner. These summer tours were events of 
great importance in the boy Ruskin’s life. He has told us 
how full of wonder and delight the world seemed to him as, 
sitting propped up by his own little trunk, between his parents, 
in the postchaise, he looked out through the glass windows at 
the country on either side. How tenderly he recalls the days 
when he rambled with his nurse among the steep rocks and 
gnarled trunks of Friar’s Crag, or gleaned the ripe corn in 
the harvest-fields on Tay side with his Scotch cousins. 
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‘I hesitate in recording, as a constant truth for the world, the 
impression left on me, when I went gleaning with Jessie, that Scottish 
sheaves are more golden than are found in other lands, and that no 
harvests, elsewhere visible to human eyes, are so like the “corn of 
heaven,” as those of Strath-Tay and Strath-Earn,’ ! 


But this wise child was not content with seeing. He had 
already begun to describe what he saw on his travels ; to write 
down, on his return to the hotel in the evening, what he had 
seen in the day. The sight of Skiddaw and of Snowdon 
inspired him with a burst of song. His journals became poems, 
and when he was just fourteen he poured out his love for the 
‘blue hills,’ and for those very Coniston Crags where day by 
day he still sees the morning break, in the following lines : 


‘I weary for the fountain foaming, 

For shady holm and hill; 

My mind is on the mountain roaming, 
My spirit’s voice is still. 

The crags are lone on Coniston 
And Glaramara’s dell, 

And dreary on the mighty one, 
The cloud-enwreathed Scafell. 


Oh ! what although the crags be stern, 
Their mighty peaks that sever— 

Fresh flies the breeze on mountain fern, 
And free on mountain heather. 


There is a thrill of strange delight 
That passes quivering o’er me, 
When blue hills rise upon the sight 

Like summer clouds before me.’ 


A present of Roger’s J/¢aly, illustrated with Turner's 
vignettes, on his birthday that year, first inspired him with 
admiration for this painter, and a few weeks later the pleasure 
which both he and his father took in Prout’s Sketches in 
Flanders and Germany made his mother suggest a tour on 
the Continent. So, the day after his father’s birthday, the whole 
family set off, travelling in good old-fashioned style, with four 
horses and postilions, maid-servants, and courier. They 
worked slowly through Flanders and up the Rhine, never in 
a hurry, finding good horses and pleasant rooms everywhere, 
and people who took off their hats to them when they arrived 
and departed. When they reached Schaffhausen they took a 
walk one Sunday evening, and there, standing on a garden 
terrace, John Ruskin caught his first sight of the Alps. 

' Preterita i. 108, 
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‘ They were clear as crystal, sharp on the pure horizon sky, and 
already tinged with rose by the setting sun. Infinitely beyond all that 
we had ever thought or dreamed ; the seen walls of lost Eden could 
not have been more beautiful to us ; not more awful, round heaven, 
the walls of sacred Death.’ ! 


At every place he wrote verses and made pen-and-ink 
sketches in imitation of Turner’s vignettes. The gift of 
Saussure’s Voyages dans les Alpes on his next birthday gave 
him new interest in physical geology, and his first published 
work was a short essay ‘On the Strata of Mont Blanc,’ which 
appeared in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History for March 
1834, together with a letter in which he inquired the cause of 
the colour of the Rhine water. The next year the Ruskins 
went abroad again. This time they visited Venice and Verona 
—where young Ruskin made careful drawings of the Scaligeri 
Monuments—and spent some time in Switzerland. While at 
Lucerne he went up the Righi and saw the wonderful storm 
sunset, moonlight, and daybreak, which he afterwards de- 
scribed in a famous passage of Modern Painters. Mr. Ruskin 
returned home with his family for Christmas 1835, and a few 
weeks later received a visit from Mr. Domecq, his partner in 
the wine business, and his four daughters, whom John Ruskin 
calls ‘ the first really well-bred and well-dressed girls’ he had 
met. He promptly fell in love with the eldest of the four, 
Adéle, and wrote stories for her amusement, and poems in 
which he proclaimed his passion. The bright-eyed French 
girl laughed at her boyish lover and his strange, shy ways, but 
young Ruskin remained constant, and when four years after- 
wards he heard of her marriage to a French baron, the shock 
brought on a serious illness. 

But neither love nor despair could make him idle. His classi- 
cal education had hitherto been conducted in a somewhat desul- 
torymanner. First one master, then another, had taught him 
Greek and Latin. He had taken lessons in mathematics and 
attended courses of lectures at King’s College to prepare him- 
self for matriculation at Oxford. His father destined him for 
the Church, and hoped to see him a bishop before he died. 
Before he was three years old he had climbed into a chair and 
preached his first sermon, thumping on a red cushion before 
him, and saying, ‘ Peeple, be dood. If you are dood, Dod will 
love you. If you are not dood, Dod will not love you. 
Peeple, be dood’ (i. 21). A sermon which, as Miss Thackeray 
remarks, Mr. Ruskin has been preaching all his life long. 
With this end in view, young Ruskin’s name was put down 
1 Preterita, i. 195. 
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by his father at Christ Church, and here he entered as gentle. 
man commoner in January, 1837. His mother, in her anxiety 
to be near her son, left home and took lodgings in the High 
Street, where she remained during his residence at college, 
and saw him constantly. The three years which he spent at 
Oxford were not thrown away. Young Ruskin studied hard, 
made friends with Dr. Acland and the veteran geologist, Dr, 
Buckland, and won the Newdigate after two unsuccessful 
attempts, in the first of which Dean Stanley bore off the 
prize. But he did not neglect his art-studies, and found time 
to write a series of papers on ‘The Poetry of Architecture, or 
the Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its 
association with Natural Scenery and National Character, 
which appeared in Loudon’s Magazine, and have been quite 
recently published in a separate form. His love and admira- 
tion for Turner increased daily, and on his twenty-first birth- 
day his father presented him with a picture of Winchelsea by 
his favourite master, and gave him an allowance of 200/. a year 
for pocket-money. The first use he made of his wealth was 
to buy another Turner, a drawing of Harlech Castle. The 
transaction, Mr. Collingwood tells us, was by no means agree- 
able to his father, ‘the canny Scotch merchant, who had 
heaped up riches, hoping his son would gather them’ (i. 89) ; 
but even his parent’s disapproval could not damp the young 
man’s pride and delight in his newly-acquired treasure. ‘It 
was not a piece of painted paper, but a Welsh castle and 
village, and Snowdon in blue cloud, that I bought for my 
seventy pounds.’' The purchase of this picture, moreover, 
led to an introduction to the painter himself, whom young 
Ruskin met at the house of the dealer who had sold him the 
Harlech Castle. He records the impression which this first 
sight of Turner made upon him in his journal in the following 
characteristic lines :-— 

‘I found in him a somewhat eccentric, keen-mannered, matter-of- 
fact, English-minded gentleman; good-natured evidently, bad- 
tempered evidently, hating humbug of all sorts, shrewd, perhaps a 
little selfish, highly intellectual, the powers of the mind not brought 
out with any delight in their manifestation or intention of display, 
but flashing out occasionally in a word or look.’ ‘ Pretty close that,’ 
he adds later, ‘and fully to be set down at the first glimpse, and set 
down the same evening’ (i. 90). 

Three months after his coming of age, a sudden break-down 
of health brought Ruskin’s Oxford career to an abrupt end. 
This collapse was caused partly by over-work, partly by the 


1 Preterita, ii. 29. 
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grief at the disappointment of the love affair on which his 
hopes had been set. He was ordered abroad for the winter, 
fell ill with fever in Rome, and was taken by his parents to 
Naples, and afterwards to Venice and Switzerland. On his 
return to England he went up to Oxford for a pass, and took 
his B.A. degree in May, 1841. 


‘When I was sure I had got through,’ he writes, ‘I went out for 
a walk in the fields north of New College, happy in the sense of 
recovered freedom, but extremely doubtful to what use I should put 
it. There I was at two-and-twenty, with such and such powers, all 
second-rate, except the analytical ones, which were as much in 
embryo as the rest, and which I had no means of measuring ; such 
and such likings hitherto indulged rather against conscience, and a 
dim sense of duty to myself, my parents, and a daily more vague 
shadow of Eternal Law. What should I be or do?. . . Oxford taught 
me as much Latin and Greek as she could, and though I think she 
might have also told me that fritillaries grew in Iffley meadow, it was 
better that she left me to find them for myself. I must get on to 
the days of opening sight and effective labour, and to the scenes of 
nobler education, which all men who keep their hearts open receive 
in the end of days.’ ! 


The result of these meditations appeared in the first volume 
of Modern Painters, which the young Oxford graduate wrote 
in the autumn and winter of 1842, in his Herne Hill home, 
and read chapter by chapter each morning at breakfast, to the 
delight of his admiring parents. The book was published in 
April 1843, and soon made its mark. By the end of the year 
its success was assured. The poet Rogers kept it on his 
table, Tennyson longed so much to see it that he wrote to 
beg his publisher to borrow it for him, since he could not 
afford to buy it. Even the reviewer in Blackwood, who took 
up the cudgels in defence of cherished prejudices and reputa- 
tions attacked by this daring young writer, allowed that the 
book was the work of a man of power, who thought inde- 
pendently and felt strongly, and had ‘a mortal aversion to be 
in a crowd,’ 

In 1844 the family went to Switzerland again to enable 
the artist-author to prepare drawings for his second volume, 
in which mountain forms were to be further illustrated. But 
on the way home Ruskin spent some days in the Louvre, and 
for the first time saw and loved Perugino and Bellini. He 
had been scoffing at the ancients ; at Poussin, Canaletto, and 
the Dutchmen, because they could not draw rocks and trees ; 
now he discovered that there had been a great age of art even 


1 Preterita, ii. 33. 
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before Rubens and Michelangelo. He went home to study 
Rio and Lord Lindsay, and to write about the real Old 
Masters. And the next spring he visited Italy, for the first 
time without his parents. Then Florence and Lucca and 
Pisa revealed their glories to him. He stood in the shadow 
of Giotto’s Tower, and spent long mornings copying the 
frescoes in the cloisters of S. Marco and of Santa Maria 
Novella. He dreamt away the days in the glowing sunlight, 
gazing on the fretted pinnacles of Santa Maria della Spina, 
the jewel shrine of Pisa ; and he saw and loved the marble 
form of Ilaria di Caretto, where she lies in her last long sleep, 
under the Cathedral wall of Lucca. Then he went on to Venice, 
and found himself face to face with Tintoretto. He worked for 
weeks in the Scuola di San Rocco, copying Tintoret’s frescoes 
and making a catalogue of his works. He studied every bit of 
architectural detail in the walls of St. Mark’s and of the 
Doge’s Palace, and laid the foundations of another great 
work, The Stones of Venice. His new thoughts and hopes 
are vigorously expressed in a letter which he wrote from 
Venice to an old friend, Mr. Joseph Severn, whose cartoon 
had lately gained a prize at the competition for the mural 
decoration of Westminster Hall : 


‘With your hopes for the elevation of English art by means of 
fresco, I cannot sympathize. . . . It is not the material nor the space 
that can give us thoughts, passions, or power. I see on our 
Academy walls nothing but what is ignoble in small pictures, and 
would be disgusting in large ones. It is not the love of fresco that 
we want ; it is the love of God and His creatures ; it is humility and 
charity and self-denial, and fasting and prayer. It is a total change 
of character. We want more faith and less reasoning, less strength 
and more trust. You want neither walls nor plaster nor colour— 
ca ne fait rien ad l’affaire—it is Giotto and Ghirlandajo and Angelico 
that you want, and that you will and must want until this disgusting 
nineteenth century has—I can’t say breathed, but steamed its last’ 
(1. 126). 


So early he had taken up, and wrapped around him, the 
mantle of Cassandra. 

That winter he wrote the second volume of Modern 
Painters in the new and larger home on Denmark Hill, to 
which his parents had lately moved. When the book came 
out, he was back in Italy, showing his father the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, the Campanile of Giotto, and trying to make him 
understand why these things spoke to him with such power. 
On his return home, the young author found himself quite a 
star in the literary world. Lockhart asked him to review 
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Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art for the Quarterly. Sydney 
Smith praised Modern Painters as a book of ‘transcendent 
talent, likely to work a complete revolution in the world of 
taste,’ and Miss Mitford described him as ‘ certainly the most 
charming person she had ever known.’ But his health was 
still delicate, and he suffered from a weakness of the spine 
which made him find society too fatiguing. He went to 
Scotland in the autumn, and stopped in Perthshire, where he 
proposed to the young Scotch lady for whom he had, some 
years before, written his pretty fairy tale of The King of the 
Golden River. The marriage, which was, we are told, greatly 
desired by Ruskin’s parents, took place on April 10, 1848, 
and the young couple went to Keswick. From this place he 
wrote on Good Friday to Miss Mitford : 


‘I begin to feel that all the work I have been doing, and all the 
loves I have been cherishing, are ineffective and frivolous—that these 
are not times for watching clouds, or dreaming over quiet waters ; that 
more serious work is to be done; and that the time for endurance 
has come rather than for meditation, and for hope rather than for 
happiness. Happy those whose hope, without this severe and tearful 
rending away of all the props and stability of earthly enjoyments, has 
been fixed “ where the wicked cease from troubling.” Mine was not. 
It was based on those “pillars of the earth which are astonished at 
His reproof”’ (i. 136). 


Strange words for a young man of nine-and-twenty on 
his honeymoon. But Mr. Ruskin was unlike other men, and 
his mood just then was restless and troubled. He and his 
wife started to make a tour of English cathedrals, but he 
caught a chill, sketching at Salisbury, and had to give up his 
plan. Later in the summer he paid a visit to Normandy, 
where he studied Gothic buildings, and in October settled at 
a house of his own-in Park Street. That winter he wrote 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and himself engraved the 
plates from drawings which he had made in 1846 and 1848. 
The fine studies of the window of Giotto’s Tower, the arches 
of S. Michele at Lucca, and Ca’ Foscari at Venice, with their 
deeply-carved mouldings and tufted plants, are familiar to 
all Ruskin lovers, and have been the delight of our child- 
hood. The book was announced for his father’s birthday, 
May 10, 1849, and its appearance was eagerly expected by at 
least one person. Charlotte Bronté had lately been reading 
Modern Painters, and now wrote to her publishers, congratu- 
lating them on the approaching publication of Mr. Ruskin’s 
new work. ‘If Zhe Seven Lamps of Architecture resemble 
their predecessor, Modern Painters, they will be no lamps at 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. LXXII. GG 
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all, but a new constellation—seven bright stars, for whose 
rising the reading world ought to be anxiously agape’ (i. 140), 
Mr. Ruskin’s own opinion, thirty years later, was that the book 
had become the most useless he had ever written ; the build- 
ings he had described in its pages with so much delight being 
‘now either knocked down or scraped and patched up into 
smugness and smoothness more tragic than uttermost ruin’ 
(i. 141). But the Seven Lamps is still read and valued by 
many, and has lately gone through four new editions. 

His next book was to be Zhe Stones of Venice. Ever since 
his visit to Italy in 1845, a book about Venice had been 
planned, and with this object in view the winter of 1849-50 
was spent at Venice, where he devoted himself to a thorough 
examination of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace. The first 
volume appeared by the end of 1850, and was received with 
a mingled chorus of groans and applause. One reviewer dis- 
covered that Ruskinism was violently inimical to sundry 
existing interests ; another complained that the book was un- 
readable, and the author positively insane. But Charlotte 
Bronté’s hopes were not disappointed, and she wrote full of 
delight to a friend : 


‘The Stones of Venice seem nobly laid and chiselled. How 
grandly the quarry of vast marbles is disclosed! Mr. Ruskin seems 
to me one of the few genuine writers, as distinguished from book- 
makers, of this age. His earnestness even amuses me in certain 
passages ; for I cannot help laughing to think how utilitarians will 
fume and fret over his deep, serious, and (as they will think) fanatical 
reverence for Art’ (i. 152). 


At the same moment Carlyle was writing to Ruskin, in a note, 
thanking him for a gift of books which he had sent him: 


‘I was already deep in the Séones, and clearly purpose to hold on 
there. A strange, unexpected, and, I believe, most true and excellent 
Sermon in Stones, as well as the best piece of School-mastering in 
Architectonics, from which I hope to learn in a great many ways. 
The spirit and purport of these Critical Studies of yours are a 
singular sign of the times to me, and a very gratifying one. Right 
good speed to you, and victorious arrival on the farther shore! It isa 
quite new “ renaissance,” I believe, we are getting into just now : either 
towards new, wider manhood, high again as the eternal stars, or else 
into final death, and the mask of Gehenna for evermore! A 
dreadful process, but a needful and inevitable one. Nor do I doubt 
at all which way the issue will be, though which of the extant nations 
are to get included in it, and which to be trampled out and abolished 
in the process, may be very doubtful. God is great, and sure 
enough, the changes in the Construction of Sheepfolds, as well as in 
other things, will require to be very considerable’ (i. 151). 
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Carlyle here alludes to a pamphlet which Mr. Ruskin had 
lately published on the text, ‘ There shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd,’ urging Protestants of all denominations to drop 
their differences and unite in a world-wide federation, a New 
Jerusalem, with the Church of England for its nucleus. If 
people could be brought to go straight to the New Testament 
for its simple teaching, he thought there would be no difficulty 
in finding common ground, and once sincere faith in Christ 
and simplicity of life were restored, these could not fail to 
produce a revival of the right spirit in Art. His aspirations 
did not meet with much response at the time. The art-critic 
was held to be wandering out of his province, and, excepting 
Carlyle, few were disposed to treat him seriously. But for 
Ruskin himself, as Mr. Collingwood justly remarks, the publi- 
cation of this pamphlet was a memorable date ; for it was the 
beginning of a train of thought, which was destined to lead 
him far in a new direction. 

His next pamphlet was the famous one on Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, which he published in August 1851. This was a spirited 
defence of the band of young painters calling themselves 
Pre-Raphaelite Brothers, whose pictures had startled the 
British public in the Academy Exhibition that year. 
These ardent and gifted young men were not originally 
pupils of Mr. Ruskin, nor was their movement in the first 
place his creation. At first the ugliness of the faces in 
Holman Hunt and Millais’ pictures repelled him, and he 
disliked what seemed to him the Popish nature of their 
subjects. But soon he recognised the seriousness of their 
aims, and the faithfulness of their attempts to follow nature ; 
and when the Z77zmes critic denounced their works, and they 
fell under the ban of public condemnation, he held out the right 
hand of fellowship, and stood up boldly as their champion. 
Since the days of Albert Diirer, he said, there had been 
nothing in art so earnest and so complete as Holman Hunt’s 
‘Light of the World’ or Millais’ ‘Carpenter’s Shop.’ He 
became personally acquainted with the artists, and was soon 
on intimate terms with the true leader of the movement, 
Dante Rossetti. A drawing of Rossetti’s, which was sent him 
by a friend in 1854, struck him so much, that he sought out 
the young artist, and agreed to take any drawings that he 
brought him, at their market price, up to a certain sum every 
year. Nor did his generous patronage end here. He was 
the first to recognize the rare beauty of Rossetti’s early poems, 
and when his friend Thackeray declined to print them in the 
Cornhill, he became responsible for the cost of their publication. 
GG2 
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The Working Men’s College, just started by Frederick I 
Denison Maurice in 1854, received the warm support of Mr. f 
Ruskin, and Rossetti, who was enlisted by him in the cause, t 
helped him to give evening drawing-classes at Great Ormond c 


Street. At the opening lecture, which was held in Long Acre Pp 
on October 30, 1854, the chapter ‘On the Nature of Gothic,’ d 
from the second volume of Zhe Stones of Venice, was dis- a 
tributed to all present, and became, as it were, the manifesto 

of the new movement. Mr. Ruskin’s industry during these t] 
years was greater than ever. After another visit to Venice in c 


on Herne Hill, and there wrote vols. ii. and iii. of The Stones 
of Venice. During the following winter, he delivered his 
lectures on Architecture and Painting before the Philosophical 
Society of Edinburgh, reviewing the life and aims of Turner, 
and holding up sincerity in imagination, as the guiding prin- 
ciple of Christian Art, exemplified in the works of the Pre- 


| 
1852, he left Park Street, to settle next door to his old home b 
Raphaelite painters. In the summer of 1854 he went to 


Switzerland, to write a book on the history of its chief towns, be 
which was to be illustrated by drawings from his pen. But p: 
at his father’s earnest desire, he gave up this plan, and set to o1 
work on Vol. iii. of Modern Painters. His progress was in- Ww 
terrupted by the melancholy events of that autumn. His st 
marriage had disappointed the hopes of his parents, and m 
none of his friends were surprised when the ill-assorted union rs 
was finally severed by his wife’s act. Mr. Ruskin himself, : 
‘with an old-fashioned delicacy and chivalry which revolted th 
alike from explanation and from recrimination, set up no de- ro 
fence, brought no counter-charges, and preferred to let gossip ve 
do its worst’ (i. 181). Naturally, many false reports were ev 
spread abroad, but Mr. Ruskin’s friends stood by him loyally, 

and held his conduct to be free from blame. 

Mr. and Mrs. Browning were introduced to him early in on 
1855 by Miss Mitford, and Mrs. Browning thus describes Ww 
their impressions of this new acquaintance, whose friendship y¢ 
they both valued so highly in after life : au 

‘We went to Denmark Hill yesterday to have luncheon with F 
Mr. Ruskin and his parents, and see the Turners, which, by the ae 
way, are divine. I like Mr. Ruskin very much, and so does Robert ; on 
very gentle, yet earnest—refined and truthful. We count him one th 
among the valuable acquaintances made this year in England’ ur; 
(i. 182). au 

Later in the year, we find Mr. Ruskin writing to ask pa 
Browning for some explanation of those ‘ seemingly careless art 






and too rugged lines of his,’ which are none the less abso- 
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lutely ‘unerring in every sentence he writes of the Middle 
Ages, and every principle connected with the mediaeval 
temper in matters of art.’ The poet replies in a long and 
characteristic letter, thanking his critic cordially for his ‘ un- 
pleasant things,’ as much as his over-liberal praise, and 
defending himself from the often-repeated charges of obscurity 
and roughness. We can only quote a few lines: 


‘For the deepnesses you think you discern—may they be more 
than mere blacknesses! For the hopes you entertain of what may 
come of subsequent readings—all success to them! For your 
bewilderment more especially noted—how shall I help shat? We 
don’t read poetry the same way, by the same law; it is too clear. I 
cannot begin writing poetry till my imaginary reader has conceded 
licences to me which you demur at altogether. I 4now that I don’t 
make out my conception by my language ; all poetry being a putting 
the infinite within the finite. You would have me paint it all plain 
out, which can’t be. . . . Do you think poetry was ever generally 
understood—or can be? Is the business of it, to tell. people what 
they know already, as they know it, and so precisely that they shall 
be able to cry out—Here you should supply ¢/is,—that¢ you evidently 
pass over, and I’ll help you from my own stock? It is all teaching, 
on the contrary, and the people hate to be taught. They say other- 
wise—make foolish fables about Orpheus enchanting stocks and 
stones, poets standing up and being worshipped,—all nonsense and 
impossible dreaming. A poet’s affair is with God, to whom he is 
accountable, and of whom is his reward ; look elsewhere, and you 
find misery enough. Do you believe people understand Hamlet? 
. . . But I write in the blind-dark and bitter-cold, and past post- 
time, as I fear. Take my truest thanks, and understand at least this 
rough writing, and, at all events, the real affection with which I 
venture to regard you. And “I” means my wife as well as yours 
ever faithfully, Robert Browning’ (i. 202). 





In 1855 Mr. Ruskin published his first pamphlet of Votes 
on the Royal Academy and other Exhibitions, which was so 
widely read and largely sold, that he repeated the plan five 
years in succession. He was now recognized as the leading 
authority in art, and the public was anxious to hear his 
opinion, not only on the works of the Pre-Raphaelites, but 
on all questions of taste. In 1857 he lectured at Manchester 
on ‘ The Political Economy of Art,’ insisting on the duty of 
the State to promote art education in different forms, and 
urging the revival of the medizval guilds of craftsmen. That 
autumn he was recalled from Scotland, whither he had accom- 
panied his mother on a visit to the scenes of her youth, to 
arrange the Turner drawings in the National Gallery. The 
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the masses of ‘precious rubbish, which had been removed 
from Turner’s house in Queen Anne Street to Trafalgar 
Square. From this chaos he extricated four hundred of the 
painter’s loveliest studies in pencil and water-colour, and after 
having, with infinite pains, cleaned, mounted, dated, and 
described them, he placed them in sliding frames and cabinets 
of his own invention. This collection—in the writer’s words, ‘a 
wonderful monument of one great man’s genius and of another’s 
patience’—still remains in the cellars of Trafalgar Square, where 
the Turner Drawings can be seen by all who care to study 
them. Many years afterwards, in 1881, Mr. Ruskin published 
a Catalogue of the Turner Drawings and Sketches at present 
exhibited in the National Gallery, and so completed a task 
for which he deserves the gratitude of posterity. During 1858, 
he lectured in different towns, on subjects connected with his 
Manchester addresses, and the relation of art to manufacture. 
He lent a helping hand to the New Oxford Museum, then 
building, and lectured, by Dr. Acland’s invitation, to the men 
who were employed there. In October he delivered an 
Inaugural Address at the opening of the Cambridge School 
of Art. At Manchester he spoke again, in February 1859, on 
the ‘ Unity of Art,’ and told his hearers boldly that, in order 
to be a good natural painter, there must at least be strong 
elements of good in the mind, however warped the good may 
be by evil qualities. That summer he went to Germany and 
Switzerland, on his last tour abroad with his parents. His 
father was now seventy-four, and it was to gratify his often- 
expressed anxiety that he might live to see Wodern Painters 
finished, that Mr. Ruskin now set to work and wrote the fifth 
and concluding volume. It was his original intention in this 
last part of his great book to treat of Vegetation, Clouds, and 
Water, as well as of the Laws of Composition; but he soon 
found the scheme beyond the limits of a single volume, and, 
giving up the chapter on Water, he carried out the rest of 
his task, as Mr. Collingwood says, somewhat sketchily and 
half-heartedly, ‘as an artist would complete a work when the 
patron who commissioned it had died’ (i. 221). He had 
begun the book in defence of Turner’s genius, but now 
Turner had long been dead and his fame was thoroughly 
vindicated. The claims of Early Christian Art were fully 
recognized ; the Pre-Raphaelites no longer needed his help. 
Of Tintoretto he had already spoken. Titian and Veronese 
now became the subject of his discourse. In 1860 the book 
appeared, and Modern Painters was finally completed. 

The date marks an epoch in Mr. Ruskin’s life. At forty 
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years of age he had finished the work on which his reputa- 
tion as an art critic mainly rests. Henceforth art alone 
was seldom to be his theme. It became the text for wider 
teachings on larger questions, and he tried to lead others as 
he had been led himself by thoughts about art to the serious 
consideration of great social and ethical problems. What 
he calls ‘the terrific call of human crime for resistance, and 
of human misery for help,’ seemed just then to have taken 
absolute hold of his mind to the exclusion of all other feel- 
ings. He lived much in Switzerland, among the mountains 
at Geneva and at Chamounix, with occasionally one or two 
American friends, such as Professor Norton and Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, for companions. Here he wrote his four Essays on 
Political Economy, afterwards reprinted in Unto this Last. 
But when three of them had appeared in the Cornhill 
Thackeray wrote to say they were so universally disliked and 
condemned, that he feared he could only print one more. 
Beaten back in this direction, Mr. Ruskin next wrote a second 
series on the same subject in Fraser's Magazine, reprinted in 
1872 as Munera Pulveris. These, however, met with the 
same fate. The newspapers scoffed and jeered at them. 
‘Only a genius like Mr. Ruskin,’ wrote one, ‘could have 
produced such hopeless rubbish,’ and before long the pub- 
lisher interfered and put an end to the series. What was 
worse in the author’s eyes, these heretical theories incurred 
the serious disapproval of his old father, then rapidly draw- 
ing near his end. In these days of free speculation, in all 
departments of thought, we are sometimes inclined to wonder 
at the outcry which these papers excited. But Mr. Ruskin 
was one of the first boldly to attack the orthodox political 
economy of the day, and to say that many of its so-called 
laws clashed with plain morality. As Mr. Collingwood points 
out, there was nothing directly revolutionary in either of 
these books. The author upheld free trade and declined to 
accept Socialism ; but he objected to the price of labour 
being fixed by competition, and thought that wages should 
be fixed by a common tariff, and he wished to see the 
ignorant taught, the men out of work employed, and the 
aged poor pensioned by the State, while the incurably lazy 
and vicious were to be placed in Government workshops, 
treated, in fact, much as ‘the submerged tenth’ in General 
Booth’s Home-colonies. 

On March 3, 1864, old Mr. Ruskin died, and was buried 
in Addington Churchyard, near Croydon, where his son 
placed the following inscription on his tomb: ‘He was an 
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entirely honest merchant, and his memory is to all who keep 
it dear and helpful. His son, whom he loved to the 
uttermost, and taught to speak truth, says this of him’ 
(ii. 37). Mr. Ruskin spent all that year with his widowed 
mother, and brought a young Scotch cousin, Miss Joanna 
Agnew, to be her companion. This young lady remained at 
Denmark Hill until, seven years later, she married Mr. Arthur 
Severn, the son of the Ruskins’ old friend, Joseph Severn, and. 
settled in the old family home at Herne Hill. ‘ Nor virtually,’ 
writes Mr. Ruskin in the chapter which he has devoted to 
‘Joanna’s Care,’ ‘have she and I ever parted since’ (ii. 39). 
The influence of this bright young presence in the old home, 
revived his drooping spirits, and the company of ‘the dear 
old lady and ditto young,’ to whom Carlyle often sends his 
love, gave a fresh stimulus to his ideas on women’s education 
and work in life. These thoughts found expression in his 
next Manchester lectures, which, published in 1865, under 
the title of Sesame and Lilies, became his most popular work, 
and has since then run through fourteen editions. Having 
delivered his protest in economics, he now held up his ideal 
of moral culture, and preached plain living and high thinking 
to the rising generation. In his chapter on ‘ Kings’ Trea- 
suries’ he set forth the advantages arising from an intelligent 
use of books, the broader views of life and higher tone of 
mind acquired by the scholar, who, though he may be poor 
and unfashionable, enjoys what is really the best society, and 
holds converse with the great minds of all ages. In the 
lecture on ‘Queens’ Gardens’ he discussed the education of 
women, how it is theirs to set the standards of taste and 
limits of ambition, to guide the steps of the seekers, and to 
award the crown. Educational theories and experiments 
occupied the chief place in Mr. Ruskin’s time and thoughts, 
during the next, few years. Lectures and papers on these 
topics teemed from his pen under such titles as The Cestus of 
Aglaia, The Crown of Wild Olives, The Ethics of the Dust, 
which last Carlyle hailed as ‘a most shining performance.’ 
‘Not for a long while,’ the old man writes to Mr. Ruskin, 
‘have I read anything tenth part so radiant with talent, 
ingenuity, lambent fire, sheet- and other lightnings of all com- 
mendable kinds’ (ii. 51). 

The friendship of the sage of Chelsea was at this period 
an important influence in Mr. Ruskin’s life. They spent 
many evenings together, and Carlyle’s letters to Mr. Ruskin 
when he was abroad show how much he missed his friend’s 
visits and conversation, while we learn from the Emerson 
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correspondence with how much sympathy he followed Mr. 
Ruskin in his new crusade. 





‘There is nothing going on among us,’ he writes, ‘as notable to 
me, as those fierce lightning-bolts Ruskin is copiously and desperately 
pouring into the black world of anarchy all around him. No other 
man in England that I meet has in him the divine rage against 
iniquity, falsity, and baseness that Ruskin has, and that every man 
ought to have.’ 


On the day of Mrs. Carlyle’s death, Mr. Ruskin, then on 
the point of starting abroad, called in Cheyne Walk with his 
usual offering of a bouquet of flowers for Mrs. Carlyle, and 
was told the sad news. He set out with his friends, without 
telling them a word, and when they read the news at Paris, 
said that he had known it, but would not spoil their pleasure 
by telling them. A month later Carlyle wrote in answer to 
his condolences : 


‘ Dear Ruskin,—Your kind words from Dijon were welcome to 
me. Thanks. I did not doubt your sympathy in what has come ; 
but it is better that I see it laid before me. You are yourself very 
unhappy, as I too well discern ; heavy-laden, obstructed, and dis- 
pirited, but you have a great work still ahead ; and will gradually 
have to gird yourself up against the heat of the day, which is coming 
on for you—as the night too is coming. Think valiantly of these 
things.’ 


After giving way to his grief—‘ my life all laid in ruins, 
and the one light of it as if gone out ’—he continues : 


‘Come and see me when you get home; come oftener to see 
me, and speak more frankly to me (for I am very true to your highest 
interests and you) while I still remain here. You can do nothing for 
me in Italy, except come home improved in health and spirits’ 
(ii. 62). 


Mr. Ruskin’s next work of importance was the series of 
Letters on a Commonwealth, published in 1867 as Time and 
Tide by Weare and Tyne, which deserves attention as the most 
complete statement of his social scheme. To adapt the 
guilds of the Middle Ages, together with something of their 
feudal system, their Church and chivalry, to the needs of the 
present day, seems to have been Mr. Ruskin’s central idea. 
Some of his suggestions, however, such as the proposal to 
limit incomes to a fixed maximum and to forbid young 
people to marry until they had attained a certain standard 
of physical and moral excellence, could hardly be considered 
practical. The letters to the workers of England, begun in 
1871 and continued at intervals until 1884, under the title 
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Fors Clavigera—the Key-bearing Fate or Force—were a sequel 
to 7ime and Tide. Here, many of his ideas on these subjects 
were put down, with a strange mingling of jest and earnest, 
The sincerity of the writer was undoubted, his wit and vivacity 
never failed him, but here and there he hurt his readers by 
what seemed to them the tone of levity in which he spoke of 
their cherished beliefs: an act which could certainly not have 
been intentional on the part of one who, in those same pages, 
has insisted on the duty of training children in reverence and 
admiration ‘for all that is gracious among the living, great 
among the dead, and marvellous in the powers that cannot 
ever die.’ 

At least no one can say that Mr. Ruskin has not prac- 
tised what he preached. Many are the industrial experiments 
which he has tried, with more or less success. He advanced 
700/. to Miss Octavia Hill, when she nobly endeavoured to 
improve the dwellings of the London poor. He started a tea- 
shop in Marylebone on his principles of fair trade, and kept 
sweepers at work for eight hours daily on a crossing between 
the British Museum and St. Giles to show ‘a bit of our 
London streets kept as clean as the deck of a ship of the 
line’ (ii. 131). The larger scheme of St. George’s Guild grew 
out of Fors, and has at least produced one admirable result in 
the Sheffield Museum, which Mr. Ruskin himself has endowed 
with so many precious treasures of art. And amongst the 
most successful industrial schemes which owe their origin to 
Mr. Ruskin’s followers we must not forget the revival of 
spinning in Langdale by Mr. Albert Fleming, and the manu- 
facture of Ruskin linen, which has its headquarters at Kes- 
wick. His own splendid gifts to Oxford, his institution of the 
May Queen festival at Whitelands College, and at the High 
School at Cork, are still fresh in the memories of our readers. 
Countless other instances of public and private munificence 
might be named. So lavish, indeed, has been his generosity 
that the whole of the fortune which he inherited from his 
parents, some 200,000/, is gone, and the income derived from 
the sale of his books, amounting, we are told, to two or three 
thousand pounds a year, is now his sole means of livelihood. 
His mother lived to the age of ninety, and kept her powers 
of mind to the last, and when she died on December 5, 1871, 
her son was left with ‘a surprising sense of loneliness. He 
buried her in his father’s grave, and wrote upon it, ‘ Here, 
beside my father’s body, I have laid my mother’s ; nor was 
dearer earth ever returned to earth, nor purer life recorded in 
heaven ’ (ii, 115). 
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victions of Mr. Ruskin’s youth. Once he had been known as 
the enemy of the Greeks. Now his Queen of the Air, or 
Lectures on the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm, showed his 
deep interest in classical mythology, while Animal Myths 
and Plant Myths afterwards became the subject of chapters 
in Deucalion and Proserpina (1875-1886). In 1869 he went 
back to Venice after an absence of seventeen years, and then 
for the first time discovered Carpaccio. ~ 


‘ He fell in love with St. Ursula as, twenty-four years earlier, he had 
fallen in love with the statue of Ilaria at Lucca ; and she became, as 
time after time he revisited Venice for her sake, a personality, a spiritual 
presence, a living ideal, exactly as the Queen of the Air might have 
been to the sincere Athenian in the pagan age of faith. The story 
of her life and death became an example, the conception of her 
character, as read in Carpaccio’s picture, became a standard for his 
own life and action in many a time of distress and discouragement. 
The thought of “ What would St. Ursula say ?” led him—not always, 
but far more often than his correspondents knew—to burn the letter 
of sharp retort upon stupidity and impertinence, and to force the 
wearied brain and overstrung nerves into patience and a kindly 
answer. And later on, the playful credence which he accorded to 
the myth has deepened into a renewed sense of the possibility of 
spiritual realities when he learnt to look, with those medizval 
believers, once more as a little child upon the unfathomable mys- 
teries of life’ (ii. 92). 


It was Mr. Burne-Jones, whose own art he has so often 
praised, who first directed his attention to the old Venetian 
master, and with his habitual candour Mr. Ruskin wrote to 
him from Venice that spring: 


‘ My dearest Ned,—There’s nothing here like Carpaccio !_ There’s 
a little bit of humble-pie for you! Well, the fact was I had never 
once looked at him, having classed him in glance and thought with 
Gentile Bellini and other men of the more or less incipient and hard 
schools, and Tintoret went better with clouds and hills. But this 
Carpaccio is a new world to me. . . . I’ve only seen the Academy 
once yet, and am going this morning (cloudless light !) to your St. 
George of the Schiavoni, but I must send this word first to catch post. 
From your loving, J. R. 

‘I don’t give up my Tintoret, but his dissolution of expression 
into drapery and shadow is too licentious for me now.’ 


In August 1869 he was elected Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at Oxford, and entered with all his old ardour on this 
new sphere of work and usefulness. No part of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s volumes is more interesting than the chapters which 
relate to Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford teaching. As one of the under- 
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graduates who heard those famous lectures, who followed his 
master, when, armed with pick and shovel, he himself led the 
way to mend the Hincksey road, he gives a vivid picture of 
the generous enthusiasm with which the youth of Oxford was 
fired. If Mr. Ruskin could not make the men draw he would 
at least make them dig. Not a few of those who went with 
him to the Hincksey diggings have, we rejoice to think, lived 
to do good work, whether they belong to the company of St. 
George or have laboured in other directions. ‘ No true dis- 
ciple of mine will ever be a Ruskinian, he will follow, not me, 
but the instincts of his own soul and the guidance of its 
Creator’ (S¢. Mark’s Rest). Mr. Collingwood also insists with 
great truth and force on the value of the five courses of lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. Ruskin, during the first three years of 
his professorship. These courses, published separately as 
Lectures on Art, Aratra Pentilici, The Eagle’s Nest, Ariadne 
Florentina, and Val d’Arno contain his mature views and 
theories of art, and are full of valuable and suggestive thought. 
In their published form, they have attracted less attention than 
Modern Painters, but one, at least, of Ruskin’s old admirers 
welcomed them warmly. 


‘ Many thanks to you for so pleasant and instructive a gift,’ wrote 
Carlyle on receiving the volume of Val d@’Arno. ‘The work is full 
of beautiful and delicate perceptions, new ideas, both new and 
true, which throw a brilliant illumination over that important piece 
of history, and awake fresh curiosities and speculations on that and 
on other much wider subjects. It is all written with the old noble- 
ness and fire, in which no other living voice to my knowledge equals 
yours. erge, erge—and as the Irish say, “more power to your 
elbow ”’ (ii. 143). 


The course on ‘ Birds,’ published in the charming volume 
of Love’s Meinie, was delivered at Oxford in Lent Term, 1873, 
and repeated at Eton during the same year. The twelve 
lectures on Sir Joshua Reynolds belong to November 1875. 
During the interval Mr. Ruskin had been back to Florence 
and Rome, studying Botticelli with fresh interest, and copying 
the Zipporah of the Sistine frescoes. He also visited Assisi 
in June 1874, and fell dangerously ill there. During his 
illness, he dreamt that the monks had made him a brother of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, and in the next chapter of 
Fors, he owned how strongly he had been tempted to imitate 
the example of St. Francis, and become a devout follower of 
holy poverty. But he remembered his duties to his Oxford 
pupils, and came back to lecture to them on the Florentine 
School, and to talk to the Eton boys about Botticelli. M/orn- 
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ings in Florence was the result of this journey as, a few years’ 
later, the Guzde to the Pictures in the Academy at Venice and 
St. Mark’s Rest were the fruit of another visit to Venice. 
But repeated attacks of illness interrupted his Oxford work, 
and, at the end of his third term of three years, Mr. Ruskin 
felt it his duty to resign the Slade Professorship. A few 
months before he had written his last Fors, and struggled to 
prepare a catalogue for the exhibition of his Turner drawings 
at the Fine Art Gallery in Bond Street. The pathetic words 
with which he concluded his description of Turner’s youthful 
picture of the Coniston Fells, are still fresh in our minds : 


‘Morning breaks, as I write, along these Coniston Fells, and the 
level mists, motionless and grey beneath the rose of the moorlands, 
veil the lower woods, and the sleeping village, and the long lawns 
by the lake shore. Oh! that some one had but told me, in my 
youth, when all my heart seemed to be set on these colours and 
clouds, that appear for a little while and then vanish away, how 
little my love of them would serve me, when the silence of lawn 
and wood in the dews of morning should be completed, and all my 
thoughts should be of those whom, by neither, I was to meet more’ 
{ii. 180). 


A week later the exhibition opened, and Mr. Ruskin 
was struck down by a sudden and dangerous attack of in- 
flammation of the brain. He remained in a critical state 
during some weeks, and his recovery was hailed with a burst 
of widespread sympathy, and the gift of Turner’s drawing of 
the ‘Spliigen,’ which a number of his friends bought for the 
sum of a thousand guineas, and presented to him. The next 
three years were spent in retirement at Brantwood, the house 
on Coniston Water, which he had bought from Mr. W. J. 
Linton, after a serious illness at Matlock in 1871. Mr. Col- 
lingwood gives us a pleasant picture of his life there, with its 
refined surroundings, its manifold interests and activities, its 
mountain-walks and boating expeditions. His humbler neigh- 
bours soon learnt by experience the genuine interest which he 
took in their well-being ; and this sense of mutual regard has 
more than once found expression in the words, ‘Zh / he’s a 
grand chap,is Maisther Rooskin!’ In August 1880 he visited 
his old haunts in France and wrote a new book, Zhe Bible of 
Amiens,‘ which was to be to the Seven Lamps what St. Mark's 
Rest was to The Stones of Venice’ (ii.207). On his return, he 
lectured on the same subject to his old friends, the Eton boys. 
One noteworthy thing about this new work was its distinetly 
religious tone. He had come out of the phase of doubt 
through which he had passed, and henceforth owned ‘ the fear 
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of God and the revelation of the Divine Spirit as the ground- 
work of civilization and the guide of progress’ (ii. 207). He 
wrote a series of letters on the Lord’s Prayer for the Furness 
Clerical Society, in which he dwelt on the need of a living faith 
in the Fatherhood of God and childlike obedience to His laws ; 
and he spoke touchingly to the Coniston children, when they 
sang the hymn ‘ Jesu, here from sin deliver,’ of the love of 
God and of the need we all have of a Saviour, to deliver us 
from oursins. In 1882 he went abroad again, and after seeing 
Mont Blanc once more, crossed the Mont Cenis into Italy. 
At Florence he was introduced to Miss Alexander, whose 
drawings and intimate knowledge of the Tuscan peasants alike 
delighted him, and whose Story of Ida and Roadside Songs 
of Tuscany, he afterwards edited. In 1883 he was once more 
elected Slade Professor, and delivered two admirable courses 
of lectures on The Artand The Pleasures of England. But the 
tendencies of the modern scientific party distressed his sensi- 
tive nature, and when the vote was passed to establish a 
physiological laboratory at the museum, he resigned his pro- 
fessorship and left Oxford in the bitterness of his soul. The 
next four years (1885-1889) were devoted to Preterita, which 
he wrote with the help of old journals and scattered notes. 
Two volumes had already appeared and he was at work on 
a third, which was to bring this account of his life down to 
the year 1875, when, in the summer of 1889, his brain-power 
suddenly failed, and the task had to be abandoned. He had 
previously suffered from frequent attacks of the same illness, 
and it was just before one of these, that he wrote the famous 
reply to an appeal for a subscription to pay off a debt ona 
chapel at Richmond. The language is certainly vehement, 
but ‘through the violence of the wording,’ as Mr. Collingwood 
remarks, we see ‘a perfectly consistent and reasonable expres- 
sion of Mr. Ruskin’s views.’ 
‘ Brantwood, May 19¢h, 1886. 

‘Srr,—I am scornfully amused at your appeal to me, of all people 
in the world the precisely least likely to give you a farthing! My 
first word to all men and boys who care to hear me is, “ Don’t get 
into debt. Starve and go to heaven—but don’t borrow. Try first 
begging. I don’t mind, if its really needful, stealing! But don’t 
buy things you can’t pay for! And of all manner of debtors, pious 
people building churches they can’t pay for, are the most detest- 
able nonsense to me. Can’t you preach and pray behind the hedges 
—or in a sand-pit—or a coal-hole first? And of all manner of 
churches thus idiotically built, iron churches are the damnablest 
to me. And of all the sects of believers in any ruling spirit—Hindoos, 
Turks, Feather Idolaters, and Mumbo Jumbo, Log and Fire-wor- 
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shippers who want churches, your modern English Evangelical sect 
is the most absurd and entirely objectionable and unendurable 
to me! All which they might very easily have found out from my 
books—any other sort of sect would—before bothering me to write 
it to them. Ever, nevertheless, and in all this saying, your faithful 
servant, John Ruskin.” The recipient of the letter promptly sold it 
for ten pounds’ (ii. 241). 


During the last two years, we are glad to learn, Mr. 
Ruskin’s health has steadily improved. Although aged and 
feeble, he is himself again, in all but the power of resuming 
his literary work. He leads a peaceful life at Brantwood, 
where he takes daily walks along the lake, is able to enjoy 
books and music, and in the company of one or two intimate 
friends, can still talk as brightly as of old. 


‘For now the storm-cloud has drifted away, and there is light in 
the west, a mellow light of evening-time, such as Turner painted in 
his pensive Epilogue. ‘ Datur Hora Quieti,’ there is more work to do, 
but not to-day. The plough stands in the furrow, and the labourer 
passes peacefully from his toil, homewards’ (ii. 255). 





ArT. X—THE ‘TERCENTENARY’ LITERATURE 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


1. Early Independents. (London, 1893.) 
2. The Story of the English Separatists. By ALEXANDER 
MACKENNAL, B.A., D.D. (London, 1893.) 


THE leading articles in which some of our most widely cir- 
culated newspapers pretended to explain to their readers, or 
imagined that they explained to them, the history and mean- 
ing of the ‘ Tercentenary of the Congregationalist Martyrs’ 
were a disgrace to our English press. It is only fair to say 
that they had the outward decency of stupidity—they were 
not stained with the foulmouthedness and brutality of the 
Marprelate press or of John Penry. Their offence lay in the 
fact that not one of these blind leaders of the blind, who 
assume such infallibility and omniscience, had thought it any 
part of his duty to inform his own mind about the subjects 
upon which he undertook to lay down the law to his readers. 
It is not too much to say that no little local newspaper in 
Germany or Switzerland would have dared for very shame to 
publish upon any historical or biographical subject such 
ignorant and uncritical articles, so deficient in wholesome 
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scepticism, so servile to unexamined traditions, as appeared 
in the Daily Chronicle, the Westminster Gazette, the Echo, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the Speaker, and in some other journals 
which do not openly profess to be organs of Separatism, 
The newspapers, in spite of their old declamations against 
‘taxes on knowledge,’ which was their somewhat pharisaic 
circumlocution for the limitation of their own commercial 
profits, are ‘run’ for dividends or for political party ; hence 
it would be as unreasonable to expect them to care supremely 
for truth and science as it is to expect them not to suppress 
‘news’ which they think ought to remain unknown. The so- 
called ‘ Liberal’ newspapers have to care for the Dissenting 
vote as well as for trade profits, and consequently dare not 
publish anything, even in the shape of history or biography, 
which is likely to irritate the intolerant ‘ Nonconformist con- 
science.’ 

It must have been a marvel to every critical student of 
English history who chanced to see one of the amazing lead- 
ing articles of our press upon Barrowe, Greenwood, and 
Penry, from what book or books the writers borrowed -their 
matter. We think that the secret is now out. The news- 
paper professors of English history—who, as one of them 
ingenuously confessed, had never heard until quite lately 
even the very names of ‘the three martyrs ’"—must have re- 
ceived from the Congregational Union early copies of its 
slovenly and ignorant Zendenzschriften, so as to guide their 
steps into the way of legend. 

The two volumes have been produced under the general 
editorship of the Rev. Dr. A. Mackennal, who seems to be 
regarded by his colleagues as their ‘full man.’ He is the 
Scottish minister of an Independent chapel in the North of 
England, and exhibits all the incapacity of his greater 
countrymen, David Hume and Thomas Carlyle, for under- 
standing the most English of all English institutions, the 
Church, though he exhibits none of their severe and honour- 
able zeal in research. He has furnished an zmprimatur for 
volume i., the Early Independents, and provided the entire 
contents of volume ii., the Story of the English Separatists. 

The first volume is a collection of six essays, which were 
originally published as separate tracts—‘ The Church in the 
Prison,’ by Professor W. T. Adeney, M.A. ; ‘ The Separatists 
in the Universities, by C. Silvester Horne, M.A. ; ‘ Penry, the 
Welsh Independent,’ by H. Elvet Lewis ; ‘John Robinson,’ 
by J. Guinness Rogers, B.A.; ‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’ by 
C. Ray Palmer, D.D.; and ‘Congregationalism, Old and 
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New,’ by John Brown, B.A., D.D. Dr. Mackennal assures 
the reader that the writers of these tracts ‘ understand their 
[the Congregational martyrs] historical position, and that the 
tracts are ‘sent out with the fullest confidence in their histc- 
rical accuracy. His own volume is thickly crowded with 
proof that he is no competent judge of ‘historical accuracy,’ 
as we shall show. The ignorant reader is given to understand 
that he will find facts and truths in these tracts which have 
been omitted by ‘the general historian,’ or which ‘the general 
historian has been diffident in treating,’ and that ‘there is all 
the more need, therefore, that the subject should be taken up 
by men who understand these ideas.’' Whom precisely he 
means by ‘the general historian’ Dr. Mackennal does not 
tell us) He may mean Hallam or Strype or Burnet, or the 
editors of the Parker Society volumes, to whom he and his 
colleagues are indebted for some of their unverified quota- 
tions ; he may mean Hanbury or Waddington or Dexter, to 
whom they owe most of their lazily adopted, maimed, and 
unexamined quotations. The unsceptical credulity with 
which all the seven have quoted the partial quotations of 
‘the general historian,’ never once going behind ‘the general 
historian’ to compare his conclusions with his sources, is a 
thing to wonder at, and all the more so in their case because 
some of the seven are disciples of that vague comparative 
which is known as ‘the Higher Criticism.’ There is not an 
atom of criticism, in the honest meaning of the word, 
throughout the two volumes; nor does one of the seven 
writers manifest the primary instinct of the critic—that is, the 
habit of constant reversion to the original text. So far as we 
can see, there is no sign whatever that either of them has 
thought it worth while to read through even one of Barrowe’s, 
Greenwood’s, or Penry’s writings. It is certain that none of 
them has made such conscience of his work as to read all their 
writings. Dr. Mackennal knows that this is what he and his 
colleagues ought to have done, and he seems to pretend that 
he at least has done it. For he says (in the Preface to his 
own volume) that ‘the study of these sources’ is ‘a task full of 
interest. In no way can we get so near the men of the six- 
teenth century as by reading their own writings. The toil of 
deciphering old manuscripts and mastering old arguments is 
nothing in comparison with the pleasure we have when we find 
the image of living persons impressing itself on our minds.’ * 
Why in the world, then, did Dr. Mackennal and his col- 
' Preface to Early Independents, p. vi. 
? Story of the English Separatists, viii. 
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leagues forego this profitable ‘ toil,’ and deny themselves this 
delightful ‘ pleasure’? Why have they rested content with 
such printed driblets and patches as they could find ready to 
hand in Dr. Dexter, or in the confused Hanbury, or in the 
ridiculous Brook, or in the singularly inaccurate Waddington, 
of whose facility in making mistakes Dexter himself complains? 
‘Mr. Hanbury’s book,’ observes Dr. Mackennal, ‘is full of quo- 
tations from contemporary sources, with accurate references, so 
that it is a pleasure to pursue the subject under his guidance.’ 
How can the blind lead the blind? Unless Dr. Mackennal 
has turned from Hanbury’s quotations to the books which he 
quotes, how can he be certain that they are ‘accurate’? Or 
how can he ‘master old arguments,’ especially if they be as 
involved and detailed as those of Barrowe and Penry are, 
unless he makes himself honestly familiar with them in their 
integrity and entirety ? These Congregationalist martyrolo- 
gists would have honoured their martyrs much more by read- 
ing their books than they have honoured them by their lazy 
compilation of second-hand excerpts from other men’s read- 
ing, and by concealing their defect of research under diffuse 
and windy sermonisings about the Barrowe, Greenwood, and 
Penry legend. There is an instructive family likeness dis- 
cernible in these seven quasi-historians. They all have the 
habit of flying off at a tangent from fact to sentiment and 
rhapsody. They all delight in the stringing together of 
antithetical generalizations. 

We have deliberately made a charge against these quasi- 
historians. We shall now justify it by citing them as our wit- 
nesses to the shoddy character of their workmanship. Both 
the volumes are so crowded with glaring proofs of their care- 
lessness and inaccuracy that it is bewildering to choose a par- 
ticular example for arraignment and conviction. So we will 
simply begin at the beginning, and quote the very first state- 
ment of the first tract in the first volume, Professor Adeney’s 
account (in ‘The Church in the Prisons’) of the notorious 
gathering at Plumbers’ Hall on June 19,1567. We need hardly 
say that Mr. Adeney means by ‘the Church’ a company 
of men and women who had separated themselves from the 
actual historical Church, founded once for all by Jesus Christ, 
and who claimed by virtue of that separation to be ‘the true 
Church.’ We take this episode the more readily because it is 
told thrice over in this absurd collection, and each time it is 
told falsely. The series opens with an ignorant and blun- 
dering relation of it by Mr. Adeney ; next it is told a second 
time, though with somewhat more caution, by Dr. Brown; 
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lastly, it is told by Dr. Mackennal as ignorantly as by Pro- 
fessor Adeney. The object of all three is to show the anti- 
quity of Separatism from the Church, which needed no show- 
ing, and that ‘Fitz’s Church, as they call this concrete 
segregation, was older than Robert Brown’s abstract theory 
of Separatism. If this gathering of Fitz’s hundred followers 
in Plumbers’ Hall be of such unspeakable moment to modern 
English Congregationalism as they hold it be, why did they 
not one and all go to the original sources for their account of 
it? Surely ‘the young Congregationalists,’ whose ignorance 
they deplore, and whom they are so anxious to instruct in the 
principles of Congregationalist Separatism, have a right to 
demand that at least this very slight and easy trouble should 
have been taken by their instructors. Nevertheless, each of 
these three blind leaders of the blind gives his scholars nothing 
better on this point than the empty and inadequate quotation 
of other men’s quotations. Professor Adeney gives no autho- 
rity whatever ; but takes his narrative with charming credulity 
from Nobody-knows-who. Dr. Brown, who is more careful 
and discreet, borrows it from ‘Strype,’ but from which of 
Strype’s many volumes he does not say. Dr. Mackennal, 
who cares less for facts than for sermonizing upon his own 
caricatures of facts, cites the Parker Society’s Remains of 
Archbishop Grindal as his authority.!. Their unlimited confi- 
dence in Nobody-knows-who, in Strype, and in Mr. Nicholson 
is very edifying as a witness to their own capacity as historical 
critics. But for the sake of ‘the young Congregationalists ’ 
who are growing up in ignorance of the history and principles 
of their sect, as well as for the disarming of the wicked critical 
churchman, they might have turned to the original common 
document used by Dr. Brown’s Strype, by Dr. Mackennal’s 
Parker Society editor, and by Professor Adeney’s Nobody- 
knows-who. Whence did Strype, Mr. Nicholson, and Nobody- 
knows-who get the information which the three quasi-histor- 
ians have appropriated? As neither of them can answer, we 
will tell them. 

The original account of the examination of the prisoners 
taken at the pretended meeting for a wedding in Plumbers’ 
Hall was written by one or more of the prisoners themselves, 
and therefore it is an early document which we should have 
imagined to be peculiarly sacred in the eyes of their hagio- 
logists, and to have merited some of that ‘toil of deciphering’ 
and ‘mastering old arguments’ which the editor pretends 


' Edited by Rev. W. Nicholson, 1842. 
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that he and his colleagues have undergone in the service of 
the sect. ‘An Examination of Certayne Londoners before 
the Commissioners, about 1567,’ is the fourth in that extremely 
instructive collection of forty-two documents, ‘written by 
divers godly and learned in our time’—that is, by Noncon- 
formist and Separatist Puritans—and published without date 
or printer’s name under the general title of A Parte of a 
Register. Our three quasi-historians do not know what they 
have lost through their indolent neglect to verify Strype, Mr. 
Nicholson, and Nobody-knows-who, by turning from their 
quotations to their source. The writer of the first of the forty- 
two tracts claims a far greater antiquity than the reign of 
Mary for the origin of Separatism. He says that he will 
‘begin at the beginning, and proceed from time to time and 
agetoage.’ He discovers that the original Dissenter was not 
Richard Fitz, but the martyr Abel; and the first Dissenting 
meeting-house, after the whole world had been drowned in 
the destructive flood of catholic error, was Noah’s Ark, 
wherein ‘onelie eight persons were found in whom God’s 
Church and Congregation remayned ’ (fol. 1). 

This opening of A Parte of a Register is a fit preface to 
the opening of Mr. Adeney’s essay. ‘One June day, in the 
year 1567, he begins,‘a wedding party was assembled at 
Plumbers’ Hall, in the City of London. There were grave 
men present, who had not been attracted solely by their in- 
terest in the nuptial ceremony.’ If Mr. Adeney possessed 
enough of the critical instinct to turn from his own Nobody- 
knows-who to the original narrative of these ‘grave men,’ he 
would have learned that there was no ‘ wedding,’ and no 
‘nuptial ceremony.’ The ‘ wedding,’ ‘the nuptial ceremony,’ 
and ‘the marriage festivities’ upon which he pours out his 
absurd imaginations are all imaginary. He is nearer the 
truth than he is aware when he says that ‘these people were 
now gathered together, on the excuse of the marriage festivi- 
ties, for the further purpose of worshipping God after the 
manner of their own convictions.’ Only, instead of saying 
‘the excuse,’ he ought to have said ‘the lie.’ For the imagi- 
nary wedding was a casuistical invention of the ‘ Noncon- 
formist conscience.’ There was no wedding. The sectaries hired 
‘ Plummers’ Hall,’ as they confessed to their patient Father-in- 
God, the Bishop of London, for the sole purpose of holding a 
Separatist meeting, after the custom of their virtual allies the 
Jesuit Separatists from the Church of England. The woman 
who had the letting of the Hall was afraid to let it to them 
for a purpose which she knew to be illegal. She it was, as 
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they told the Bishop at their examination, who suggested to 
them that they should pretend they did not want it for a reli- 
gious meeting, but merely wanted it for a wedding. This 
astute Eve persuaded the Separatist Adam to adopt her false- 
hood. The woman tempted them, and they did lie. There 
is no escape from the ugly fact that this early ‘ Congrega- 
tionalist Church,’ this one ‘ pure Church of Christ’ in London, 
which pretended alone to have and to hold ‘the Truth,’ and 
of whose sanctity and glory our three quasi-historians utter 
such braggart words, was deliberately ‘gathered together’ 
upon a lie! But in case any reader should think that we do 
them injustice, we will let them tell the story in their own 
words. The account of their examination before the Lord 
Mayor and the Bishop of London, and others, was not written 
by their prosecutors, but by themselves; neither were they 
seized by the Bishops, as the Dissenting historians pretend, or 
by ‘the keen agents of the Church, as Mr. Adeney maliciously 
says, but by order of the Privy Council and in virtue of an 
Act of Parliament. 

The kindly Bishop, who afterwards pleaded with Cecil 
for their release, was naturally scandalized at the amazing 
evidence given by the sheriffs. He asked them whether it 
was true that they hired the Plumbers’ Hall saying they 
‘would have it for a wedding.’ But we will quote their own 
account : 

‘ Bishop: Did you hire the hall ? 

‘One of us saide : In that we saide to the Sherieves, It was for 
a wedding, we did it to save the woman harmles, and at hir request. 

‘ Bishop: Yea, but you must not lye. That is against the 
admonition of the Apostle, Let every man speake the trueth to 
his neighbour. And herein you have put the poore woman to great 
blame, and ynough to lose hir office. This is against the order of 
Charity.’ 

These ‘wedding guests,’ as Mr. Adeney persists in calling 
them, ‘these good Churchmen,’ ‘ these devout prisoners,’ as he 
imaginatively names them, were driven by their imprisonment, 
as he guesses, ‘to form themselves into a Church.’ He owns 
that Dr. Dexter, on the contrary, ‘is scarcely able to admit 
that the wedding guests actually constituted themselves into 
a Congregational Church.’ If Professor Adeney will read 
‘the simple documents they left behind them,’ and which he 
professes to cite, he will see that they had already made 
themselves into what he calls ‘a Church,’ and were arrested for 
having ‘ gathered togither and made assemblies, using prayers 
and preachings, yea, and ministring the Sacramentes among 
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your selves, and thus you gather togither many times.’ When 
the Bishop of London had expostulated with Mr. Adeney’s 
‘simple people’ for supposing that they could serve the truth 
by telling a lie, he questioned them with singular patience 
upon the reasons for their ‘severing themselves from the 
societie of all other Christians.’ ‘You condemne not onely us,’ 
said the prelate, ‘but also the whole state of the Church 
reformed in King Edwardes dayes.’ They all wanted to 
talk at once, but the Bishop told Smith, as ‘ the auncientiest 
of them,’ to answer for the rest. Their chief reasons for their 
separation seem to have been the use of ‘idolatrous geare’ in 
the London parish churches, the offensive fact that some of the 
London parish priests had been priests of the same parishes 
under Queen Mary, and that ‘one minister that in Queen 
Maryes time did persecute Gods Saintes [a technical expression 
for Separatists], and brought them forth to B. Boner, nowe is 
minister alowed of you [Bishop Grindal], and never made 
recantation.’ The great offence in the eyes of these strange 
witnesses to ‘the trueth’ was the unbroken continuity of the 
English Church, both in her people and in her clergy, and 
consequently they felt bound not only to separate themselves 
from the parish clergy, but also from the parochial congrega- 
tions of Jesus Christ. The guess of Dr. Dexter that they did 
not intentionally set up a Congregationalist polity as jure 
divino is perhaps confirmed by William White’s demand to 
‘be tried by the Best Reformed Churches,’ which was a darling 
phrase of the Nonconformists in the next century, and by his 
telling the Bishop that ‘the Churche of Scotlande’ had all the 
three ‘Notes by which the True Churche is known.’ Other 
reasons which they gave for their separation from the flock of 
Christian people seem to point to Scottish influence, such as 
the Bishop’s ‘suffering beare-bayting, and bowling, and other 
games on the Sabboth day,’ and the keeping of ‘ Holy-dayes 
[which] are the leaven of Antichrist.’ 

So there is no foundation whatever for Professor Adeney’s 
bold assertion, ‘Thus the first Congregational Church was 
founded in jail.’ The more cautious Dr. Brown, though he has 
not studied the document at first hand, but has merely taken 
upon trust the honest Strype’s study, is doubtful where his 
less instructed colleague is quite sure. Dr. Brown cites ‘the 
list given by Strype,’ and so gives some wrong names, 
whereas he might have given all the right names, as supplied by 
the Separatists themselves, if he had looked into A Parte of 
a Register. ‘It is conjectured,’ says he, ‘that while they were 
together in Bridewell that Church was formed’; that is, ‘ Fitz’s 
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Church’ was separated from the Church which Christ had once 
and for all times and nations ‘formed.’ ‘This, however,’ Dr. 
Brown continues, ‘is open to doubt. It would almost appear 
that the prisoners arrested in Plumbers’ Hall in 1567 had 
already formed themselves into a Church before being sent to 
prison.’ This conglomerating of ‘conjecture,’ ‘open to doubt’ 
and ‘almost appear,’ is singularly characteristic of the Dis- 
senting historiographer. As the Bishop’s letter to Bullinger 
shows, which Dr. Brown himself quotes, the men were sent to 
prison because they had ‘formed a Church,’ or what these 
hagiologists call ‘a Church.’ The Bishop said to his old 
Ziirich host, ‘They have held meetings and administered the 
Sacraments. Besides this they have ordained ministers, 
elders, and deacons after their own way. The Privy Council 
have lately committed the heads of this faction to prison.’ 
Dr. Brown’s lucky discovery of this passage, in which the 
Bishop plainly says that the ‘ Privy Council’ imprisoned his 
heroes, has saved him from the perpetration of such malicious 
conjectural history as that of his more careless colleague.' 
‘The keen agents of the Church,’ says Professor Adeney, 
‘were not to be hoodwinked by the innocent appearance of 
the bridal festivities in Plumbers’ Hall, so they pounced upon 
the wedding guests and carried them off in custody.’? As Dr. 
Brown has trusted Strype so far, he might as well have trusted 
him further. He would then have been able to state the 
whole truth, disagreeable as it may be to those want to 
imagine that these liars for ‘the truth’s’ sake were innocent 
saints—that ‘some of this sort,’ says Dr. Brown’s authority, 
‘had hired Plumbers’ Hall upon the pretence of keeping a 
wedding there, but in truth for a religious meeting.’ 

We should be sorry to deal as irreligiously with either of 
these writers as they all deal with the Church. Hence we 
are anxious to give Dr. Brown what merit he deserves, and 
to own that he has made some attempt to understand the 
matter which he handles. If he had told the whole truth, 
even in the words of his own heroes, the Congregational Union 
would not have dared to publish his essay. The historio- 


1 Zurich Letters, 1558-79, Parker Society, pp. 201-2. Dr. Brown, 
after his matter, mangles the passage, and only cites the translation. The 
Bishop said that the Sect (A@c Secta) excommunicated those ‘ qui ab 
eorum ecclesia defecerant ;’ that they even condemned Humphrey, 
Sampson, Lever, and the Nonconformists ‘ pro Semipapistis’ ; and that 
most of them were women—‘sed feminarum quam virorum major est 
numerus.’ L£pistole Tigurini, Meyer von Knonau, Ixxxii. 119. 

? Grindal’s Latin, which Mr. Adeney paraphrases as ‘the keen agents 
of the Church,’ is Consiliarii regit. 
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graphers are compelled by their brief to represent the 
Congregationalism of these pretended ‘wedding guests’ as 
‘simply a reappearance [of the Apostolic system of Church 
government] after ages of obscuration and effacement under 
priestly systems of man’s devising.’ So says Dr. Brown. But 
can ordinary Christians imagine that the Apostles would have 
deliberately told a lie in order to secure the use of a room in 
Jerusalem or Antioch for the service of the Truth ? 

We have said enough, however, to show what small degree 
of trust can be placed in the story as it is told by the first two 
narrators. We will now turn to the third narrator, Dr. Mac- 
kennal, who pretentiously asserts that he has written his book 
‘with the object of stimulating young students to take up this 
subject for thorough investigation.’ If they should follow his 
advice, one of the earliest results of their investigation will be 
the discovery of the utter incapacity of their teacher. ‘ Fitz’s 
Church’ is described by Dr. Mackennal (in words which he 
has borrowed second-hand from Henry Jacob, through Dr. 
Waddington) as ‘an ordinary set company and a constant 


society.’ He adds that this mother-sect of Congregationalism 
had 


‘its ministers, and elders, and deacons, its stated times of meeting, 
its idea of what a Church of Christ should be. It had no settled 
place of assembly ; to avoid its watchful enemies it came together in 
private houses. About a hundred of its adherents met on June 19, 
1567, to celebrate a wedding and hold a religious meeting in Plumbers’ 
Hall. The sheriffs broke in upon them, and fourteen or fifteen of 
them were sent to the Compter. From their examination on the 
next day before Grindal, Bishop of London, we learn exactly how 
they came to constitute themselves into a Church.’ ! 


Thus Dr. Mackennal—whether ignorantly or wilfully we can- 
not say—repeats without one word of caution the sectarian 
legend about a ‘wedding.’ We hope that he is too ignorant of 
the subject to know that they told a lie. ‘The revolt of the 
Separatists, says he, ‘was a great demand for ethical sim- 
plicity. The ‘Examination and Conference, as the Sepa- 
ratists themselves call it in their ‘True Report as neare as wee 
can call to remembrance,’ was not simply before the Bishop 
of London, as Dr. Mackennal conjectures or pretends, but, as 
the men themselves say in their own party statement, it was 
‘before the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, the Deane of 
Westminster, Maister Wattes, and other Commissioners,’ It 
is a favourite slander with these quasi-historians that the lay- 
men were much more patient than the Bishops were in the 
1 The Story of the English Separatists, ix. 41. 
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examination of the Separatists. Their own report, however, 
which is not likely to favour the prelates, shows that the 
Lord Mayor was not nearly so tolerant with them as the 
Bishop was. We sincerely hope that it is again due to 
Dr. Mackennal’s phenomenal incapacity rather than to any 
deliberate malice that he omits any reference to the Bishop’s 
fatherly intervention with Cecil and the Privy Council on 
behalf of the imprisoned Separatists. 


‘Pitying their condition,’ says Strype, ‘the Bishop moved the 
Secretary that clemency might be used toward them, that so by 
giving them freely their liberty, only with an admonition, they might 
be more prevailed withal to comply with the laws than by severity, 
and praying the Secretary to obtain from the Lords of the Council an 
order to him, the Bishop, to release them.’ 


This he obtained in the next April, and so it was to one of 
those Elizabethan Bishops, who are pictured in all these 
sectarian pamphlets as the ex officio persecutors of ‘ the Church 
in the Prisons,’ that the thirty-one Separatists, whom these 
writers assume to be ‘the Church,’ owed their liberation. 
Exactly the same was true under Grindal’s great successor, 
Whitgift, whose patience and lenity with these fanatical 
Pharisees obtained the praise of such liberal and competent 
observers as Hooker and Sutcliffe. Udal owed his liberation 
to the kindly intervention of the Primate at whom he had 
railed; and the fearless Whitgift, as his friend Sir G. Paule 
has shown, got himself into trouble with the Queen and her 
statesmen on account of what she and they thought his too 
great clemency.' 

We need hardly say, however, that Whitgift and Laud 
figure as the two most hideous Gesslers in the false legends 
of Liberationists. It will be readily imagined, from the 
exposure which we have already made of Dr. Mackennal’s 
glaring ignorance and uninquiry, that he blindly accepts the 
whole body of the legends of his sect as infallible. Simple 
ignorance is pardonable; but it is criminal when ignorance 
affects to be historical, and piles up a heap of guesses, gossip, 
suggestions, and falsehoods to justify the legends which it has 
never critically examined. 

‘The most painful feature of these trials,’ exclaims Dr. 
Mackennal, ‘is the part taken in them by the Bishops.’ His 
superlative ‘most painful’ is the synonym of the Liberationist 
conscience for ‘most delightful.’ But what authority does our 


| Life of John Whitgift, dedicated to Archbishop Abbott, ed. 1699, 
PP. 53, 70, 79, 80. Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 38, 39. 
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blundering quasi-historian produce for his rhapsodical gene- 
ralization? He cites five authorities: (1) ‘the gossip of the 
Court, of which he can know nothing; (2) ‘stories long 
current among the People, by whom he must mean the 
pharisaical handful who called themselves ‘the People of God,’ 
and not the real Christian People of England from whose 
parishes they separated as ‘ungodly assemblies’; (3 and 4) 
‘Hume and Lingard,’ whose chapter and page he does not 
quote ; (5) Hallam, whose chapter and page he alone quotes. 
But not one of the five is an authority for a man who makes 
a claim to be an original historian. Hume, Lingard, and 
Hallam were not Whitgift’s contemporaries, nor had either of 
the three the competence or sympathy to understand the 
brave front made by Whitgift against the united forces by 
which the Church was then attacked, which Fuller named 
‘Puritanism and Property,’ and a modern Socialist would 
name ‘Landlordism and Liberationism.’' No doubt ‘the 
Gossip of the Court’ and ‘ Stories current among the People’ 
were contemporary. But whence did Dr. Mackennal learn 
that Court gossip said ‘ Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry were 
sacrificed to the malice of the Bishops’? Where did he come 
into contact with the People’s Story that ‘Whitgift used his 
personal influence with the Queen to prevent the exercise of 
the royal prerogative of mercy’? The exact opposite is true, 
as we know from witnesses who were both contemporary and 
credible. 

The only ‘authority’ which Dr. Mackennal actually cites 
is the quotation of a quotation, two lines of a passage which 
Hallam found in Strype’s Whitgift. ‘Lord Burghley wrote 
in strong terms,’ says Dr. Mackennal, ‘against Whitgift’s 
method of examination.’ The margin is adorned with the 
words ‘ The Historic Episcopate,’ and the statement is fol- 
lowed by this short excerpt from Hallam: ‘He thought the 
inquisitors of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 
and to trap their prey.’ ? 

This letter was written in 1584, and not in 1593. It had 


1 «They are to remember that some of their best favorers are 
greatest spoilers of the Church ; and that divers upon whose Trenchers 
they attend, and whose zeale they commend, can be content to keepe a 
parsonage in their hand that is worth 100/7, and very Liberallie to allow 
a minister 40/7. Others of them keepe some 2, some 3, some 20 impro- 
priations in their hand, and are nothwithstanding great friends of Re- 
formation, and cry out against Bishops and Cathedrall Churches.’ M. 
Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, 4 Treatise of Ecclesiasticall Discipline, 1591, 


Pp. 74- 
* Constitutional History, 1832, i. 273. 
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no reference whatever to the examination of Barrowe, Green- 
wood, and Penry. We do not know whether Hallam read the 
whole letter, or whether he read the two noble letters which 
Whitgift wrote in reply to it. We are certain that Dr. Mac- 
kennal has not taken the trouble to read Burghley’s letter or 
Whitgift’s letters. Burghley wrote to the Archbishop about 
the examination of two Nonconformist clergy by ‘the 
Register of London’; he said not a word about the ex- 
amination of Separatists by Whitgift himself. The letter 
from Walter Travers, which immediately follows Burghley’s 
letter, is proof enough of the captiousness and intolerance of 
the Nonconformist demands. Burghley himself apologizes for 
the tone of his letter by saying at the end of it, ‘Your Grace 
must pardon my hasty writing ; for I have done this raptim. 
The matter in question was not personal ‘examination,’ as 
Dr. Mackennal fancies or pretends ; but it was the contents 
of the twenty-four written ‘Articles of Enquiry into Ministers’ 
Conformity.’ The two Nonconformists were ‘contentious and 
seditious persons, vagrant curates of Cambridge,’ and ‘two of 
the most disordered ministers in a whole dioces,’ One of 
them had been ‘ presented by the sworne-men of his parish 
for disorders.’ Burghley, on slight knowledge of them, had 
recommended them to Whitgift for preferment. They were 
sent by the Archbishop to the ‘Register [Registrar] of 
London,’ The Registrar gave them the twenty-four Articles. 
They said ‘they were afraid to answer them for fear of cap- 
tious interpretation,’ and complained to their great patron. 
Burghley asked the Registrar to send the twenty-four Articles 
to him, and it was after his confessedly hasty perusal of them 
that he wrote this letter, xaptim, to the Archbishop. Whitgift, 
in his first reply to Burghley, after refuting as absurd the 
charge made against him ‘ of incoraging the Papistes,’ says, ‘I 
am crediblie informed that the Papists geve incoragement to 
these men, and commend them in their doings. Whereof I 
have also some experiens.’ He then asks Burleigh to com- 
pare ‘the twenty-four Articles, which your Lordship semith 
so much to mislike, as written in a Romish stile, smelling of 
the Romish Inquisition,’ &c., with those used in any of the 
courts of law ; and he believes that the Lord Treasurer will 
then grant ‘these Articles to be more tollerable, and better 
agreeing with the rule of Justice and Charitie than those in 
other courts. Bycause, men are there often tymes examyned 
at the relation of a private man concerning private crimes, e¢ 
de propria turpitudine ; whereas here men are onelie examyned 
of their pudbiike actions in their publike calling and ministrie, 
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whereunto they are bownd to answere.’ These Articles were 
‘framed by the best learned in the Lawes,’ the Archbishop 
added, ‘ who, I dare say, hate both the Romish doctrine and 
the Romish Inquisition.’ ! 

We may almost say that in Whitgift’s appeal in these two 
letters to God, ‘Who hath called me to this place,’ and to the 
future ‘when al men’s hearts shalbe opened and made mani- 
fest,’ he has anticipated the spiteful libels of these modern 
perverters of history. ‘ The civil tongue of this uncharitable 
Sect, he said to Burghley, ‘report also that I am revolted, 
become a Papist, and I know not what. But yt proceadeth 
from that ungodlie zeale which commith not ex amore, sed ex 
livore (not of love, but of envy), wherewith they are possessed. 
And I disdayne to answere to such notorious untruthes, which 
not the best of them dare avouch to my face.’ 

In a succession of groundless charges made by Dr. Mac- 
kennal against Whitgift on the very next page, at the rate of 
a lie for every line, these ridiculous assertions occur amongst 
others : 


‘(1) The prisoners, not the judges, were on the side of godly 
learning and piety. (2) Whitgift did not know his Greek Testament. 
(3) Ignorance of Bible language more than once betrayed the Com- 
missioners into cruel misapprehension of the prisoners’ meaning. 
(4) The moral conduct of the clergy whom the Bishops favoured 
was often shameless.’ 


If Dr. Mackennal had been industrious and honest enough 
to read only these two letters, and nothing more from Whit- 
gift’s pen, he would have found in them a confutation of all 
the above falsehoods, and of those which follow on the same 
page (p. 93). The Archbishop describes the sort of men whom 
these Marprelatists misrepresent as prodigies of scholarship 
and piety, exactly as they unconsciously describe themselves in 
their own writings, which Dr. Mackennal and his colleagues 
know only through other men’s quotations, ‘ Meanlie quali- 
fied,’ said Whitgift, ‘the most of them are’ ; ‘yong in yeares, 
proud in conceate, contentious in disposition. He told the 
Lord Treasurer that, as he was resolved to procure ‘the peace 
of the Church, after so long libertie and lack of discipline,’ 
such men (in spite of their ‘publike boastes’ of their secret 
support by powerful statesmen) should not by him ‘ be coun- 

1 The ‘twenty-four Articles’ are printed in Strype’s Appendix, iii. 81- 
87. The Articles were reasonable, catholic, and liberal, and were framed 
to protect the parochial congregations from the wilful autocracy and in- 


dividualism of Nonconformist incumbents thrust upon them by the 
patrons. 
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tenanced against the whole estate of the Clergie of greatest 
account for learning, stedyness, wisdom, religion, and honestie.’ 
A mere glance at the names of the men whom Whitgift 
‘favoured’ would suffice to confute the slander of the Con- 
gregational Union. ‘The cheafe care,’ said the fearless 
Primate, ‘is committed to me, which I may not neglect, 
whatsoever come upon me therefor. The slander that he 
was one of the Bishops who ‘laid up large fortunes’ is con- 
futed by his next sentence. 

‘I never esteem the honour of the place, which is to me gravis- 
simum onus, nor the largeness of the revenues, for the which I am 
not yet one pennie the richer, nor any other worldlie thing (I thank 
God) in the respect of the doing of my dutie. Neither do I fear the 
displeasure of man, nor the tongues of the uncharitable, which cal 
me Tyrant, Pope, Papist, Knave, and lay to my charge things which 
I never dyd nor thought upon. ‘Scio hoc esse opus Diaboli, ut 
servos Dei mendacio laceret, opinionibus falsis gloriosum nomen 
infamet, ut qui conscientiz suz luce clarescunt, alienis rumoribus 
sordidentur.” ' So was Cyprian himself used for the same causes, 
and other godlie Bishops, to whom I am not comparable.’ 


The impudent statement that ‘ Whitgift did not know his 
Greek Testament’ is a favourite one with these unlearned 
pamphleteers. It is repeated even more boldly in Mr. C. S. 
Horne’s boyish essay.?, He pictures Brown, Barrowe, and 
even the ignorant Greenwood as giants of critical scholarship, 
although he shows that he has not read one single line of 
their writings at first hand. ‘ The rise of the Separatist doc- 
trines, says he, ‘was due to a more critical study of the 
Scriptures. It was the resolute appeal to a true interpretation 
of the Scriptures that won for early Congregationalism its 
remarkable triumphs.’ But ‘the editors of the Bzographia 
Britannica inform us,’ says Mr. Horne, ‘that Archbishop Whit- 
gift himself had no acquaintance with Greek ; yet Whitgift 
was a divinity professor at Cambridge’ (pp. 26, 27, 46). What 
made these strange writers go to so strange a source? And 
who imposed this illusion upon ‘the editors of the Bzographia 
Britannica’? Why did not Dr. Mackennal and Mr. Horne 
inquire whether it was a fact or a delusion? If they had 
read Whitgift’s letters, they would have found that he not 
only knew Greek but quoted it, and that he not only quoted 
it but commented critically upon the Greek text of the New 
Testament.’ His suffragan, Bishop Cooper,‘ observes that the 

1 S. Cyprian. Epist. lib. iv. 

2 The Separatists in the Universities, pp. 25-47. 
8 See Strype’s Whitg?/t, iii. 373. 

* Admonition to the People of England, p. 60. 
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same ignorant sort of men had betciigiae a . like charge against 
Bishop Jewell—that he ‘was a man of no deep learning,’ and 
against Erasmus—that he was ‘no divine. Learning and 
divinity were with them often nothing more than synonyms 
for acquaintance with the writings of Calvin and Beza, or 
even of those inferior Genevan writers in whom, as Hooker 
says, they put such implicit trust. We suspect that this 
Dissenting legend was originally evolved out of a saying of 
the conceited pedagogue, Hugh Broughton, who had un- 
doubtedly a prodigious knowledge of languages, but was full 
of chronological and other crotchets. Broughton was angry 
with Whitgift for recommending to the Queen the capable 
and fearless Bancroft, instead of himself, as the fitter man to 
be Bishop of London. ‘ Upon this he fell to disparaging 
the Archbishop’s learning and extolling his own,’ according 
to a contemporary manuscript cited by Strype,' ‘calling it 
sometimes, in reproach, the Archbishop’s Latin studies, and 
sometimes his Latin and Greek studies only ; and praying 
her Highness to try his learning, assuring her that all his 
Latin studies would never expound St. Stephen’s oration as 
he (Broughton) himself had done by his skill in sacred chro- 
nology by Hebrew learning. Some of the holiest and 
greatest bishops of Western Europe could not criticize the 
Greek Testament, but nevertheless became the Apostles and 
Fathers of Teutonic Christianity. But Hugh Broughton did 
not say that Whitgift did not know Greek ; for he cites and 
criticizes Whitgift’s Greek! He said that the Latin and 
Greek which Whitgift knew would not ‘ open the Bible to her 
Majesty ’ as he, Broughton, ‘the defender of her faith,’ as he 
called himself, had done by his new translation from the 
Hebrew. It is a curious fact that Broughton said the same 
thing of the most learned man among the Separatists, Henry 
Ainsworth. ‘ He was especially eminent as a Hebrew scholar,’ 
says Dr. Mackennal, ‘and commentator on the Old Testa- 
ment’ (p. 109). ‘He cannot, as an Ebrician or Grecian in 
learned schools would,’ said Broughton, ‘ grammatically ex- 
pound one line of either Testament.’? And again, Broughton 
wrote to the Independent Sect in ‘the Parlour at Amster- 
dam,’ whose ‘doctor’ Ainsworth was, ‘ Mr. Ainsworth cannot 
spell Ebrew: ignorance of the whole alphabet was objected 
to your Doctor.’* If these two gentlemen think Broughton’s 


1 Whitgift, ii. 230, 390. 2 See Hanbury, i. 155. 

* See The Works of the Great Albionean Divine, renowned in Many 
Nations, for rare skill in Salems and Athens Tongues, and familiar with 
all Rabbinical Learning, Mr. Hugh Broughton, fol. MDCLXII. Preface 
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assertion to be false against the Separatist, on what grounds 
do they persuade themselves that it must be true against the 
Prelate ? 

We have said enough to demonstrate the uncritical igno- 
rance and incompetence of the most. pretentious of the Con- 
gregational Union’s select historians. We have made no 
specific reference to the less ambitious essays—‘ John Robin- 
son, by Mr. Guinness Rogers ; ‘ Penry, the Welsh Inde- 
pendent,’ by Mr. H. E. Lewis; and the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ 
by the American contributor, Dr. Ray Palmer. No sane 
person would be so cruel as to expect historical accuracy or 
sobriety from Mr. Guinness Rogers. A man who seems to 
spend half his life in speaking upon the agitator’s platform, 
and the other half in writing long letters to the newspapers, 
cannot possess the time, the habits, and the intellectual cha- 
racter which are necessary for historical research. His sin- 
gular defect of full and exact acquaintance with the writings 
of the men whom he intends to glorify has entrapped him 
into insulting them. Mr. Rogers hates all the Stuarts, but 
James I., in whom ‘there is no redeeming feature,’ says he, 
most of all. ‘The fulsome eulogy,’ says Mr. Rogers, ‘ which 
disgraces the dedication to him of the Authorized Version 
was not excessive to him.’ If Mr. Rogers had the slightest 
firsthand knowledge of the period of which he pretends to 
know so much, he would tell the young Congregationalists 
that the Nonconformists and the Separatists were far more 
‘fulsome’ in their adulation of the King than the Bishops 
were. We could easily produce scores of examples of their 
flattery ; but it will suffice for the time to exhibit a declara- 
tion to King James by one of the heroes of these quasi- 
historians, Henry Jacob, who is said to have been the first 
who gave the name ‘Independent’ to the Brownist Separa- 
tist. Jacob addressed the King as ‘The High and Mighty 
Prince, James, by the Grace of God, &c., whom we acknow- 
ledge to be the Noblest Pillar of the Gospel, and the Greatest 
Hope for the Propagation and Establishing thereof that is in 


by J. Lightfoot, pp. 254, 727, 729, 731, &c. Broughton took holy orders 
at Whitgift’s desire, and after the Primate’s death eulogised him as 
‘ Leukodorus,’ a pun on his surname. In the controversy on ‘ Hades in 
the Greek Creed’ and on ‘Gehenna’ between Broughton and the most 
learned of the Nonconformists, Dr. Rainolds, they asked the Archbishop 
and Bishop of Aylmer to sit as moderators and umpires. Broughton’s 
reckless incontinence of speech was so recognized by his friends, that 
the learned Bishop Morton of Durham said to him in 1591, ‘I pray you, 
whatsoever Dolts and Dullards I am to be called, call me so before we 
begin, that your discourse, and mine attention, be not interrupted.’ 
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all Christendom.’! The Nonconformist Brightman suggested 
that James was no other than the Michael of the Apocalypse, 
for which monstrous flattery he was corrected by the venerable 
High Churchman and great Oriental scholar, Dr. Kellet,? the 
devout admirer of Archbishop Laud. The admired Noncon- 
formist preacher, Samuel Ward, was even more ‘fulsome.’ 
He not only told James that he was ‘the Archangel of the 
Covenant’ and ‘an Angel of Light, but that he was‘ perhaps 
the Angel of the Sixth Vial,’ and that he ‘excels all other 
kings in Science, &c.* Ifa Bishop had written these words, 
they would be cited over and over again by our intolerant 
Liberationists. 

A certain casuistical twisting of historical nomenclature, 
which is common to all these writers, will strike the expert 
as peculiarly disingenuous. Our modern Separatists during 
the last quarter of a century have been absurdly calling 
themselves ‘Nonconformists.’ Their recent study of the origin 
and history of Congregationalism, superficial and shallow 
as it is, has opened their eyes to the truth that the Non- 
conformists and the Separatists were sworn foes, that the 
Nonconformists always spoke of the Congregationalists as 
schismatics, and that Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry (in his 
last writing) were at least as bitter against the Noncon- 
formists as they were against the Bishops and the common 
Christian people. The Congregational Union’s seven his- 
torians try to escape the proper consequences of so unplea- 
sant a discovery by playing a trick with the nomenclature, 
In order to conceal from the ‘young Congregationalist’ the 
truth that he is not a Nonconformist, they resort to the not 
very honest shuffling of words. Wherever they find the word 
‘Nonconformist’ applied to one who was really a Noncon- 
formist—that is, to one whose quarrel was not with the very 
being and substance of the Church, but only with the form or 
forms of the Church—there they erase it, and wilfully substi- 
tute the word ‘Puritan.’ They call every Nonconformist a 
‘Puritan, and they call every Separatist foe of the Noncon- 
formists a ‘Nonconformist.’ Yet ‘Puritan’ was not the name 
by which the Nonconformists called themselves ; it was the 
nickname which the common conscience of the Christian 
people of England affixed upon Nonconformists and Sepa- 
ratists alike. They were both Puritans. 


' Dedication to Reasons out of God’s Word, 1604. 

* Miscellanies of Divinitie, 1635, 1. 152, 153. 

5 A Coal from the Altar, p. 87; A Peace Offering to God for the 
Blessings we enjoy undet His Majesty's Reign, Oct. 9, 1623, pp. 134, 135. 
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Dr. Brown virtually pronounces judgment against himself 
and his colleagues for the adoption of this piece of legerde- 
main by citing a contemporary who collected for himself ‘ the 
maine opinions of the rigidest sort of those that are called 
Puritanes, whom, however, he does not name. The person who 
distinguished the ‘two sorts of Puritans’ into ‘ (1) those that 
will communicate with us,’ and ‘(2) others that will not,’ was 
the Lord Keeper Puckering. The first sort were the Non- 
conformists ; ‘the second sort of Puritans,’ said he, ‘are now 
called Barrowists, and he gave eleven particulars in which 
the Separatists differed from the Nonconformists. The chief 
of these are the fourth, fifth, and eleventh: ‘That the Church 
of England is no true member of the Church of Christ’; 
‘That the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
they are administered in the Church of England, be no true 
sacrament’; and ‘That the Church of England, as it standeth 
now by law established, professeth not a true Christ, that it 
hath no Ministers indeed and no Sacraments.’ That Con- 
gregationalist Separatism was founded upon these fanatical 
and intolerant assertions of ‘ the rigider sort of Puritans,’ ‘ the 
Puritans now called Barrowists,’ can be fully proved by quota- 
tions from Brown, Barrowe, and Greenwood, and from Penry’s 
latest writing, and particularly from the bitter writings of the 
last three against the Nonconformists. 

We know of only one apology which the seven quasi- 
historians can make for this disingenuous confusion and 
falsifying of terms. They may say that if the fathers of 
Separatism had a right to call a Separatist meeting a ‘ wed- 
ding,’ although they knew that it was not a wedding in the 
real sense of the word, so their descendants have a right to 
call themselves ‘ Nonconformists,’ although they know that 
they are not Nonconformists in the real and historical sense 
of the word. Their casuistry in this matter has been 
exposed in the columns of the Church Times, and possibly 
this exposure may account for the damaging confession which 
Dr. Mackennal has put into a footnote, as if it were an after- 
thought, at the end of his chapter on the ‘Separatists in 
Exile’ (p. 125). Having quoted in his text a quotation from 
Dr. Waddington, in which John Robinson speaks of ‘the Un- 
conformable Ministers, and contrasts them with ‘us,’ ‘the In- 
dependent Separatists,’ Dr. Mackennal explains that Robinson 
means those whom he and his colleagues call exclusively ‘ the 
Puritans.’ ‘ The term Nonconformist, this unfortunate Balaam 
is obliged to add, ‘was originally applied to nonconforming 
members of the Church of England, and not to those who had 
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separated from it. Had Dr. Mackennal and his colleagues 
only known this, or had honestly owned it, when they 
began their absurd caricatures of history, the whole contents 
and character of their unlearned Zendenzschriften, as well as 
their nomenclature, would have been different. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Primary Convictions. Being Discussions of which the greater part 
were delivered in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, before the 
President, Faculties, and Students of Columbia College in the 
City of New York. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. (London: Osgood, MclIlvaine and Co., 1893.) 


Tuis book has an interesting history. The Bishop of Derry men- 
tions in his preface that the trustees of Columbia College were wishful 
‘to give renewed effect to an old foundation’ ‘ by endowing a series 
of Conferences or Discussions, primarily addressed to the students of 
the College, upon subjects connected with the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, to be delivered in some suitable and convenient Church,’ and 
that in response to the invitation of the Bishop of New York he de- 
livered ‘in substance’ ‘the greater number’ of the Discussions he 
has now published ‘in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York, 
in March 1892’ (Preface, p.v). Besides its interest as telling the 
history of the contents of the volume, the preface contains a very 
valuable passage on a subject which is not dealt with in the book. 
Bishop Alexander refers to the topic of ‘the cumulative character of 
the Evidences of Christianity’ mainly that he may say that he felt 
it to be too abstruse and difficult for the particular purpose he had in 
view, but he does not pass it by without illuminating by the following 
passage an idea which may claim the support of Bishop Butler and 
Mr. Davison : 

‘If that which we are concerned to prove has ove strong circumstance 
or principle of apparent truth, the reasoner succeeds in constituting one 
improbability of falsehood. But if he succeeds in exhibiting two or three 
or more such circumstances or principles, a process goes on beyond 
simple addition of two or three or more improbabilities of falsehood. 
The improbability of the sz#zu/taneous coexistence of so many characters 
of truth is something quite different from the separate existence of one or 
more of these characters of truth. 

‘Let us suppose that there are seve great heads of probable evidence for 
the truth of Christianity—prophecy, miracles, the morality of the Gospel, 
the propagation of the Gospel, the existence of the Church, the character 
of Jesus, the moral and intellectual character formed by Christianity. ... 
The degree of probability arising from the simultaneous existence of all 
these seven departments is something different from, and calculably 
greater than, the seven separate characters of truth’ (Pref. pp. vii-ix). 


We are inclined to wish that the Bishop of Derry had used his 
powers in an attractive presentation of a line of thought of so great 
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importance as that to which we have referred. For it is the logical 
inference from converging arguments which affords the great intel- 
lectual verification of the Christian Faith. 

Yet readers of these Discussions have no right to complain be- 
cause the Bishop put his first thought aside. For they will find most 
of the Articles of the Creed treated with a suggestive power that is 
rare, and an interest in human life and a knowledge of secular thought 
which must have had much attraction for the congregation he ad- 
dressed. It was the preacher’s aim to emphasize and explain the 
central facts of Christianity as distinguished from the methods in 
which they have sometimes been expressed, to state the ‘ essential, 
irreducible credenda’ of ‘the two great creeds! of the undivided 
Church,’ and to show that they claim an ‘assent’ which may rightly 
be called a ‘conviction ’ (Pref. pp. xiv, xv). 

It is true that the full logical consistency of the Christian Faith 
can only be seen in its most complete development. Each one of 
the subordinate doctrines which are grouped round the central veri- 
ties is an additional piece of evidence for the truth of the whole 
system. For each one of them is a proof that what is central will 
bear to be applied, and that the result is in harmony with a need of 
a department of human life. But for the sake of not a few at the 
present day, and perhaps not less in America than in England, it 
may sometimes be well to lay much emphasis simply on central 
truths. 

There is a clear statement about omissions in the Creeds : 


‘ All thoughtful persons must have noticed that there are remarkable 
omissions in both Creeds—more especially in the earlier—omissions of 
much significance in any formula which is to be regarded as a summary 
of the Christian Faith. Some of the principal of these may be briefly 
mentioned. The Christian Church presents herself to the nations with a 
book, or “library” of books, in her hand. In the Apostles’ Creed not a 
syllable is said about the book. In the Nicene Creed, no doubt, there are 
two references to it, both, however, to one portion of it, the Prophets. 
Justification by faith is a wholesome and comfortable doctrine, but it is 
not explicitly mentioned. The existence of angels and archangels is a 
verity of revelation, soothing and magnificent fora believer. Not a word 
is said about these exalted beings in either of the Creeds, unless they are 
to be included in the “all things invisible” of which God the Father 
Almighty isthe Maker. Sacraments are necessary for the very existence 
and sustenance of the Church. In the Apostles’ Creed neither is men- 
tioned. In the Nicene Creed Baptism is splendidly summarized, “One 
Baptism for the remission of sins.” But even in z¢ the Eucharist 
finds no place, though the hearts of the redeemed then and ever mur- 
mured round it, like bees round the flowers. The special miracles 
of Jesus (one of the two main pillars of Christian evidences) are not 
adverted to in either Creed; the Creed is so busy with the Miracle 
which Jesus zs that it cannot now look even to the miracles which Jesus 


1 We understand the reasons why the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
alone are referred to, but there are passages in the preface (p. xiv) and 
in pp. 7-18 which make us wish that it had been mentioned, perhaps 
in a note, that the Quicunque vult has practically been accepted by the 
whole Church. 

112 
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did. Christians believe that there is such a thing as final separation 
from God ; neither is that directly and distinctly mentioned in either 
Creed’ (pp. II, 12). 


We need not remind our readers of the very similar point of view 
in the late Bishop of Carlisle’s Houndations of the Creed,' except to say 
that those who are familiar with that book will yet find much in 
Bishop Alexander’s volume which will repay their thought. 

Among the many subjects which are treated in a helpful manner 
is that of the exceptional position of man according to the teaching 
of science and according to the Bible. The physical structure of man 
in, among other features, brain and skin and voice and hand is re- 
garded as prophetical of his special place in the universe ; and the 
harmony between this thought and the narrative in Genesis is shown. 
The profound truthfulness to human nature of the history of the 
Fall is pointed out and strikingly illustrated. ‘The unique character 
of the Manhood of Christ in its fulfilment of prophecy, its perfect 
holiness, its lasting power, no less than in the features of the histories 
of it and its end in the Resurrection, is made clear. The assertion of 
the reality of Christ’s sympathy touches a subject on which many 
thinking minds are sorely perplexed. 

Useful as is much to which we have referred, and much which 
the limits of our space compel us to pass by unnoticed, we are dis- 
posed to count among the most valuable parts of the book the 
Bishop’s treatment of the Resurrection, of the penal side of punish- 
ment, and of the indications of the Deity of Christ. 


‘The Resurrection is not a fraud. The despised apologetics of the 
last century have at least done this service, that they have blown this 
coarse and clumsy theory into space. The Resurrection is not a singular 
recovery of a lacerated and tortured man, awakened from a death-like 
swoon by the coolness of the rocky chamber or the pungency of the 
spices. We have to account for cowards turned into heroes, for the 
faith that overcame the world. The Gospels imply the lustre and beaut 
of a new life—a form with suffering lifted off until it seemed “ other.” A 
brow marked with thorns, a frame cramped with agony, a lamed man, a 
crawling spectre, skulking and whispering—could ¢#a¢ have seemed the 
risen Lord, the Prince of Life? Strange source of deathless joy! Strange 
spring for that full tide.of which each Easter is but one flashing ripple !? 
Nor, again, is the Resurrection the projection of creative enthusiasm. As 
the Church is too holy for a foundation of rottenness, so is she too real 
for a foundation of mist’ (pp. 82, 83 ; compare p. 104). 


It is too frequently forgotten that punishment is penal as well as 
restorative and exemplary, and it is therefore with much satisfaction 
that we have read the striking passage on this subject. Punishment, 
we are told, 


‘has surely an element which is purely Jexa/—vindictive, if the word 


1 The Bishops agree in regretting some parts of Bishop Pearson’s 
great work on the Creed, including his treatment of the last clause. 

2 An almost identical expression of the same thought has been pub- 
lished more than once in our own pages (see Church Quarterly Review, 


January 1880, p. 314, July 1891, p. 302). 
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must be used, but with a Divine vindictiveness. And this seems to be 
the confession of the human heart in the most differing states of society. 
An Indian judge tells of the impression produced by a thief who cut off a 
child’s wrists merely to get some tightly fastened bracelets. As the 
maimed stumps were held up in court a hundred voices cried, “ Death is 
not enough.” In the south of France a monster amused herself with her 
paramour at the theatre while her little boy was found slowly starved to 
death with his cheek laid against a little dog which nestled close to him. 
Many cried, “ The priests are right; there must be a hell.” These 
extreme cases make us perceive that there is an unexhausted necessity 
for punishment merely as Zena/, felt by the instinctive conscience of man- 
kind to be due to certain conditions and degrees of sin, where restoration 
through it is evidently neither expected nor indeed hoped for’ (p. 153). 


One of the most convincing arguments in support of the doctrine 
of the Godhead of Christ is founded upon the nature of His claims 
and His place in the hearts of His followers. It is an argument 
which must always be associated with the genius of Lacordaire, and 
which was developed with remarkable power by Dr. Liddon in his 
Bampton Lectures. Familiar as it is, it is presented with great force 
and some originality by Bishop Alexander in a lengthy treatment, in 
the course of which it is said : 


‘He to whom we are consecrated in Baptism, whom we remember in 
Holy Communion, to whom each first day of our week is set apart, for 
whom we are to sanctify our hearts, to whom our lives are to be devoted, 
who brought us near to God by His sacrifice, who keeps us in temptation, 
whom we are to expect as we expect a returning friend when we look 
out for the sail or the streak of smoke of the vessel which brings him to 
us, who is to stand by us when flesh and heart fail, who must judge us, 
whom we shall worship for ever, and without whom heaven would be 
unheavened—who, and what, is He? 

‘He demands all we can give—memory, love, gratitude, reliance, con- 
stant thought, secret prayer, public worship, the belief of the intellect and 
heart, the bowed knee, the faithful working, the constant witness—if needs 
be, the confession even unto death. 

‘Who, and what, is He? 

‘If He were God, He could ask no more, and He could get no more, 
for we have no more to give. When we call upon people to give them- 
selves to Christ we tell them implicitly that He is this. If not a single 
text plainly called Him Lord or God, if all creeds were expunged, and 
all dogmatic confessions cancelled in all our Churches, so long as our 
New Testament remains we shall have superabundant proof. of the 
Divinity of Jesus in His own language and that of His Apostles (so far 
as their estimate is concerned), simply by comparing it with the principle 
of the Old Testament, “I am a jealous God,” and with the utterance 
sanctioned by Christ Himself, ‘‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve”’ (pp. 239, 240). 


Not seldom a brilliant antithesis is epigrammatically made, as 
when we read— 


‘There are two contrasts between faith and science. In science the 
first proposition is true only so far as it agrees with the last ; in faith the 
last is true only so far as it coheres with the first. Science commits 
suicide when she accepts a fixed creed, Faith when she rejects one’ 


{p. 297). 
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Our quotations will show the character of Discussions which may 
well have made belief in Christianity more easy for many who heard 
them preached, and may well be valuable to many who read them. 
The Bishop of Derry’s reputation as an orator is secure. He will 
pardon us if, with a criticism offered in all friendliness, we say that we 
think his arguments would be more weighty in a published work if 
greater attention were paid to the arrangement of the excellent 
materials, and if the distinguished author could find time for a more 
careful revision of them for the press. 

We must not end our notice without calling attention to the 
admirable treatment of the Atonement on pp. 22-34, and a clever 
note on the use of the names Elohim and Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment on pp. 59-63. 


Principles of Biblical Criticism. By the Rev. J. T. Lias, M.A, 
Rector of East Bergholt, formerly Hulsean Lecturer and 
Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1893.) 

In the preface to this book Mr. Lias expresses his ‘ opinion that in 
many departments of science, and especially in theological science, 
the great want of the day is manuals, addressed to intelligent and 
thoughtful men, and dealing with the first principles of the subjects 
on which they treat’ (Preface, p. iv). We are not sure that our own 
opinion would be exactly the same as that of Mr. Lias on this 
subject. We often regret the extent to which strength seems to be 
frittered away in small books at the present time. Men who are 
capable of solid and enduring work often appear to us too ready to 
allow serious study to be interrupted by writing of a popular kind. 
Yet, though we doubt whether there are many who adequately 
measure the loss which thus results, it is true that there is need of 
popular manuals as well as of works for the learned. And the 
manual which Mr. Lias has published is one of great usefulness. It 
is on a subject of special interest and importance at the present 
time— Biblical criticism-—and exhibits a very great deal of the care 
and caution which this subject demands. 

The chapter on ‘The Text of the Old Testament,’ the part of 
that on ‘ The Inspiration of Scripture’ which deals with the history of 
the doctrine of inspiration, the chapters on ‘The History of Old 
Testament Criticism,’ the ‘ Principles of Textual Criticism as applied 
to the New Testament,’ and the ‘Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament’ contain well-arranged and clearly expressed information 
which will be useful to those who are beginning to study the subjects 
to which they refer. To many the more controversial chapters will 
be of chief interest. 

There is a discussion on ‘the genuineness of the Pentateuch’ 
which is of weight. Mr. Lias is no enemy of criticism. He fully 
recognizes the value of the scientific treatment of the language and 
history of the books of the Bible. But he emphasizes facts which 
the dominant school of critics of the Old Testament are too ready 
to overlook ; and, while he does not dogmatize on the exact method 
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of composition and on the history of the Pentateuch, he has no 
doubt that it is a trustworthy work of ancient date. 


‘There is no reason whatever to suppose that down to the year 

B.C. no record but a bare and uncertain tradition of Israelite history 
and institutions existed. Neither has sufficient evidence been produced 
to support the conclusion that the so-called Three Codes were separated 
from one another by any very wide tract of time. Still less are we 
entitled to conclude that Deuteronomy embodies a considerable amount 
of legislation unknown in the time of Hezekiah, and that many ex- 
tremely important regulations in the Priestly Code had not been formu- 
lated even in the time of Ezekiel. These notions, we are persuaded, 
repose rather on the lively imaginations of German critics than on any 
more solid foundation, and they have been adopted by distinguished 
English Biblical teachers with more haste than discretion. The conclu- 
sion of sober reason on the question, it may be confidently affirmed, will 
eventually be this, that while we know not precisely who wrote the 
Pentateuch, nor when nor how it was written, it contains what must be 
regarded as in all essential respects an accurate historical record of the 
provisions of the Law given by Moses, and of the circumstances under 
which that Law was promulgated’ (p. 133). 


For most of the arguments upon which this position is based we 
must refer our readers to the book itself ; but some of the author’s 
points may be mentioned here. He cannot believe that ‘ the con- 
ception of exquisite unselfishness and self-control as displayed in the 
history of Moses ;’ the work of Joshua, ‘ pure from all taint of self- 
seeking ;’ the rule of Samuel, able ‘at the close of a long and useful 
life’ to challenge ‘successfully’ ‘the closest inquiry into his career ;’ 
the life of David, which, if ‘stained by one act of cowardice,’ is 
marked also by noble repentance, and is utterly unlike what might 
be expected from an ‘Oriental despot,’ can ‘ have been created in an 
age like that of Josiah,’ or, if they were so invented, would ‘have 
attracted admiration.’ ‘A degraded age sets up for itself degraded 
types of character, or substitutes stage effects for lofty conceptions’ 
(pp. 115, 116). He expresses in a striking way the powerful argu- 
ment that the teaching of the Prophets implies the existence of the 
Law : 


‘ The whole struggle between men like Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and the party of irreligion hinges upon the presence of precepts admitted 
on both sides to be authoritative, which the one party desired to enforce 
and the other to ignore. The whole history of revealed religion is the 
history of such a struggle. God has revealed certain principles and 
duties from heaven; the corrupt heart of man endeavours to evade 
them. It is not the least among the shortcomings of the new criticism 
that it utterly fails to recognize the practical identity of the history of 
man’s religious instincts under the two covenants—the continual struggle 
between nature and revelation, and, in the history of Israel at least, 
substitutes for it a struggle of quite a different kind—a struggle which 
rather resembles the resistance of an obstinate and sluggish conservatism 
against innovations which were the fruit of discovery and progress’ (pp. 
116, 117). 


He points out the bearing on the subject of the ‘ universal tendency 
of the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures’ to be opposed to 
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‘the conception of matter as evil in its essential nature’ (p. 129), 
and of the teaching ‘of the writers of the New Testament and of 
our Blessed Lord’ (p. 131). And he shows the moral and spiritual 
loss which the ‘ destructive criticism’ involves : 


‘What, under the view of Old Testament history we are asked to 
embrace, will become of the examples of manliness, fortitude, courage, 
faith, patience, integrity, to which we have been wont to point in the 
lives and characters of Old Testament heroes? The touch of criticism 
has resolved them into air... . Abraham. . . becomes a “ free creation 
of unconscious art.” Joseph is an incoherent concoction from various 
authorities. The venerable figure of Israel’s leader and lawgiver ... 
vanishes in the dim distance of antiquity. The captain who led Israel 
into the promised land . . . shrinks up into a fierce and daring guerilla 
chieftain. . . . Samuel becomes the chief of a troop of dancing der- 
vishes. David . . . subsides into a mere Oriental despot, . . . lustful, 
cowardly, subtle, cruel, malicious, who, while his soldiers fight for him, 
sits ingloriously at home corrupting their wives. . . . Solomon... is put 
aside as another figment of the Oriental imagination. The dark figure 
of “Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin” . . . vanishes 
into space at the touch of the critic’s wand’ (pp. 129, 130). 


There is a short but important chapter which shows how the 
fulfilment of prophecy indicates the supernatural character of the 
Old Testament, and this is followed by a clear statement of part of 
the evidence which the Psalms afford to the facts of the Old Testa- 
ment history. It is our opinion that the discussion of the dates of 
the Psalms has a very close connexion with other questions about the 
Old Testament. And if we are not disposed to follow Mr. Lias in 
ascribing Psalms xxii. and lxix. ‘to Jeremiah rather than to David’ 
(p. 149), we must express our gratitude for the defence of the Davidic 
authorship of Psalm li. : 


‘ If Psalm li. were not written by David, but by some later writer in 
his name, that writer must have been, to use the expression of Bishop 
Westcott in relation to the Gospel of St. John, “an unknown Shake- 
speare,” though living in days when the dream was as yet undeveloped. 
And it also coincides precisely with the character of David as drawn in 
the Second Book of Samuel. Only such a man as is described in 
Psalm li. would have been capable of the flash of sudden conviction ex- 
pressed in the remarkable words, “I have sinned against the Lord.” 
Only such a man could have been the hero of the touching episode where 
the father fasts and weeps for his dying child, and then anoints his head 
and washes his face when he is told that the child is dead, and meets the 
remonstrances of his servants with the memorable reply, “ Can I bring 
him back again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” It 
is almost too absurd when we find people gravely arguing that the ex- 
pression, “against Zhee only have I sinned,” is inadmissible in the mouth 
of David, inasmuch as he had also sinned deeply against Uriah. Such 
arguments may satisfy men who are utterly without experience in the 
deeper human emotions, but they will most certainly have no weight 
with any one who is conversant with the religious history of souls. 
Independently of the fact—sufficiently plain, one would have thought— 
that to the Hebrew sin against Jehovah and wrong done to an individual 
were not exactly on a level, there is a strong tendency in the repentant 
sinner to minimize the wrong done by him to man when placed in con- 
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trast with the offence he has committed against the Majesty of God. .. . 
We may dismiss almost without comment the discussion which has been 
raised on the words, “ For thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it 
thee, but thou delightest not in burnt offerings.” There is nothing in 
these words inconsistent either with the authenticity of the Scripture ac- 
count of the contents of the Mosaic Law or with the position and charac- 
ter of David. There is nothing more remarkable than the insight which 
was early displayed by men of deeply religious character into the true 
spiritual nature of obedience to the Mosaic precepts. Even before the 
days of David, Samuel had already discerned that “to obey was better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” And the strong 
antithetic way of putting things which we find here and in other passages 
is due to the genius of the Hebrew language, and not to any opposition 
to the doctrines set forth in the Pentateuch in its present form’ (pp. 
151, 152). 

The book is not without blemishes. We doubt whether Mr, 
Lias has an adequate idea of the authority of the Church in her 
teaching office. His denial that ‘the Church of any particular age 
is infallible’ (p. 7) is expressed in such a way as to appear to imply 
the fallibility of the universal Church. When he says that ‘the 
Scriptures are received as inspired, not on the authority of the 
Church, but on the authority of Christ’ (p. 22), he makes a false 
antithesis. They are received, it is true, ‘on the authority of Christ,’ 
but they are received also ‘on the authority of the Church’ which 
Christ has appointed as His organ in the world, and to which He 
promised the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

Moreover, we question whether there is sufficient ground for the 
apparent acceptance of the opinion that the Book of Zechariah con- 
sists of two parts of different dates, and we are not sure that Mr. 
Lias has paid due attention to what is implied with regard to the 
Book of Jonah by the teaching of our Lord. 

There are some marks of haste in the composition of the volume. 
It is said, for instance, that the Book of the Revelation is placed by 
Eusebius among the books which he calls dvrAeyopeva (pp. 18, 203), 
and Mr. Lias mentions that he cannot find the passage in which St. 
Jerome speaks of the use of the name Abiathar in St. Mark ii. 26 
(p. 45, notet). Eusebius does not include the Revelation in his 
dvtiAeydpeva, but expresses doubt whether it should be placed among 
the éuoAoyovpeva or the véGa, which is a different position.’ The pas- 
sage referred to in St. Jerome is probably that in his Epistle lvii.? 

The blemishes it is our duty to point out do not prevent the 
Principles of Biblical Criticism from being a valuable work. There 
is a danger lest books for young students on the criticism of the Old 
Testament should all be written on one side, and that the continual 
reassertion of particular views should lead such students to suppose 
that they rest upon a degree of proof which they do not possess. 
Mr. Lias is entitled to the gratitude of Churchmen because he has 


1 Eus. AZ. III. xxv. 

2 Ep. Wii. 9 (t. i. p. 314 A,B, Vallar.). St. Jerome does not appear 
to commit himself to any explanation of the difference between the 
First Book of Samuel and St. Mark’s Gospel. 
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done not a little to avert this danger, and we wish to thank him 
specially for his emphasis in the chapter on ‘ The True Principles of 
Biblical Criticism’ on the need of recognizing the supernatural 
character of Scripture. 


Critical Studies in St. Luke’s Gospel. Its Demonology and Ebio- 
nitism. By Cot1in CampBELL, B.D., Minister of the Parish of 
Dundee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University, 
Author of Zhe First Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel 
Columns, &c. (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood and Sons, 
1891.) 

Tue object of these Critical Studies is to show that a theory of 

‘ dualism,’ the existence of which in the Jewish mind was chiefly due 

to ‘contact with Babylonian and Persian ideas,’ has a special place 

-in the third Gospel, where it is naturally associated with ‘features 

which may be conveniently gathered together under the designation 

Ebionitism’ (pp. 1, 4). 

With this intention Mr. Campbell has accumulated a large num- 
ber of discussions on passages in St. Luke’s Gospel. And it is an 
easy task for him to show that this Gospel contains very marked 
references to the work of the Holy Spirit in the Manhood of our 
Lord, to the existence and power of a chief personal spirit of evil, 
the devil or Satan, and subordinate evil spirits or demons, to the 
spirit of self-renunciation required in the followers of Christ, and to 
God’s care for the poor and the weak. He exaggerates the extent to 
which St. Luke’s Gospel differs in these respects from the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. He is, for instance, driven to a most 
far-fetched explanation of the fact that the casting out of the demon 
from the daughter of the Canaanitish woman is mentioned by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, and not by St. Luke (pp. 159-62). He de- 
fends the unreasonable idea that the beatitude on those who ‘ hunger’ 
applies to different classes in the two Gospels in which it is recorded 
(pp. 209-12). Characteristics of the third Gospel are found promi- 
nently elsewhere. But, in spite of the exaggeration, it is true the 
features to which we have referred are specially marked in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke. 

Yet the existence of these features affords no support to Mr. 
Campbell’s theory. It is an altogether unwarranted assumption to 
suppose that a different degree of emphasis on particular facts or 
doctrines in different writers implies differences in knowledge or in 
belief. 

There is a still worse confusion of thought. He identifies the 
true doctrines that Satan is a personal being ruling subordinate spirits. 
of evil, with certain powers in this world allowed to him by God, 
and that it was the work of our Lord, in whose Humanity was the 
personal indwelling of God the Holy Ghost, to overcome Satan, with 
the destructive heresy of a form of dualism which might be borrowed 
from the religion of Persia. He confuses the true Christian asce- 
ticism of the renunciation of self and the willingness to surrender the 
gratification of every human desire which Christ may in any case 
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forbid with the false asceticism which is founded on dualistic theories, 
and associates it with the early sect which denied the Godhead of 
Christ. 

We desire to give Mr. Campbell credit for the industry and 
careful study of the Greek Testament which have led to the com- 
piling of the notes on which this book is based. His collection of pas- 
sages, and some of his comments on them, will be of interest and of 
service to students. We regret that ability and patience should have 
been wasted on a worthless theory. 


Churchmen and the Higher Criticism. A Charge delivered to his 
Diocese by Louis GEORGE My Lng, M.A., D.D., fourth Bishop 
of Bombay, in St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay, on February 28, 
1893. (Bombay: Education Society’s Steam Press, 1893.) 


WE have already noticed ' a very able article by the Bishop of Bom- 
bay in the Zadian Church Quarterly Review for October 1892. The 
recently published charge now before us deals with the same subject. 
After an introductory portion, which chiefly concerns his own dio- 
cese, the Bishop proceeds to discuss ‘the application of what is called 
the Higher Criticism to the books of the Old Testament’ (p. 12), 
and especially the bearing on this of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Bishop Mylne distinguishes at some length with the philosophic 
ability for which he is well known the idea of Infallibility from the 
idea of Omniscience. He is careful to explain that he ascribes 
Omniscience as well as Infallibility to our Lord in His Divine Nature, 
while he thinks that our Lord as Man was Infallible but not Omni- 
scient, so that ‘one and the same Person’ was ‘at the same time’ 
‘Omniscient as God and yet limited in knowledge as Man’ (p. 25). 
In support of this position he adopts the interpretation of incidents 
in our Lord’s life, in accordance with which He did not know that 
His Mother and St. Joseph were anxiously searching for Him while 
He was remaining in the Temple, or that there were no figs on the 
barren fig tree, and was actually ignorant of the time of His second 
coming. He puts aside with a certain amount of scorn the supposi- 
tion, which has the support of the authority of Dr. Liddon,? and was 
regarded as a possible view, though not accepted by him, by the great 
Petavius,*® that our Lord in His Humanity did not know the time of 
His second coming, but was as regards all other matters Omniscient as 
Man. Believing, then, that our Lord in His Human Nature was not 
Omniscient, he does not see any difficulty in His arguing with the 
Pharisees on the assumption of the Davidic authorship of Psalm cx., 
if that Psalm was not composed by David. 

‘Is His Infallibility disproved by the fact that He. . . took’ the 
‘premises’ of the Pharisees, ‘and challenged them to follow them up? 
Not, I think, if we keep before our minds the definition which I have 
given you of Infallibility, that it consists in a certainty of being right, in 
the impossibility of being wrong, for any purpose and on every subject to 
which the mind has been actually applied. 


1 Church Quarterly Review, January 1893, PP. 549, 550. 
* Bampton Lectures, pp. 466-480. 3 De Incarnatione, XI. il. 1. 
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‘For supposing that it were actually established that this psalm was 
not written by David, what would follow about His use of it in this argu- 
ment if Infallibility, not Omniscience, be attributed to Him? Simply 
this, that He said to His opponents, How is it that you believe of the 
Christ that He is the Son of the author of that psalm, and yet do not go on 
to infer that the Christ must be more than mere man, being spoken of as 
Lord by His Own ancestor? Thatis to say, His perfect honesty would be 
maintained ; we need not infer for one moment that He was using 
His intuitive knowledge to entangle His opponents in a fallacy’ (pp. 

2, 33). 

This is an opinion which we cannot accept. We think it clear 
that in the conversation in question our Lord at a most solemn 
period of His ministry chose His own ground, and on that ground 
pressed upon the Pharisees an argument of a kind which they could 
understand, by which He might give them a last opportunity of ac- 
knowledging that He was the Messiah and the Son of God. We think 
the interpretation which regards His words as merely an ad hominem 
argument, or a mere cross-examination which does not suggest any 
positive conclusion as to the authorship of the psalm, fails to do jus- 
tice either to the language used by our Lord or the occasion on 
which He spoke. We are unable, therefore, to modify the belief we 
have on several occasions expressed that it will not prove perma- 
nently possible to deny that David composed Psalm cx. without 
questioning either the Infallibility or the honesty of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.! 

We are not without appreciation of the high motives which 
underlie Bishop Mylne’s appeal not to put stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the acceptance of the Christian Faith, or to adopt a strategic 
position which may prove disastrous. We are quite willing to admit 
that a doctrine of the limitation of our Lord’s human knowledge 
which we cannot ourselves accept? may be, if the truth of his Infalli- 


' While these pages are passing through the press we are glad 
to be able to quote the unhesitating language of the Bishop of Oxford 
in his Second Charge (April and May 1893). ‘With this belief (viz. 
in the omniscience of our Lord), I feel that I am bound to accept the 
language of our Lord in reference to the Old Testament Scriptures as 
beyond appeal. Where he says that Moses or the Prophets wrote or 
spoke of Him, and the report of His saying this depends on the authority 
of His Evangelist, I accept His warrant for understanding that Moses 
and the Prophets did write and speak about Him, in the sense in which 
I believe that He means it. Where He speaks of David in spirit calling 
Him Lord, I believe that David in spirit did call Him Lord, and I am not 
affected by doubts thrown on the authorship of the 11oth Psalm, except 
so far to use His authority to set those doubts aside’ (p. 18). We trust 
the Bishop of Oxford will accept the expression of our gratitude for these 
noble and heart-stirring words in support of truths for which this Review 
has always contended. 

? We cannot but think that our Lord’s human mind was, even during 
the humiliation of His earthly life, continually open to the light which 
poured into it from His Divine Nature, and therefore habitually pos- 
sessed of all knowledge which a human mind is capable of receiving. 
See St. Thom. Aq., S. 7. Ill. x. 1-3; Petavius, De /ncarn. XI. iii., De 
Deo, vu. iv. ; Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, v. liv. 7. 
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bility is carefully upheld, capable of defence. Nevertheless, with a 
cordial recognition of the ability of this charge, and with thankful- 
ness for the clear assertion of the Infallibility of Christ, and for the 
express repudiation of the extreme view 

‘that the Tabernacle never existed, that there was no worship and no 
ritual in the desert, that the whole account of it was forged in later times 
to account for the Temple and its worship’ (p. 36), 

we must express our regret that the Bishop of Bombay has given his 
great authority to the view which we have criticized. It might often 
be unwise in dealing with an individual to raise at the wrong time 
the question of the bearing of the teaching of our Lord on Old 
Testament criticism ; when the question is once raised we are con- 
fident that, at any rate so far as this psalm is concerned, only one 
answer can rightly be made. 


The Bishop of Oxford’s Second Charge. (Oxford University 
Press, 1893.) 

THE Bishop of Oxford’s Second Charge has just appeared in print, 
and it is most desirable that it should be extensively read, for it 
deals with important questions, in a thoughtful and judicial manner 
that demands the serious attention of Churchmen, and on the 
same principle which has always guided us in this Review. The 
Bishop’s written words are always well considered and carefully 
measured. His great learning and thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects with which he deals make him an authority that all must 
respect, and whether people agree or disagree with him, they are 
compelled to take note of what he says. The topics with which he 
deals are specially interesting—Biblical Criticism, the Lincoln Judg- 
ment, Evening and Fasting Communion, Disestablishment, Religious 
Education, Clerical Poverty, Clergy Discipline, and a few minor 
matters that have more immediate reference to his own Diocese. 
After carefully examining the various kinds of criticism which have 
been applied to the Bible, and showing what, in his opinion, are 
lawful, and what are destructive of faith and reverence, he concludes : 
‘I cannot rationalize the doctrine of the Atonement, or weigh or analyse 
the blood of the covenant. I cannot draw the articles of the everlasting 
covenant of the Incarnation. It is only in a very distant way that I can 
fashion to myself any idea of what my Lord has done, is doing, and will 
do, as I trust, forme. I cannot read the doctrine of Incarnation as I 
could a book of Euclid, or the Bible as a poem of Ovid or Milton. But 
I think that I know whom I have believed, I would that all men could 
think of Him as I do; but I cannot bear to anticipate a day when the 
Church shall cry out to Jesus of Nazareth, Thou hast deceived me, and I 
was deceived ; or to the unknown and unknowable, Why didst Thou let 
Him deceive Himself and us?’ (p. 20). 


The Bishop comes next to the Lincoln Judgment, and after 
briefly recapitulating some details concerning the trial, he carefully 
examines each point on which a judgment was given. With respect 
to the judgment about the mixed chalice he says : 

‘Let those clergy who regard the observance of the ancient custom 
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as of great importance, observe it under the conditions which the Arch- 
bishop’s exposition contains. Let those who do not regard it as import- 
ant, abstain from exaggerations as to the meaning of the custom, and 
suspicion against those who differ from them’ (p, 23). 


He passes lightly over what is said about the Ablutions, only caution- 
ing the celebrant not to weary the people by dilatorily or lengthily 
performing them. 

On the Eastward position he dwells at greater length. He says : 


‘I have ever since my ordination in 1848 used the eastward position in 
the Ante-Communion Service, and since I was ordained Priest in 1850 at 
the consecration prayer’ (p. 24). ‘It seemed, as the judgment has 
justified us in holding, that it was not out of accord with the Rubrics. 
One or two people objected to the clergyman, as they said, turning his 
back to the people: but one or two people object to anything ; and 
serious objection was raised only later, when views, more pronounced 
perhaps than were acceptable, began to assert themselves, and when, I 
may say confidently, more just and reverent practice at the Holy Sacra- 
ment began extensively to be observed’ (p. 25). 


He then explains the controversy he had with Dean Howson on 
the subject, which had been misrepresented, and sums up the question 
thus : 

‘ As to the matter itself I rest it on first principles of worship and on 
a fair interpretation of the Rubrics. I think that, when we are speaking 
to the people, we should turn to the people, and when we are speaking to 
God for the people, we should turn the way that the people turn. I 
understand “ before the table” to mean in front of it ; the north side, as 
historically interpreted, has some distinct difficulties, the form having 
been introduced when the table was set lengthwise, and in its natural 
application standing or falling with that usage’ (p. 26). 


The singing of the Agnus Dei he approves of, and gives a curious 
illustration of the applicability of its words from a book published 
during the Hanoverian period. Concerning altar lights he says : 


‘The question of altar lights is not decided in any definite or ultimate 
way. If omission is prohibition on the one side, on the other the 
omission of prohibition may be pleaded as a permission. I do not like 
to have people playing with such edged tools. Certainly there are 
many questions which it is much the safest neither to ask nor to answer’ 
(p. 29). 


After deprecating the revival of usages that have fallen into 
disuse, the Bishop deals with evening and fasting Communion very 
much after the manner of the recent report from the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury on the subject, so as to suggest 
the idea that he must have had a hand in drawing up that report. 

There is then a long and interesting examination of the question 
of disestablishment. 

‘It is a curious thing,’ the Bishop says, ‘and not unprecedented, that 
we have at the same moment advancing upon us, not, I believe, with any 
conscious concert, but yet in a way that tends to disturb the faith of some 
in the strength of our cause, detachments from the Roman as well as 
from what I will, using a name of which I believe the party I mean is 
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proud and content to inherit it, call the Puritan party. On both sides 
our character as an historic institution and a spiritual body is called in 
question, our Church order and government, our orders of ministry, our 
doctrinal teaching, our relations to the Catholic Church and the English 
nation, our historic claim to be the national Church and the efficacy of 
our moral and spiritual work’ (pp. 36, 37). 


After showing the manner of the attack, he proceeds to examine 
carefully and exhaustively what we mean by Church, State, National 
Church, Establishment, Endowment, Reformation, Liberation. After 
explaining these terms, and defending the English Church from the 
attacks and misrepresentations of opponents, he sets forth the historic 
claims of the Church in Wales, and some of the causes which have 
led to the present religious state of that country, and he comes to 
the conclusion that— 


‘The attack on the Church in Wales is an attack on the Church of 
England in every one of its aspects, as a Catholic, National, historic 
Church, as a spiritual body and as an established institution, and as an 
agency for any good work, moral, intellectual, social, or political, not to 
say religious, missionary, and educational. It is to be resisted in faith 
and by the use of every right means’ (p. 61). 


He thinks it is not sufficiently noticed 


‘that the attack comes from a confederacy of religious communities 
which have the reason of their being in the conviction, first held by their 
founders and since maintained by their followers and descendants, that 
in the points which led to separation the Church of England was false, 
and her whole system, as based on such teaching, so corrupt as to be in- 
tolerable to their mind and conscience. It is only on such a conviction 
that the separation. is necessary, or indeed justifiable. It was the con- 
viction of the older Puritans as it is of the Roman Catholics. I suppose 
that it is the conviction of the other communities, although it may be the 
only conviction in which they are united’ (p. 62). 


The Bishop then emphasizes what he said in his previous Charge, 
about the unspeakable importance of religious education ; but as we 
called special attention to what he then said, it is unnecessary to 
tread again the same ground, and so with regard to the other points : 
our notice has run to such a length that we will not dwell upon 
them. 

The Charge altogether is so important and interesting that we 
have been tempted to call attention to it in the hope that our readers 
may be persuaded to possess it themselves and read it carefully. 


William Law’s Defence of Church Principles. Three Letters to the 
Bishop of Bangor, 1717-1719. Edited by J. O. Nasu, M.A., 
and CHARLES Gorg, M.A., of the Pusey House, Oxford. (Lon- 
don : Griffith, Farran and Co., 1893.) 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this reprint of Law’s 
famous Letters, under the editorship of Mr. Nash and Mr. Gore. 
They have done a true service to the Church by placing this ‘ De- 
fence of Church Principles’ within the reach of the clergy, and not 
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of the clergy only, at a time when the positions which Law assailed 
with so much wit and acuteness are still maintained with more or less 
of intelligent consistency by representatives of modern Latitudina- 
rianism. Mr. Gore modestly disclaims credit for more than a small 
part of the work of an editor. ‘It is Mr. Nash,’ he tells us, ‘who 
has practically done’ it ‘almost alone.’ But his own short preface 
contains a personal statement which alone would give the book a 
deep interest for many. ‘It was originally by the repeated request 
of the late Dr. Liddon that I was led to contemplate an edition of 
these Letters.’ He estimates them worthily as 

‘a brilliant specimen of vigorous and racy rhetoric, put at the disposal 
of aclear-headed logic and a keen sense of the bearing of principles in all 
directions. . . . The anti-sacramentalist or anti-ecclesiastical principle is 
hit very hard here, and, as it seems to the present editors—though 
they would not commit themselves to justify every one of Law’s argu- 
ments—with uniform force and substantial fairness.’ ‘It has recently 
been suggested that the real insistance upon the necessity of episcopal 
succession, and of what goes with that in ecclesiastical principles, is a 
modern growth in the Anglican Church.’ But here we have it main- 
tained, ‘without any hesitation,’ by ‘a genuine Anglican of the eighteenth 
century, who has no doubt at all about the legitimacy of our sixteenth- 
century Reformation,’ who vindicates ‘a Church authority which is none 
the less real for being moderate,’ or, as Law puts it again, for not being 
despotic (p. 96). 

Mr. Nash adds a more formal ‘introduction,’ which is well worth 
study in an historical sense, and which exposes the conspicuous unfit- 
ness of Bishop Hoadly to represent the theological mind of that 
Church in which he was afterwards ‘raised up and up from Bangor to 
Hereford, to Salisbury, and finally to the great see of Winchester,’ in 
spite of the contemptuous mistrust with which he was regarded 
by George II. There is a slight oversight at p. 25, where, after 
mentioning the republication of the Letters in Jones of Nayland’s 
‘Scholar Armed,’ Mr. Nash adds, ‘This seems to be the last time 
they were printed.’ The first two were, in fact, reprinted in 1835 by 
an anonymous writer, who, in a curious dedication, refers to ‘ Dr. 
Arnold’s errors on the subject of Church government’ as ‘having 
neither the charm of novelty nor the force of truth.’ 

But the Letters would not be accurately characterized as treating 
simply of the question of Church government. It is not chiefly as a 
polity, however venerable or apostolical, that Law views the Episcopal 
system and the ministerial organization based upon it. If Episcopacy 
with him is of the esse of the Church, it is so as connected with the 
divinely ordered administration of the gifts of grace in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom or ‘household.’ This comes out more pointedly in the 
second Letter, where Hoadly’s rhetoric about the ‘affront offered to 
God by expecting His grace from any hands but His own’ is exposed 
with relentless keenness : 

‘To qualify yourself for a bishopric, you let human hands be laid 
upon you after a manner which directly supposes you thereby receive 
the Holy Ghost. . . . It may also well be wondered how your Lordship 
can accept of a character which is, or ought to be, chiefly distinguished 
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by the exercise of that power which you disclaim, as in the offices of 
Confirmation and Ordination’ (p. 87). 


But to come closer to the issue raised. See how an ignoratio 
elenchi can be dragged to light and pilloried : 


‘Do the clergy pretend to be channels of grace, or the means of 
pardon, by any rights or powers naturally inherent in them? Do they 
not in all these things consider themselves as instruments of God, that 
are made ministerial to the edification of the Church purely by His will, 
and only so far as they act in conformity to it? ... /s the prerogative 
of God injured because His own institutions are obeyed? 1s He deprived 
of the disposal of His blessings because they are bestowed on persons 
according to His order, and in obedience to His authority ?’ (p. 116). 


Here the true idea of the Christian priesthood is condensed with 
aforce that may lodge it in the memory. The average English mind, 
in its undiscriminating dread of all that can be labelled ‘sacer- 
dotalism,’ is so strangely insensible of the distinction between the 
efficient and the instrumental cause, that Hoadly’s sophism is con- 
stantly cropping up, and Law’s refutation is perpetually opportune. 
Law is emphatic in denying ‘ swch a necessity of absolutions that God 
will. pardon none without them,’ and in describing the ministerial 
authority as not less ‘conditional’ than the efficacy of sacraments. 
‘Is there,’ he asks in thoroughly Anglican fashion, ‘no medium between 
two extremes—no such thing, my Lord, as moderation? Must every- 
thing be thus absolute and extravagant, or nothing at all?’ (p. 115). 

The objections that ‘authoritative’ absolution requires ‘ infalli- 
bility’ in the absolver ; that Episcopacy is no more binding than 
some other apostolic practices ; that the succession is, in fact, un- 
certain ; that to lay stress on it is to ‘give Papists an advantage,’ are 
all dealt with in this Letter or in its postscript. The third Letter is 
much the longest, and somewhat harder reading ; it is almost like a 
series of syllogisms ; but at intervals Law’s power of sarcasm or 
of irony irrepressibly breaks forth. It enforces such points as 
(1) the visibility of the Church as a great conspicuous fact in the 
Divine economy, not to be neutralized by any talk about an ‘in- 
visible Church,’ or by any misinterpretation of language in which 
our Lord disclaims a kingship of temporal character ; (2) the exist- 
ence of a Church authority which is real but not ‘ unlimited’—a 
point which had been urged in the first Letter ; (3) the institution of 
Divinely appointed officers to carry out Church discipline, on which 
topic Law makes the pointed remark, ‘ Christ as truly comes to Chris- 
tians in His institutions as He came to the Jews in person ;’ (4) the 
obligation to hold ‘ external communion’ as involved in the profession 
of Christianity—as appealing, indeed, to reason or personal judgment, 
but entailing penalties for the misuse of those criteria, even as is thé 
case with the obligation to ‘reason and consider whether there is a 
God or a Providence.’ Erastianism is met by the affirmation that 
the Church’s claims over us are ‘independent of human laws,’ and 
that if the Church of England were persecuted by the State, we 
should still be bound to adhere to it. And, as in the two former 

VOL. XXXVIL—NO. LXXII. KK 
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Letters, the Latitudinarian principle, which makes sincerity the sole 
condition of acceptance, is confronted with the possibility of being 
‘mistaken in those things which constitute true sincerity,’ and even 
of being ‘ sincere’ in a certain opinion through some ‘fault’ of one’s 
own ; while the writer contends also that a religion representing the 
revealed truth of God does bring to those who sincerely profess it 
some peculiar advantages, which cannot be had in another not less 
sincerely professed ; and here he makes one of his few slips by 
quoting Luke xviii. 10 as if it implied degrees of justification. 

‘The sparkle of the wit’ which irradiates the Letters does add not 
a little, as Mr. Gore says, to a Churchman’s pleasure in reading them. 
Take a few specimens; ‘Surely your Lordship must have a mighty 
opinion of Naaman the Syrian,’ whose remonstrance about Abana 
and Pharpar ‘ discovered his great liberty of mind. . . . He took 
the water of Jordan to be only water, as your Lordship justly observes 
a clergyman to be only a man ; and if you had been with him, you 
could have informed him that the washing seven times was a mere 
nicety and trifle of the prophet.’ Or, ‘Had any of your Lordship’s 
well-instructed laity lived in the Apostles’ days, they must have said, 
“Why do you, Peter or John, pretend to this blasphemous power ” (of 
“ conferring the Holy Ghost by the imposition of your hands”)? .. . 
Must we not give up the Apostles as furious High Church prelates?’ 
Or, in reply to Hoadly’s safe display of zeal against the alleged claim 
to ‘bless or not bless absolutely and certainly,’ ‘ If your Lordship had 
employed all this oratory against worshipping the sun or moon, it 
had just affected your adversaries as much as this.’ Or, ‘if this 
power of the keys must be understood only as a power of inflicting or 
curing diseases, then the words, in the proper construction of them, 
must run... On whomsoever thou shall inflict the leprosy on 
earth, he shall be a leper in heaven ; and whomsoever thou shall 
cure of that disease on earth shall be perfectly cured of it in heaven.’ 
Or, ‘suppose, my Lord, any one should affirm that there is a sincere, 
invisible Bishop of Bangor, who is the only true bishop of Bangor in 
the mouth of a Christian ;’ where ‘ invisible’ refers to Hoadly’s own 
‘ evasion (to speak tenderly of it)’ about an invisible Church as having 
been in his mind when he spoke of the Church in a way which 
offended his Convocational censors, and the sharp edge of ‘sincere’ 
consists in the association of his favourite catch-word with the veiled 
doubt (not confined to Law) of his own personal ‘sincerity.’ Or, 
once more, after Hoadly has ‘explained’ his assertion that ‘ Christ 
was the sole judge in the affairs of conscience and salvation,’ to the 
exclusion of ‘any visible human authority,’ to mean only that Christ 
alone will pass ‘the irreversible sentence’ at the last day, Law re- 
marks : ‘This is the key your Lordship has given us as to your 
writings, which indeed . . . makes them such. a course of amuse- 
ments as exceeds all which have yet been seen in that kind.’ These 
passages are in pp. 100, 82, 86, 116, 124, 185, 237. 

We could wish that this ‘ Defence of Church Principles’ were in 
the hands of all candidates for ordination ; and many a lay Churchman 
would do well toresort to it as a repository of material for replies tothose 
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ad captandum fallacies which suit a shallow and untheological indi- 
vidualism. Mr. Nash has given a useful summary of the argument : we 
would suggest that at the first opportunity there might be added the 
further boon of an index, and perhaps it would be convenient to 
make the page-headings run ‘First Letter,’ ‘Second Letter,’ &c. 
It is interesting to find Macaulay, who could not be suspected of 
any bias towards High Churchmanship, expressing ‘surprise that 
Johnson should have pronounced Law no reasoner.’ ‘ Law,’ he adds, 
alluding to the mysticism of the great Nonjuror’s later years, ‘did, 
indeed, fall into great errors ; but they were errors against which 
logic affords no security. In mere dialectical skill he had very few 
superiors. That he was more than once victorious over Hoadly, no 
candid Whig will deny.’! ‘Dean Sherlock,’ says Mr. Nash, ‘ con- 
gratulates Hoadly on having had “discretion enough to let some things 
go unanswered, and particularly Mr. Law’s two Letters” (the third 
beingtwo years subsequent to the first two), “a writer so considerable 
that I know dut one good reason why he does not answer him.” “oadly, 
in fact, never did answer them.’ Nor do we see how they could be 
answered, except on grounds from which a consistent thinker might 
be led cn to negations of a yet more thoroughgoing kind. There is 
a logical solidarity between the Catholic doctrine of the Church and 
the Ministry and the full idea of a supernatural economy as centred 
in the life-giving Incarnate Christ. Happy is it for not a few Eng- 
lish minds that they are of in this sense logical. 


The Romanes Lecture, 1893. Evolution and Ethics. By Tuomas H. 
Hux ey, F.R.S. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, May 18, 
1893. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 


WE shall summarize the argument of this entrancing lecture in the 
author’s words ; but for the eloquent and pathetic clothing of the 
framework we refer our readers to the original : 


‘ Natural knowledge tends more and more to the conclusion that ‘all 
the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth’ are the transitory forms 
of parcels of cosmic substance wending along the road of evolution from 
nebulous potentiality, through endless growths of sun and planet and 
satellite; through all varieties of matter; through infinite diversities 
of life and thought ; possibly through modes of being of which we neither 
have a conception nor are competent to form any, back to the undefin- 
able latency from which they arose .... But there is another aspect of 
the cosmic process, so perfect as a mechanism, so beautiful as a work of 
art. Where the cosmopoietic energy works through sentient beings there 
arises among its other manifestations that which we call pain or suffer- 
ing. This baleful product of evolution increases in quantity and in intensity 
with advancing grades of animal organization until it attains its highest 
level in man.... Man, the animal, has worked his way to the headship 
of the sentient world and has become the superb animal that he is, in 
virtue of his success in the struggle for existence. ... For his successful 
progress as far as the savage state, man has been largely indebted to 
those qualities which he shares with the ape and the tiger... . But in 
‘propsction as men have passed from anarchy to social organization and 


1 Hist, Engl. iii. 455. 
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in proportion as civilization has grown in worth, these deeply-engrained. 
serviceable qualities have become defects. ... In fact, civilized man 
brands all these ape and tiger promptings with the name of sins... . I 
had better put it that ethical man has attained thereto. The science of 
ethics professes to furnish us with a reasoned rule of life... . Thousands 
upon thousands of our fellows, thousands of years ago, have preceded 
us in finding themselves face to face with the same dread problem of 
evil. They also have seen that the cosmic process is evolution ; that 
it is full of wonder, full of beauty, and at the same time full of pain. 
They have sought to discover the bearing of these great facts on ethics ; 
to find out whether there is or is not a sanction for morality in the ways 
of the cosmos’ (pp. I-7). 


After an interesting account of the struggles of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism in India and of philosophy in Greece with this mighty 
problem, Professor Huxley applies the lessons of his science and his 
history to actual life : 


‘The propounders of what are called the “ethics of evolution,” when 
the “evolution of ethics” would usually better express the object of 
their speculations, adduce a number of more or less interesting facts and 
more or less sound arguments, in favour of the origin of the moral sen- 
timents in the same way as other natural phenomena by a process of 
evolution. I have little doubt, for my own part, that they are on the right 
track ; but as the immoral sentiments have been no less evolved, there 
is, so far, as much natural sanction for the one as for the other... . if 
that which I have insisted on is true; if the cosmic process has no sort 
of relation to moral ends; if the imitation of it by man is inconsistent 
with the first principle of ethics ; what becomes of this surprising theory ? 
Let us understand once for all that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less on running away from it, 
but in combating it.... But if we may permit ourselves a larger hope of 
abatement of the essential evil of the world than was possible to those 
who in the infancy of exact knowledge faced the problem of existence 
more than a score of centuries ago, I deem it an essential condition of 
the realization of that hope, that we should cast aside the notion that the 
escape from pain and sorrow is the proper object of life’ (pp. 31-37). 


In his account of the attempts of men to deal with the enigma 
of evil, Professor Huxley wholly omits the Bible. On whatever 
grounds we suppose this omission to rest, it certainly deprives the 
essay of all claims -to completeness, either in its historical scope or 
in its moral application. For the ‘chronological limits’ which the 
professor has set himself, cannot be made to sanction the admission 
of Greek and Indian thought in all their periods, yet exclude the 
long story of Judaism and Christianity. Nor can the latter systems 
be considered so exclusively practical and remote from philosophy, 
nor the Indian and Greek so philosophical and removed from prac- 
tice, as to admit any real distinction of that sort. What but their 
practical applications to practical human life gave Greek and Indian 
thought the prevalence which makes them worthy of attention ; and 
where, on the other hand, will deeper thinking upon the facts and 
reasons of pain and struggle be found than in many a Christian book 
and many a Christian life? When, therefore, we make application to 
Christianity of what Professor Huxley has written, we are doing only 
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what we feel sure most of his readers will do even if such reflections 
could be supposed to have escaped the author himself. 

We possess, then, in this valuable lecture, a statement, succinct 
but not the less precious, of the ethical standpoint of agnosticism at 
its best and noblest. It looks back upon the course of evolution and 
sees in it a story of wonder, beauty, and horror. Evolution has 
favoured the tiger spirit in beast and man, and it is itself a tiger 
beautiful in colour, form, and motion, but regardless of pity or justice. 
Yet, somehow, evolution has produced ethical man. ‘Though those 
are on the right track who hold that it is evolution pure and simple to 
which his ethical character is due, yet it is a character which compels 
him to turn his arms against his parent and to fight evolution with a 
determination which sacrifices pleasure for the conflict. We do not 
pronounce the idea impossible. For man is what he is whether he 
can retrace the process of his becoming or not. And if a man have 
indeed this ethical desire and strength, he will do according to his 
nature whether it suits evolution or not. 

But if ethical action is to be thus set free from all attempts of the 
spokesmen of evolution to control it, how can Professor Huxley 
hinder religion from taking the same liberty? Ever since evolution 
was formulated the defenders of religion have argued that however it 
has come to pass, religion is a great fact of human nature. But men 
of science have replied that whatever becomes of human instincts and 
feelings of immemorial origin and universal prevalence, science must 
tell its tale and have its way : and as science pronounces the super- 
natural unattainable, that is the lesson which man must learn though 
devotion vanish and hopes beyond the grave disappear. And now 
we have ethics assuming an attitude of defiance to evolution far more 
‘complete than religion ever pretended to take up. We are widely 
mistaken if men having once determined to march against evolution, 
will remain content with the leadership of an ethic believed to 
originate in the very system which now it opposes. 

How, for instance, with such a sanction alone are men to main- 
tain towards sin in others that moral reprobation, not to say that 
anger and punishment, which the moral progress of society demands ? 
Even if they can brace themselves to act upon impulses which, 
though they know them to come from evolution, they cannot but feel 
to be higher than evolution, can they blame and can they chastise 
people who have been evolved only to an earlier stage (science cannot 
pronounce it a lower) and act accordingly ? 

And is ethical man himself indeed so independent of helps as to 
sustain his moral position in spite of all the discouragements which 
the known course of evolution can offer? Every man has to pass 
through a period of moral growth, and even ordinary virtue, much 
more the sacrifice of pleasure as an end of life, must be reached 
through long and doubtful arguments with self. Will not the 
scientific retrospect of the dirty pit whence he was digged, have power 
to hinder moral growth and pronounce resistance to evolution vain ? 
Will men not say, let us grasp and let us smite ; we are children of 
evolution, and transcendental ethics are a diseased and abnormal 
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growth, destined to perish ; our business in this world is not to 
ascend into the clouds, but to reduce our ethical aspirations to con- 
formity with the principles of evolution in which egoism and altruism 
keep at most a measured and equal pace ; we must see our way to 
a harmony of both before we can commit ourselves to any virtue that 
is out of the way or recommend it to others? 

Professor Huxley encourages the ethical man by the hopes of a 
successful struggle against evolution which modern science has ac- 
quired. We strongly question the soundness of this hope—if his 
principles be true. ‘The wider views of modern science lead rather 
to man’s universal subjection under evolution than to his dominion 
overit. If agnosticism be true the sad advantage which the modern 
man possesses would seem to be only that of a superior discernment 
of the unmoral and insensible character of the irresistible force by 
which he is dominated. The hatred of a dull tyranny which makes 
no response to the cries of his conscience might inspire him with a 
passionate opposition in which the escape from pain and sorrow 
might be forgotten in the desire for a moment’s sad triumph, even if 
it were but that of glorying in his own freedom amidst universal 
slavery. But that would be something all too like the pessimism 
which Professor Huxley repudiates. 

Religion, we must maintain, is more respectful to the doctrine of 
evolution than this great scientist who has ever been supposed its 
most powerful friend. Religion does not require of ethical man that 
he should set himself in opposition to evolution as if his very business 
in the world were to resist its progress. Nor does it require of any 
man a renunciation in his own case, of the principle on which evolu- 
tion has proceeded ; he is not asked to say for himself any more than 
he can say it for the animate creation, that escape from pain and sorrow 
is not the proper object of life. He finds, indeed, a glory in pain 
and sorrow themselves, and escapes from them in the very endurance 
of them for God’s sake. But after all, the chief thing required is that 
we should recognize an ethical character in evolution itself. Without 
this we cannot have hope or happiness. But Professor Huxley him- 
self ascribes a kind of character to evolution when he bids us fight 
it. ‘Tc fight it is to regard it as having a bad character, like a 
disease. But a spokesman of evolution may well urge that if we be 
bound to form an opinion of the character of evolution, it is more 
reasonable to include in the data for doing so the whole of its product 
including ethical man, than to stop short at the birth of morality and 
bid moral man assume the part of an enemy to evolution, not its 
child. 

For ourselves we confess—and we believe the mass of mankind 
will agree—that when we regard the personal and ethical character 
which the progress of evolution has brought about among men, it is 
impossible to refuse the character of a personal and ethical origin to 
the mighty movement itself. Agnosticism, as we see in the case of 
Professor Huxley, must determine to confine its regard to the lower 
stages of evolution, and in practice, if not in theory, to omit from the 
list of its results the personality and morality of man. And if, upon 
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regarding the history of evolution, we can pronounce that he that 
hath wrought us for this selfsame thing is God, the way is open for 
Christianity to come to the succour of ethical man, hard pressed in 
his unnatural and hopeless fight with evolution. 

It is no doubt true that Christianity presents itself to us as a super- 
natural interference, and looks inconsistent with evolution, regarded 
as the universal parent and sole ruler of life. Rut people who say 
that it is our business to fight evolution have little right to take the 
attitude of defending its universal dominion. Whatever in Chris- 
tianity appears to us as a break in the course of evolution may 
perhaps belong to our imperfect view of the ways of God. It is 

ssible that in a higher condition we shall view the whole course 
of His Providence from the beginning to the end as one consistent 
operation of law. 

And what more than this does our ethical evolutionist lay 
down? He believes that those who treat ethics as the result of 
evolution are on the right track. But while these investigators are 
pursuing their analysis he must acknowledge that his ethics are so 
far from being consistent with his view of evolution that to fight 
evolution is the very work to which they are called. The percep- 
tion of harmony between his evolution and his ethic is something 
for which he, as well as the Christian, must wait, and while we are 
all waiting we do not know what ethical influence is open to the 
man of science which cannot be used—-nay, has not been used—by 
Christianity as well or better than he can exercise it. The physical 
and social incentives to high living are no monopoly of those who 
dispense with the spiritual. On the other hand, whatever powers of 
goodness are contained in the idea of grace or in that of the future 
life, or in the perfect example of Jesus Christ—familiar weapons to 
Christian hands—are each and all shut out in every degree from 
Professor Huxley. He cannot have even that amount of sympathy 
with the Unknowable which Von Hartmann considers necessary to 
moral effort. We must respect his ethical earnestness and admire his 
ability, but we cannot think his programme of moral action plausible 
or hopeful enough to protect agnosticism from ethical despair. 


Pre-Tridentine Doctrine. A Review of the Commentary on the 
Scriptures by Thomas de Vio, Cardinal of St. Xystus, com- 
monly called Cardinal Cajetan. By Ropert C. JENKINS, 
M.A., Rector of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, and 
Hon. Curator of the Library of Lambeth Palace. (London: 
David Nutt, 1891.) 

Every one who knows Canon Jenkins will know the nature of this 

work. The Canon’s mind is stored with a kind of knowledge which 

is becoming rare among us—the knowledge of the history of Pre- 

Reformation thought. If such knowledge were a little more common 

we should understand far better than we do the character of modern 

Roman developments, as well as the true working of the ecclesiastical 

despotism which centres in Rome. The Canon lets us know in his 

preface how long he has been addicted to the studies in which he 
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has become a master. He read Cajetan’s Commentary, he tells us, 
much to the surprise of Bishop Blomfield, before he presented him- 
self for ordination. Bishop Blomfield expressed equal horror and 
amazement when the young candidate confessed to have read Estius. 
Few scholars, however, would be inclined to question the respect the 
Canon avows for the latter commentator. If in keenness of insight 
Estius falls a little below Calvin, yet in fairness and sobriety of judg- 
ment he far surpasses the great Protestant divine ; ; and we are quite 
sure that Canon Jenkins has never regretted the time spent in perusing 
him. The Canon’s studies of Cajetan are now made known to 
the public. Cajetan belonged to the class of divines who, like those 
of our own Church, held a middle position at the time of the Refor- 
mation. He was rather a disciple of Colet and Erasmus than of 
Luther, and had the principles of the English Reformation, rather 
than those of the Continental Reformers, been in the ascendant 
abroad, it might possibly have had the support of men like Pole, 
Contarini, and Sadolet, and it would have been better for the Re- 
formed cause both then and now. Cajetan’s theology, says Canon 
Jenkins, is on many points ‘far nearer to the Church of England 
than to the Church of Rome.’ He did not live to take part in that 
famous ‘ Council of Cardinals’ in which Contarini, Pole, Sadolet, 
and even Caraffa (afterwards Paul IV.), took part, and which is for 
ever memorable for the significant advice given to the Pope to 
suppress all the monasteries throughout Europe. No reader of the 
extraordinary details taken from authentic sources of the fifteenth 
century, contained in Gieseler’s fourth volume, chapters ii. and iii., will 
be surprised at such a recommendation. Cajetan, however, lived to take 
part in the election of Adrian VI., who characterized his own court in 
almost the very words of Grosseteste three centuries earlier, as 
Curia hec, unde forte omne hoc malum processit. ‘That court still 
remains, a source of many evils to the Church it governs, and, like 
the Eastern Empire in its decay, owes its preservation to the mutual 
jealousies of its antagonists. 

The Canon begins with an introductory sketch of the epoch. 
He speaks severely of the unfair quibbling and violence of manner 
with which Cajetan treated Luther at their conference at Augsburg, 
and quotes a letter of Wolsey to Campeggio in which Wolsey 
attributes the loss to the Holy See of ‘the greater part of Ger- 
many’ to Cajetan’s ‘harshness and severity’ at that time. Never- 
theless Cajetan differed considerably from the extreme, or Tridentine, 
school of theology. ‘The doctrines laid down at Trent did not,’ 
Canon Jenkins affirms, ‘represent the faith of the Western Church 
as it was explained by its most authoritative expositors but a few 
years before its assembly.’ 

The Canon then enters on an elaborate analysis of Cajetan’s 
works to support this assertion. Like Colet, Cajetan is inclined 
to regard the Mosaic account of the Creation and the Fall as an 
allegorical mode of conveying truth. It is curious that the new 
criticism should have lately distinguished itself by insisting on the 
extreme literal interpretation of the narrative. But this by the way. 
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The idea that the six days of creation were periods is maintained by 
Cajetan, who therein simply followed St. Augustine and Colet, the 
latter of whom denies altogether, moreover, that succession in order 
of time is intended in them. Cajetan even dared to criticize the 
Vulgate, for which he was severely taken to task. 

But it is as a commentator on the New Testament that Cajetan 
has the greatest interest for us. First and foremost he makes it clear 
that the Greek perdvora means repentance, not penance, and he care- 
fully explains the word Jwnitentia in this sense. Then he rejects the 
translation ‘panem supersubstantialem’ in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
substitutes guotidianum for it. Next, he denies that Peter and his 
successors have power of binding and loosing save on the earth. 
Then he regards divorce a vinculo matrimonii as lawful for adultery, 
and permits the divorced person to marry again. ‘Then he declares 
that the Eucharist was instituted ‘while they were eating.” He 
declares that Christ did not consecrate, but blessed, the bread, 
although he enters into a long defence of transubstantiation. We 
can see from this that nearly as large a liberty of interpretation 
existed in his time as in our own. 

Canon Jenkins sometimes presses the expressions of his author 
too far, as when he strives to show that Cajetan, because he insists 
that the consecrated Bread should be ‘taken’ by the communicant, 
would have condemned the practice of receiving It in the palm of the 
hand. So, too, he possibly makes too much of Cajetan’s doctrine 
that the Word in becoming Flesh did not change His essential 
nature, when he sees in it a refutation of transubstantiation. That 
Christ’s Presence cou/d be associated with the elements without any 
change in their substance is indeed implied in Cajetan’s statements: 
But it would be unfair to draw the inference from them that he held 
such an association as necessarily taking place. But when Canon 
Jenkins points out that not only Cajetan himself, but his more 
advanced antagonist, Catharinus, lays stress on the spiritual reception 
of Christ by faith in the Sacrament, we are painfully reminded of the 
folly and obstinacy on both sides which has converted the great 
Christian bond of union into an occasion of strife. That Christ is 
really as well as spiritually received in the Eucharist, and really 
because spiritually, involves no contradiction. ‘To oppose the word 
spiritual to real, or to regard real as equivalent to carnal, is to destroy 
the nature of the Sacrament, and to perpetuate a misunderstanding 
which ought never to have arisen. Cardinal Newman, when he 
explains the accidents of the Sacrament as including everything in it 
of which the senses could by any possibility take cognizance, has left 
us an eirenicon which reconciles Calvin’s view of a spiritual Presence 
in the Eucharist with the doctrine of the Council of Trent. 

In the course of his account of Cajetan’s teaching the Canon 
introduces some graphic sketches of the state of things at the Council 
of Trent. He tells us how the greatest men of the Italian Church had 
passed away before its close—Cardinals Seripandi, Cajetan, Sadolet, 
Contarini, and A°gidius of Viterbo ; how Pole, in despair at the turn 
things were taking in regard to the doctrine of Justification, left the 
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Council, never to return ; how the Gallican theologians, under the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, struggled feebly for the ancient doctrine of the 
Church, but were overborne, as many witnesses for the truth have been 
since, by ‘ the Jesuit faction ;’ how the able letter of the dead Contarini, 
in the hands of his nephew, had all but stemmed the tide of Jesuit 
influence. He shows how Cardinal Cervinus (afterwards Marcellus II) 
had observed the notorious—the almost unaccountable—silence of 
the Early Fathers on the doctrine of Justification. But still more 
interesting is he when he places the Commentary of Cajetan and our 
own Homily on Justification in parallel columns, and shows how 
closely the writer of the latter followed the doctrine of the former. 


The Epistle of St. James. The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes, 
and Comments. By JosEpH B. Mayor, M.A. Camb., Litt.D. 
Dublin, Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London, some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Macmillan and 
Co., 1892.) 

In this commentary Professor Mayor rivals the German commenta- 
tors in the range and minuteness of his knowledge, though he far 
surpasses most of them in the judgment and sobriety with which he 
uses it. He does not, like too many of his foreign brethren, find it 
necessary to run a tilt at traditional opinions, nor seek to achieve 
distinction by straining after novelty rather than truth. 

The book is dedicated to Professor Hort—that scholar valde 
deflendus whose loss is not merely English but European—and was 
evidently published before his death. Professor Mayor supposes the 
Epistle of St. James to have been written ‘probably in the fifth 
decade of the Christian era,’ and to supply us with ‘a picture of pre- 
Pauline Christianity.’ This view he defends at length in the seventh 
chapter of his Introduction. He thinks that St. Paul in Gal. ii. 16 
quotes St. James’s famous assertion in ch. ii. 24, that we are justified 
by works, not by faith, and ‘challenges it by a direct contradiction’ 
(p. Ixxxix). He regards it as ‘inconceivable’ that if St. James were 
writing after St. Paul, he should ‘have made no attempt to guard his 
position against so extremely formidable an attack.’ We do not, how- 
ever, think that Professor Mayor has established his case that St. 
Paul quotes St. James. That the same words occur in the one as in 
the other is true enough. But they are in quite a different connexion, 
and seem to savour more of casual coincidence than of actual 
quotation. He is, however, quite right, in our opinion, in contend- 
ing that had the Epistle been written before the fall of Jerusalem, 
some mention of that event would certainly have been found. He 
looks on its silence in regard to the existence of Gentile Churches as 
indicative of its early origin. But Gentile Churches existed as early 
as A.D. 45, and it is hardly safe to base an argument from silence in 
regard to them in an Epistle addressed to Jews. There is no 
allusion to Gentile Churches in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and yet 
no one would venture to assert that the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
one of the earliest of Christian writings. We cannot think, again, 
that Professor Mayor is right in drawing any inference from the 
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absence of such:terms as ‘bishop’ or ‘deacon,’ still less in saying 
that ‘teaching seems to be still quite unorganized’ (p. cxxi) in the 
face of the fact that the assemblies of the churches were held with 
sufficient regularity, and were of sufficiently long standing, for abuses 
to have occurred therein. Surely Professor Mayor would not have us 
suppose that in a Christian synagogue, such as is described in ii. 2, 3 
—for it is quite clear that St. James is not speaking of the Jewish 
synagogue—no provision was made for orderly instruction of the 
faithful. Nor can ‘the Judaic tone’ of an Epistle be adduced on 
the question of date when that Epistle is addressed to Jews, especially 
when it is remembered that the tone of the Epistle of St. James is 
strongly reflected in the Shepherd of Hermas, which was certainly not 
written earlier than A.D. 150. The fact is that the date of the Epistle 
is a question which can never be decisively settled, and the arguments 
both fvo and con savour too much of wire-drawing to be altogether 
satisfactory. 

Professor Mayor adopts the view of Helvidius, energetically re- 
pudiated by St. Jerome, that James was the son of Joseph and Mary. 
But, though he quotes the remarkable passage from the sixth book 
of the Apostolic Constitutions to show that there were Christians in 
early times who were inclined most energetically to deny that any 
sort of taint attached to the marriage relation, it does not, we think, 
go far to prove his case. The fact that the sons of Alphzus or 
Clopas had a// four the same names as those of the ‘ brethren of our 
Lord,’ mentioned in Holy Writ, is certainly an extraordinary coin- 
cidence. And, it is hardly necessary to show that among the Jews 
the term ‘ brother’ was used to include all near kindred. That the 
cousin theory originated with Jerome is true enough. But Professor 
Mayor glides too easily over the fact that Origen, who adopts the 
view that our Lord’s brethren were children of Joseph by a former 
wife, speaks very strongly in favour of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
And we must demur 7” /ofo to Professor Mayor’s application of the 
doctrine of chances to the question. He brings out the result that 
there are 4,999 chances to one in favour of his theory. We fear that 
the Examiners for the Mathematical Tripos at Professor Mayor's 
University might find something to say on this calculation if sent 
in to them by a candidate for honours. He makes a point, however, 
so far as it goes, when he remarks on the fact that éyivwoxe, not the 
more usual éyvw, is found in Matt. i. 24. 

Professor Mayor deals in a spirit of justifiable severity with those 
who would make the Epistle the work of a heretic, or relegate it to 
the second century. From Dr. Davidson, the ‘halting and hesitating 
disciple, with his intervals of English common-sense,’ who thinks the 
Epistle was written by an anonymous Ebionite previous to the fall of 
Jerusalem, he turns to the ‘uncompromising idealism and superiority 
to fact’ of Von Soden, Dr. Davidson’s German preceptor. He re- 
marks on the way in which Briickner strains and misrepresents the 
facts in order to make the Epistle the work of an Essene in the 
second century. ‘It is difficult,’ he says, ‘for an Englishman to 
treat these vagaries with becoming seriousness. To us they:at once 
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suggest the Shakespearian Cryptogram, or somebody’s attempt to 
prove that the Aznals of Tacitus were written by a monk of the 
Middle Ages’ (p. cxl). He then deals with Pfleiderer’s theory, 
which characterizes our Epistle as ‘Catholicized Paulinism,’ and as 
having been written about the middle of the second century. It is 
easy to see that such theories as these, far from being founded on 
fact, are in reality contrivances for torturing facts first and disposing 
of them afterwards. But some of Pfleiderer’s admissions are note- 
worthy. St. James is not an Ebionite. He is not answering St. 
Paul, nor does he write while the admission of Gentiles into the 
Church was a burning question. 


‘Some of our readers, the Professor proceeds, ‘may wonder at my 
spending so much time on the examination of what will strike them as 
mere arbitrary hypothesis. My reason for doing so is (1) that we Eng- 
lish are so conscious of what we owe to German industry and research, 
that we are sometimes tempted to accept without inquiry the latest 
theory that hails from Germany. This danger is perhaps less threaten- 
ing at present in regard to the criticism of the New ‘lestament than in 
regard to some other departments of study. . . . But (2) fanciful and one- 
sided as German criticism often is, it is constantly stimulating and sug- 
gestive, bringing to light new facts, or putting old facts in a new light. 
And therefore on both grounds, for the sake of what we may learn from 
it, as well as to point out its shortcomings and exaggerations, I have 


thought it worth while to lay its last word before English readers’ 
(p. clxvii). 


Coming from Professor Mayor, who is as minute and exact a scholar 
as any German, these words are well worth pondering. 

The Professor is not very successful in explaining the relation of 
St. Paul to St. James on the question of Justification. It appears to 
us that their discordance is more apparent than real, and is caused 
by the different senses in which the word ziors is used by each. 
St. Paul uses it in the sense of ¢rvust or confidence, St. James in the 
sense of the intellectual acceptance of a system of doctrines.- A mere 
otiose acceptance of the truth of Christianity, St. James would im- 
press upon us, will not be of the least use to us unless we are per- 
meated with its spirit. St. Paul, on the contrary, is endeavouring 
to show that the idea of our being able to fulfil a contract of implicit 
obedience involves an utter impossibility. We cannot escape con- 
demnation, he says, if judged by our acts, but we may escape it if 
God is willing to judge us by the spirit and tendency of our lives as 
awhole. But he is quite one with St. James in teaching that ‘if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ 


Lxplanatory Analysis of St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans. By H. P. 
Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s, Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford, 1870-1882. (London : Longmans, 1893.) 


THOsE—and they are but few—who can remember the Greek Testa- 
ment lectures of the late Canon Liddon at Cuddesdon, before his 
great reputation as a preacher and divine had been attained, and 
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when the extraordinary qualities by which he attained it were as yet 
unknown to the public, will be reminded of early impressions of a 
great man by this volume. Few commentators have been gifted at 
once with the breadth of view which could seize on the main drift of 
arguments like those of St. Paul, the keenness which could discern 
the force of each link in the chain, and the power of expressing the 
Apostle’s thought in orderly sequence, to the extent with which these 
gifts were possessed by Canon Liddon. To these natural gifts are 
added a wide scholarship, by which the best thoughts of others are 
brought in to enrich the product of a mind possessing such brilliant 
powers of its own. 

The analysis was originally made for the purpose of assisting the 
students who attended Canon Liddon’s exegetical lectures, but it 
was afterwards rewritten on an enlarged scale. It is needless to in- 
sist on the minuteness of an analysis of an Epistle of sixteen chapters. 
which extends to 307 pages. But it will be seen that such an analy- 
sis, if too minute for most ordinary minds, is thoroughly complete 
so that in it the student has before him an exhaustive commentary on 
the whole Epistle. And not only is every point in the Apostle’s reason- 
ing carefully elucidated, but we also meet with a luminous exposition 
of the various terms used by St. Paul in the course of his argument. 
To give anything like an adequate idea of the contents of this 
analysis would of course be impossible in the limits to which this 
notice is confined. We can, therefore, touch only upon a few 
salient points. The first we will notice is Rom. i. 4, in which 
ipobévros is translated ‘designated’ or ‘marked out’ (not ‘deter- 
mined’ or ‘ declared,’ as in the Authorized and Revised Versions), 
kata Tvedpa aywwovvys is placed in apposition with xara odpxa, and 
é€ dvaotdicews vexpav is Shown to mean ‘in virtue,’ not of Christ’s own 
Resurrection, but ‘of the resurrection of the dead’ in general, of 
which Christ is the first fruits. ‘Thus we see how the Apostle de- 
sires to point out that Christ was born of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but marked out to human apprehension as the Son 
of God according to the operation of a Spirit whose characteristic 
was holiness, and subjectively discerned by man to be such in con- 
sequence of a Resurrection which did not stand alone, but was a 
pledge of the general resurrection of mankind. Both the Authorized 
and the Revised Versions are a little obscure here. In i. 9 the solemn 
asseveration is explained as ‘rendered necessary by the natural sur- 
prise of the’ Apostle’s ‘readers at his taking such deep interest in a 
Church which he had never visited.’ This is no doubt the true ex- 
planation when we remember that such a large-hearted interest in 
strangers was a product of the Gospel, and that the Gospel was as 
yet a new thing in the worid. 

In the crucial passage i. 16, 17, the analysis is perhaps not quite 
so satisfactory, though very full and minute. The full force of the 
expression dvvapus Geod is hardly given, and while it is rightly observed 
that owrypia in Classical Greek stands for prosperity and happiness, 
and that the Hebrew word has the idea of salvation by the Messiah 
combined with the classical meaning, the connexion with health (as in 
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the Latin salus, salvus) is not sufficiently noted, nor is it put as clearly 
as usual with Canon Liddon that dvvayis Geod cis owrnpiay refers to 
the cleansing, vitalizing power of the life of Jesus, imparting health, 
righteousness, holiness to those whose faith enables them to appro- 
priate these benefits. This life-giving power St. Paul regards as the first 
principle of the Gospel, derived as it is from the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. 8:xacoovvy is described by Canon Liddon as ‘that relationship 
to df«n or Right which fulfils its claims,’ and it is represented to us in 
the New Testament in two aspects, as ‘a standard or principle of 
human conduct, and as a gift from God to man, in virtue of which 
man may tranquilly await God’s judgment.’ ‘The 8:xavoovvn which 
is objectively won by Christ for the whole human family becomes sué- 
jective to each individual man by faith.’ We confess that we ourselves 
should have been inclined to state the point somewhat differently. 
It appears » us that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks 
is always objective. It is always God’s or Christ’s righteousness. 
But it is our faith, which must always be subjective, which appro- 
priates that righteousness, so that it henceforth becomes incorporate 
in our being. We question, too, whether nx in the Old Testa- 
ment has ‘always’ the ‘sense of trustworthiness, constancy,’ but 
must regard it as sometimes denoting the attitude of those who rely 
on God. iors in St. Paul appears to us to be the condition of soul 
which enables man to discern and to repose upon the facts of the 
unseen world. Dr. Liddon’s treatment of the passage, though not 
differing widely from this, seems a little too much coloured by the 
tertium quid which Western theology has introduced between God 
and the soul. 

Then Canon Liddon, in opposition to many modern commen- 
tators, interprets véuos, without the article, in the same way as 6 vopos, 
of the Mosaic Law, not of the principle of law in general. His 
analysis of chapters i. and ii., which show that Jew and Gentile alike, 
as sinners, have come short of the Divine requirements, and there- 
fore cannot be justified according to a standard which demands from 
us the fulfilment of a Divine Law, is full and clear. He tells us 
that four conditions are laid down by St. Paul ‘under which the 
Stxacoovvn Oeod is made patent to mankind:’ first, that it is inde- 
pendent of the Law; next, that it has nevertheless an historical 
relation to the Old Testament ; third, that it is appropriated by faith ; 
and fourth, that it is destined for all mankind, irrespective of their 
nationality or antecedent religious circumstances. Sixacovpevor in 
chap. iii. 24 is translated ‘being made righteous.’ It is not the 
same, Canon Liddon points out, as xat dixacodvraz. Men are shown 
to have ‘come short of the glory of God’ by the very fact that they 
need a process of justification. But though he mentions the fact 
that iAaorypiov properly means the place of propitiation, he never- 
theless explains it ‘something that propitiates ;’ and though he 
hovers around the thought, yet never distinctly explains the term, in 
its reference to Christ, of the manner in which He—like the mercy- 
seat sprinkled with the blood of the victim and having the Shekinah, 
or symbol of the Divine Presence, resting upon it—is the point where 
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God’s glory and the life of the sacrifice as offered meet together and are 
reconciled. He regards the Blood of Christ not merely as represent- 
ing His human yvxz, but ‘ as being hypostatically united to His rvetpa 
aisvov.’ Thus he speaks of it as having sufficient power to ‘ screen 
the whole guilty race of man,’ rather than, as some theologians have 
thought of late, as being the offer of an absolutely perfect human life 
to God on behalf of the whole human race. He is very clear in his 
exposition of iii. 25. The &degis of the Divine righteousness was 
rendered necessary on account of God’s ‘ forbearance in overlooking 
sins in the pre-Christian ages.’ The Death of Christ was necessary 
to show that God’s relation to moral evil was unchanged. pds takes 
the place of eis before the second repetition of @&degis, in order to 
mark the more immediate purpose of the mpoéero. 

We are not clear that in ili. 31 the opposition of vouos to riers 
shows that the Mosaic Law is meant by voyos. But we are con- 
vinced that Canon Liddon is right in chap. v. 11, in rejecting the 
idea of Abelard and the modern Socinians that God needed no 
reconciliation to man, but only man to God. The xatadAayy, how- 
ever (p. 102), affects ‘not God’s Unchangeable Character, but only 
His relation to man.’ Inv. 15-17 the distinction between the work 
of the Fall and the work of Restoration is happily hit off, at least in 
part. ‘A single agent by a single act caused the Fall. . . . Not so 
the ¢wpyya. Many falls into sin have moved the Divine Mercy to 
bestow that great gift of grace.’ But here we cannot follow Canon 
Liddon any further. We cannot regard dixaiwya in v. 16 as a mere 
sentence of acquittal. Indeed, he himself interprets it of an act of 
the Second Adam inv. 17. St. Paul’s meaning surely is that ‘a 
single act of a single agent caused the Fall,’ but that a steady perse- 
verance in obedience throughout the whole of Christ’s earthly life 
constituted a fulfilment of God’s requirements, which was available 
as a propitiation for a vast number of offences. And this righteous 
obedience of Christ being the consistent tenor of Christ’s whole life 
on earth constituted (v. 17) one d:xaiwya sufficient to produce 
justification of life on the part of all who sought to be con- 
formed to Christ. In chap. vi. 6 the capa rijs dpuaprias is described 
as ‘the body, so far as it is ruled by sin.’ In the difficult passage 
chap. vii. 14-25 Canon Liddon in the end came to prefer the view 
which regards it as referring to the condition of the regenerate man, 
the view to which St. Augustine also finally came in his Retractations. 
Thus four conditions of man are described, according to Canon 
Liddon, in chap. vii. 7-viii. 11: (1) man altogether ywpis vopov ; 
(2) man td vopov, when the law acts as an /ndex peccati ; (3) man 
no longer 7d vopzov, but engaged in a struggle with dyapria, which 
manifests to him the sanctity of the law; and (4) man delivered 
altogether from the burden and need of the law, and reposing in ‘an 
ascertained victory over dpapria.’ 

We must here reluctantly bring our notice to a close. We have 
given a very inadequate idea of this most important contribution to 
the literature of the Pauline Epistles. There is not a clause, nora 
subordinate member of a clause, which is not carefully illuminated by 
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the working of the Canon’s clear and penetrating intellect, not a line 
of the Epistle in which his guidance will not be found most valuable 
in catching the Apostle’s drift. If in certain crucial passages some 
might urge that he was too much under the influence of later Western 
theology, in which the immediate influence of Christ’s Humanity 
and Divinity indwelling in the believer through the power of the 
Holy Ghost is somewhat obscured by the Latin conception of grace 
considered not as a Divine attribute but as an energizing influence, 
this does not detract from the value of his work as a whole. That 
value depends upon the fact that this Commentary, for so it may be 
called, is almost the only one we have which is catholic in spirit, the 
only one which is at once catholic and in touch with modern thought. 
It is at once broad and detailed, conservative and progressive. It 
holds firmly to ancient tradition, while on the other hand it develops 
and expounds it. In the Canon’s pages, moreover, textual criticism is 
kept in proper subordination, instead of assuming the somewhat too 
prominent position accorded to it of late. An index, however, is a 
boon very much needed, and we trust that in a future edition it will be 
granted, With this addition Canon Liddon’s Analysis of the Epistle to 
the Romans will take its place among the first-class commentaries on 
the Epistle, as free from the ‘ theological or untheological crotchets ’-— 
as he calls them in the ‘Notice’ prefixed to the Analysis—of the 
German school, while not neglecting the careful attention paid by 
writers of that school to the minutest detail which contributes its 
quota to the great whole. 


Essays and Addresses. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., late 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. (London ; Longmans, 1892.) 


Tus volume consists of four lectures, two on Buddha and two on 
St. Paul, delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral in the years 1873 and 
1874, and three on Dante, delivered under the auspices of - the 
Oxford Dante Society. They display all the characteristics of the 
great preacher—the clearness of the arrangement, the incisiveness of 
the style, the unerring instinct which fastens at once on the lesson to 
be taught and on the best way of impressing it on the hearers. 
Those on Buddha are the most interesting and valuable. ‘The 
lectures on St. Paul’ simply press home the well-known lessons of 
St. Paul’s life with a vividness and force far above the average. The 
lectures on Dante display a close acquaintance with the works of 
Dante, and discuss with great fascination of style the relations of 
Dante to the great theological schools of his age, that of the Fran- 
ciscans, and that of the Dominicans under their great leader, 
Thomas Aquinas. Dante preferred the latter to the former. The 
theological teacher who held that blessedness proceeded from an act 
of the intellect, and who placed Joving below seeing,! had more 
1 As Darte expresses it : 
‘come si fonda 
L’ esser beato nell’ atto che vede 
Non in quel ch’ ama, che foscia seconda.’ 
Parad, xxviii, 109-111. 
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line attraction for the lofty mind of the poet than he who devoted his 
able attention chiefly to practical questions. Nevertheless, Dante reve- 
ome renced the latter, and, curiously enough, places his commendation of 
tern St. Francis’s career in the mouth of Aquinas. 
nity The sketch of Buddha’s life takes up one of the lectures on 
the Buddhism ; a comparison of Buddhism and Christianity forms the 
race subject of the other. At the conc‘usion of the first (p. 28) we have 
nce, an eloquent vésumé of the facts. Buddha is described to us as an 
Chat ‘interesting and beautiful figure.’ ‘Cradled in wealth and luxury,’ 
y be he is surrounded by ‘ outward advantages, the heir of a noble name, 
_ the the heir of athrone. He is virtuous, he is intellectual, he is good- 
ight. looking, he is popular ; he marries a young wife, who is also pre- 
It eminently beautiful and good.’ Thus all smiles on him at the 
lops opening of life. But ‘his happiness is poisoned by the spectacle’ 
= i of suffering, and this feeling is intensified by the Brahman belief in 
too the transmigration of souls. He ‘renounced his home and ‘his 
is a crown to become a beggar and a solitary, to meditate amidst self- 
ll be imposed hardships upon the ultimate secrets of human destiny.’ He 
le to deserves our ‘respectful sympathy’ (p. 29), belonging as he does to 
—— ‘that higher order of men who think more of the charities of life than 
See of its outward advantages ; more of independence of conscience than 
the of the lore [qy. lure?] of easy circumstances ; more of the happiness of 
| by man than of personal privileges and position.’ Yet ‘he became the 
5 its victim of a self-deluding and stupefying ecstasy, and the author of a 


creed which is thinly disguised atheism.’ But though‘ in the light 


late of a revelation of absolute truth which he never heard of,’ we must 


2.) consider his life a failure, he must be regarded as ‘ Tyre and Sidon 
rebuking Capernaum’ are regarded ; and it is ‘impossible for honest 
D OF Christians to think of the career of this heathen prince without some 
and keen feelings of humiliation and shame’ (p. 30). 
the In the next lecture we are invited to inquire whether Christianity ‘ is 
the or is not essentially different from the other great religions of the 
ss of world.’ We are reminded (p. 32) that there must of necessity be 
n to ‘much in common,’ even between true and false religions, as each of 
rers, them attempts to deal with the relations of man to the unseen world. 
The ‘What is it, then,’ we are asked (p. 47), which ‘differentiates Chris- 
s_ of tianity’ and ‘makes it impossible to admit that Christianity and 
The Buddhism are two different forms of some one universal religion of 
‘s of humanity?’ ‘To answer this question we must ask, in the case of 
1S of any particular religion, ‘(1) What does it say about God? (2) What 
Tam does it say about man? (3) What does it say about the person and 
der, authority of its originator?’ To the last of these questions Canon 
The Liddon replies that though in the earliest Buddhist hymns Buddha 
1 act is addressed in language of exaggerated respect, yet it is nothing 
nore more than might be used of ‘all the inferior spirits and deities and 


of the Indian Pantheon’ (p. 50). There is no majestic conception 
of the Incarnation of a Being who can be described as ‘of one sub- 
stance with the Father.’ To the second, it tells us that man is a 
miserable creature, that his chief desire should be to escape, not from 
moral evil, but from physical pain. Sin as an offence against God 
VOL, XXXVL—NO, LXXII. LL 
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has no place in the Buddhist system, nor is deliverance from sin 
attributed to anything beyond the observance of a prescribed disci- 
pline. While, as to the most fundamental question of all, that which 
concerns itself with the Being and Attributes of God, Buddhism has 
simply no answer whatever to give. ‘If man looks higher—above 
the chair of the teacher—all is dark and void.’ It is ‘a religion 
without God,’ and its results, as displayed in the character of the 
Chinese, are ‘indifference to life, carelessness about duty, pusil- 
lanimity in presence of threatened pain, a general depression—not 
really relieved by outbursts of levity—at having to live in a world 
where nothing is real, selfishness that is alternately violent and petty, 
an all-embracing scepticism which leaves nothing really worth thought 
or effort’ (p. 56). 

Canon Liddon ‘ being dead yet speaketh’ in the concluding words 
of this address, and long may he continue to do so: 

‘To have a faith in the Unseen, clear, definite, strong, is to have the 
nerve of moral life ; to be without such a faith, or to mistake it for some pro- 
cession of shifting mists or the ever-changing views of a kaleidoscope, is 
in the end to forfeit moral life. The energy of the founder of a new 
system, or the enthusiasm of a literary and philosophical school which is 
feeling its way towards influence and empire, may for a while keep these 
extreme consequences at bay ; but in the long run the law will operate— 
ay, irresistibly—in the case whether of a man or of a society. To 
believe this thoroughly is, in the highest sense of the word, worth a great 
deal ; and if no other conviction should have been left upon your minds 
by this effort to trace some sides of a vast and deeply interesting subject, 
this effort will not have been made in vain’ (p. 59). 


How the Codex was Found: a Narrative of Two Visits to Sinai. 
From Mrs. Lewis’s Journals, 1892-1893. By MARGARET 
DunLop Gipson. (Cambridge : Macmillan and Bowes, 1893.) 


Ir may be as well to explain that the codex in question is that 
which contains the newly discovered copy of the Curetonian Syriac 
version of the Gospels ; not the codex of the Gospel of Peter, or the 
Apology of Aristides, or any other of the recently recovered manu- 
scripts. ‘The interest attaching to the discovery of this manuscript 
may be held to extend to all the circumstances connected with it; 
otherwise the unkind critic might suggest that the information in 
Mrs. Gibson’s little volume which is of real value might have been 
compressed into a few lines of pro/egomena to the forthcoming edition 
of the Syriac text, and that the rest, which consists of a somewhat 
uneventful record of travel, might have appeared more fitly as an 
article in a magazine. But this is a point on which it would be 
ungracious to insist. The real element of interest in the journals is 
the zeal and enthusiasm which impelled two ladies to undertake by 
themselves the journey to Sinai, and to train themselves both in 
Syriac and in photography, in order that their expedition might be 
useful to the cause of theological scholarship. For this all scholars 
will be genuinely grateful to Mrs. Lewis and her sister, and they well 
deserved the good fortune which attended them. The story of the 
actual discovery has nothing of the romance attending Tischendorf’s 
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famous adventures with the Codex Sinaiticus. Access to the Syriac 
library at the convent seems to have been gained already by Professor 
Rendel Harris, and the ladies experienced no difficulty on that score. 
Mrs. Lewis photographed a Syriac palimpsest, containing lives of 
women saints, and beneath these some Syriac Gospels, and some 
Greek writing (hitherto unidentified) at the bottom of all. The 
photographs were brought home, and the important possibilities of 
the discovery seem to have been first recognized by Mr. Burkitt, 
while the actual identification was made by Mr. Burkitt and the late 
Professor Bensly in conjunction. The transcription of the palimpsest 
was the work of another expedition, shared by Professor Bensly 
{whose lamented death was due to a chill caught at Rome on his 
return), Professor Harris, and Mr. Burkitt. 

With the contents of the manuscript this little volume does not 
profess to deal in any detail. Only one point appears which has not, 
to our knowledge, hitherto been published—namely, the fact that the 
uppermost writing bears a date, which is probably a.p. 778. As the 
Gospels are not the first writing for which the vellum has been used, 
but the second, it is probable that they are not more than a century, or 
two centuries at the most, older than the date thus given, in which 
case the new text will be less old than Cureton’s fragments in the 
British Museum. This consideration may be of some importance in 
connexion with the question whether the Curetonian Syriac originally 
included the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which are present in the 
British Museum fragments but absent from the SinaiCodex. But on 


this and on all other points one must wait for fuller information when 
the text is actually published. 


The Friendship of Books, and other Lectures. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited, with a Preface, by T. Hucues, Q.C. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


Messrs. MACMILLAN’s excellent reprint of Frederick Maurice’s 
works has now reached the first of his volumes which is not 
directly theological in subject. It has, consequently, an interest of 
its own, as showing another side of its author’s character, or rather 
as showing that character in a new set of surroundings. In the 
character itself there is indeed no difference. The same tone of 
broad human sympathy which conspicuously marks all his theological 
work pervades also his literary criticism. The lover of literature might 
complain that in Maurice’s criticisms we hear little of the writings 
and much about the writers. Maurice’s natural instinct is to get at 
the man behind his writings, to discover how he views mankind and 
life, and to sympathize with him, to realize him to ourselves, as much 
as possible. Just as some of us at a theatre find our thoughts 
wandering at times into speculations as to the real feelings and 
character of the actor who is playing a part before us, so Maurice 
tries to pierce through the Faerie Queen or Paradise Lost to the 
Spenser or Milton behind it. Consequently the lecture which gives 
its title to the volume is to some extent misleading. Maurice was 
not a friend of books in the sense in which Charles Lamb was so, 
LL2 
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but he was a friend, and a very warm friend, of the writers of books ; 
and the most prevailing idea which one gathers from his lectures is that 
of sympathy with and love for the great authors of English literature, 

Considered solely as literary criticism these papers suffer from 
having been in many cases composed as addresses to mechanics’ 
institutes, working men’s colleges, and similar gatherings of half- 
educated persons, to whom the great writers of England were not 
familiar. He has to talk down to his audience, not in any unpleasant 
tone of patronage, but still not in the way in which he would have 
spoken to such people as will be most likely to read his lectures in 
their printed form. Many of the lectures are excellent in substance, 
particularly, perhaps, that on ‘ Critics’; but to many people the most 
interesting part of the volume will be the warmly appreciative notice 
prefixed by one of whom every schoolboy has learnt to speak as 
‘Tom’ Hughes, in which Maurice’s old friend and ally defends him 
from the charge of obscurity and ineffectualness of intellectual effort, 
and helps the reader to appreciate better the character of one who did 
very much to give a sound and charitable tone to English thought and 
English theology. 


The Nations around Israel. By A. Keary. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1893.) 


Miss Keary’s Zhe Nations Around, to use its more familiar title, 
hardly needs reintroduction to those interested in Bible history. It 
has long been favourably known as one of the best popular accounts 
of the nations—Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and the rest— 
with whom Israel was brought into contact. It may be doubted, 
however, whether it was wise to reissue it without making any 
attempt to bring it up to date. Much has been discovered within 
the last twenty years, and a reader might fairly be disappointed to find 
a book new in appearance which gives no account of the results thus 
obtained. Thus the great discoveries in connexion with the Hittites 
are not mentioned, and the Book of the Dead is described without 
any reference to the splendid Ani papyrus now in the British Museum. 
Spellings like ‘ Assurizirpal ’ and ‘ Konyurjik ’ might have been altered 
to the forms now generally accepted. And it is especially mislead- 
ing to reprint two chapters describing the Egyptian and Assyrian 
collections in the British Museum without taking account of the 
additions made to them within the last few years. But these criticisms 
affect only a small proportion of the whole volume, and as a whole it 
remains a well-written popular account of the nations surrounding 
Palestine. 


The Marvellous Wisdom and Quaint Conceits of Thomas Fuller, D.D., 
being ‘ The Holy State’ somewhat abridged and set in order by 
ADELAIDE L. T. Gosset, whereunto is added ‘ the first biography’ 
of ‘the Doctor of famous memory.’ (London: Pickering and 
Chatto, 1893.) 


FULLER is known by name and in isolated fragments to most 
students of English literature as one of that group of seventeenth- 
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century authors whose writings remain ever fresh and delightful by 
reason of the ‘curiosa felicitas’ of their sayings, the ingenious con- 
ceits and happy phrases which are the chief component of their 
style. Bacon is the first great master of the school, Cowley and 
Jeremy Taylor have much of its spirit, Fuller and Sir Thomas Browne, 
and, in a somewhat different manner, Izaak Walton, are those in 
whom its flavour is most fully developed. For their reward they 
have it that those who come within their influence, like Charles Lamb 
and those who, in however faint a degree, share Lamb’s tastes, love 
them with an affection far beyond their actual literary merit. They 
are a touchstone of literary taste : if you really enjoy Fuller and 
Browne and Lamb himself, you may fairly say that you have a taste 
for literature, though we would not assert that the converse of this 
proposition is necessarily true. But, whereas Sir Thomas Browne is 
an author easily accessible in many editions, Fuller’s writings are 
somewhat hard to come by, and it may be suspected that many who 
reverence his name are but little acquainted with his works. To 
these the present volume—well printed, well bound, well selected— 
should be very welcome. Possibly they would have preferred even 
more Fuller and less biography ; but the biography too, in something 
of Fuller’s own tone of expression, is worth reading, and the 150 
pages which compose the body of the volume contain much of 
Fuller’s most characteristic writing. Its racy common-sense, its un- 
affected quaintness, refresh the palate jaded with either the laborious 
polish or the facile slovenliness of the present day. It revives the 
sense of style, it quickens the delight in literature, and withal it 
recalls to mind, without being didactic or ponderous, rules of conduct 
and ideals of principle which are as much in place in the nineteenth 
century as they ever were in the seventeenth. 

Poems, Dramatic and Democratic. 3y GASCOIGNE MACKIE. 
(London : Elliot Stock ; Clacton-on-Sea : Line Brothers, 1893.) 
Mucu of Mr. Mackie’s poetry is above the average of contemporary 
minor verse. ‘The description of his poems as ‘democratic’ need 
frighten no one. It is not the blatant democracy which finds its 
chief satisfaction in misrepresenting and then abusing all classes 
possessing more of this world’s goods than itself, but merely a cheer- 
ful welcome, in which many who do not call themselves democrats 
will join, to the better side of the popular development which is the 
most striking characteristic of our times ; and, coupled with this, a 
delight in nature and joy over the insight into nature given by the 
advance of modern science, which is not more democratic than 

aristocratic. Here is some of Mr. Mackie’s democracy (p. 91) : 
‘But the dream of democracy widened. And science arose, 
And strode through the dark in the shape of a giant, a giant that throws 
The shadow of dread upon all that he passes: the woods quake with 
fear : 
At the sound of his footstep, the ring of his hammer, the hills disappear ; 
He measures and mutters, the seas cannot check his imperious stride : 


He blows his great horn through the storm: as he plunges his steel in 
the tide, 
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Waves leap to obey him, no darkness benights him, he watches in 
sleep ; 

The roll of the ocean he changes to light as he lolls on the deep, 

While all the huge weight of his mail the mad waters must keep, 

Though they curl their white lips, hiss and heave in his wake, they must 
toil at command.’ 


—lines which are invested with a tragic irony by the calamity which 
we are now mourning. But Mr. Mackie’s optimistic declamation 
lapses at times into prose, and on the whole we prefer, as poetry, his 
dramatic monologues, especially that put into the mouth of the 
dying Keats. Some lines of this repeat a principle which Browning 
was fond of emphasising (p. 18): 

‘ The grandeur of a man is in his soul, 

And how he faced the forces of the world 

And battled with himself—his tendency, 

And not his finished work, proclaims him great.’ 


The shorter poems are less satisfactory, but the work, as a whole, is 
promising. 


Carmina Mariana: an English Anthology in verse, in honour of, or 
in relation to, the Blessed Virgin Mary, collected and arranged 
by Orsy SuipLey, M.A. (London: Printed for the Editor by 
Spottiswoode and Co., 1893.) 


Mr. SHIPLeEy’s collection of verse is not conspicuous for pceticak 
merit. It is true that the names of Dante, Chaucer, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, the Brownings, Rossetti, occur 
in the index, but the poems by which they are represented are in no 
case of their best, and the bulk of the volume is made up of the 
work of writers of much less note, or indeed of no note at all. Mr. 
Shipley does not pretend, however, to have formed his anthology on 
any purely poetical criterion. It is, frankly and avowedly, a 
volume of devotional verse, and it may freely be admitted that, 
regarded from this point of view, many of the contributions of 
comparatively unknown authors are of considerable merit. The 
editor has been very industrious in collecting among the obscurer 
poems of past ages ; he might have gone even earlier, and drawn 
from the early English poems of which some specimens are given in 
Mr. George Macdonald’s Zugland’s Antiphon. But the volume 
reaches its somewhat considerable dimensions chiefly by copious 
extracts from contemporary English and American verse, and in 
many of these the merit is more devotional than poetical. Into this 
aspect of the collection we cannot enter, and it will easily be under- 
stcod that many things which appear perfectly natural to the Roman 
Catholic jar upon the senses of those who do not belong to that 
Church. To Roman Catholics it will be, we do not doubt, on the 
whole a satisfactory anthology of devotional verse ; to others it is a 
collection in which some real poetry is swamped by a large mass of 
fairly meritorious verse, and in which it is difficult to find one’s way 
by reason of the remarkable want of system shown in the arrange- 
ment of the Table of Contents. 
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The New Calendar of Great Men. Biographies of the 558 Worthies 
of all Ages and Nations in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste 
Comte, Edited by FREDERIC Harrison. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1892.) 


Tuis volume presents us with a condensed résumé of universal history 
as seen through Positivist spectacles. The aim of its author was suffi- 
ciently ambitious. In the stilted phraseology of the Preface, Comte’s 
desire was ‘to impress visually on the public mind a general conception 
of the Past,’ and with this purpose ‘ he published a Positivist Calendar, 
or concrete view of the preparatory period of man’s history,’ ‘in 
which he arranged a series of typical names, illustrious in all depart- 
ments of thought and power, beginning with Moses and ending with 
the poets and thinkers of the first generation of the present century’ 
(p. v). The Calendar thus constructed is arranged in a group of 
thirteen months, divided into four weeks, with one day extra—/our des 
Morts—to make up the year, and a second day in Leap Year conse- 
crated to good women. Each month bears the title of some division 
of human development, such as ‘ Theocratic Civilization,’ ‘ Catholi- 
cism,’ ‘ Modern Industry,’ &c., and has as its presiding genius some 
one pre-eminent in the stage of evolution to which it is dedicated. 
Very frequently an alternative worthy is offered to the admiration of 
the Positivist enthusiast, who has thus Comte’s and Mr. Harrison’s 
combined authority for contemplating on a given day, if he prefers 
it, Pilpay rather than Atsop, or for meditation in the thirteenth 
month on the virtues of Daniel Bernouilli rather than on those of 
D’Alembert. The order in which the names are arranged is not 
chronological, and we are made to jump backwards and forwards in 
strange bewilderment over the theory of human progress so fantasti- 
cally classified. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of a Short Notice to 
enter upon a detailed examination of the contents of this Calendar. 
Without discussing further the theory which underlies its construc- 
tion, we will first express our unfeigned gratitude that its author had 
the decency to omit from his enumeration the one Sacred Name. 
When treating of Theocratic civilization, the social system built up 
on Theism, the writer would have preferred to select one of the 
founders of Indian, Assyrian, or Egyptian civilization as the type of 
this phase of social evolution ; but their names are lost, although 
their works remain. Faute de mieux, Comte was fain to be content 
with Moses, who is here treated in a fashion to be referred to again 
presently. It is a pity that the bare names of these Indian and 
Egyptian leaders have disappeared ; for they might have been im- 
mortalized in the Calendar for Positivist worship—if it have any— 
with such authentic benefactors of humanity as the Druids and the 
Theocrats of Thibet and Japan, with Hercules and Prometheus, 
with Orpheus and Semiramis and (risum feneatis) Ossian, with 
Haroun-al-Raschid and divers saints of the Old Testament. The 
latter, in common with all the Biblical names which occur, are 
handled in the spirit of the most advanced and destructive criticism, 
and its conclusions are calmly assumed as incontrovertible. The 
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-prayer of Solomon, the psalms of David, the legislation of Moses, 
are all the products of after ages. ‘Abraham must be looked upon 
rather as an eponymous hero than as an historical personage’ (p. 30), 
Samuel delivered his tribe from the Philistines, ‘who had seized 
their sacred fetich’ (p. 31); Isaiah reached the highest ideal of 
Hebrew poetry in touching allusion to one despised and rejected of 
men, ‘ which remains for ever true of the Martyrs of Humanity’ (p. 
34). If the Mahomedan, Hindu, Chinese, and other Theocrats are 
described with equal accuracy and justness of conclusions from their 
lives and doctrines, this part of the volume will be valuable indeed ! 

The title of ‘Ancient Poetry,’ placed at the head of Comte’s 
second month, is held to include the arts of painting, architecture, 
and sculpture, and names of the highest renown naturally occur, 
Homer, A‘schylus, Sophocles, Virgil, of course are there ; for the 
list is avowedly one of worthies who have forwarded the true de- 
velopment of humanity : but Anacreon, who, ‘living in idleness and 
comfort, sang of love and wine as a systematic voluptuary ’ (P- 47), 
and Ovid, whose immorality ‘we must forgive, partly for its satiric 
turn, partly because it is nearly forgotten’ (p. 72)—‘ quallaient-ils 
faire dans cette galére?’ It is somewhat puzzling to read of Scopas 
in consecutive paragraphs that, ‘in rapidity of movement, ingenuity 
of composition, and intensity of feeling, he is without a rival. He 
is the most lyrical of all the sculptors, and the one whose range is 
the widest, from frenzied rapture to the most tender and dreamy 
grace,’ and yet also to be informed that ‘no extant works can with 
certainty be ascribed to his hand’ (p. 54). Mr. Harrison is our 
authority for this singular dilemma. 

The month headed ‘Catholicism’ is presided over by St. Paul, 
and its more prominent names are St. Augustine, Hildebrand, St. 
Bernard, and Bossuet. The name of St. John does not appear in 
it, being relegated to the division of ‘ Ancient Philosophy.’ No 
Protestant divine is allowed a place, except the Quaker leaders, Fox 
and Penn, although room is found for St. Pulcheria and St. Genevieve 
of Paris, as well as for Marcian and Héloise. ‘The chieftains of 
modern statesmanship exclude Elizabeth of England and Philip II. 
of Spain, and include Maria de Molina and Toussaint l’Ouverture. 
Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, is left out, but his Aztec concu- 
cubine, Marina, is put in. Our own Edward I. is, like Luther and 
Calvin, conspicuous by his absence ; nor is Pitt deemed worthy of a 
niche in the month of ‘ Modern Statesmanship,’ which yet includes 
Cromwell’s lieutenant, Lambert, as well as Pombal and Capomanes. 
In ‘Modern Poetry’ a corner is found for Elisa Mercceur, ‘ who 
seemed to Comte to embody a spiritual faith entirely devoid of 
theology, more complete than that of Byron, more clear than that of 
Shelley’ (p. 364). For our part we confess that we lack efficient 
scales of comparison wherewith to graduate these nonentities. Elisa 
Mercceur’s title to immortality is doubtless founded on the line, so 
essentially Comtist, 


‘ L’oubli c’est le néant : la gloire est l’autre vie.’ 
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We had marked other peculiarities, but we must pass them by. Our 
chief objection to the Mew Calendar lies against the whole tone and 
spirit in which it reads the history of the past. In such perversions 
of fact as that which makes St. Paul the founder of the Church in 
opposition to ‘the fanatical author of the Apocalypse’; in such a 
dictum as that modern art has helped to discredit theology (p. 428) ; 
in such assertions as that ‘it was indispensable [for Theodosius] to 
protect Christianity from the danger of discussion, against which it 
was [shades of Augustin, Athanasius, and your compeers !] always 
powerless’ (p. 220) ; in the assumption which honeycombs the book 
from end to end—that obedience to the aboriginal command that 
man should subdue the earth (in other words, the advance of 
science) is the destruction of Christianity—it is the tone and temper 
indicated by such remarks which differentiate the Mew Calendar 
from any other select biography. When we further add that the one 
claim of the book to notice is its lofty arrogance of a universal 
classification of human progress, which proves upon investigation to 
be not only imperfect but fantastic and visionary, we need not devote 
time to further examination of its contents. 


Ecclesiastical Sites in TIsauria (Cilicia Trachea): No. I. of the 
Supplementary Papers of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies)5 By ArtHur C. HEaAp.LaAm, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 

Tue greater part of this paper is occupied with a description of 

the singularly interesting monastery church in the Taurus Mountains 

visited by the party of Oxford explorers in 1890, ‘They were not 
indeed (as they had at the time erroneously supposed) the first 
visitors to the site ; sixty years ago Laborde had been there, and his 
grandiose description is an amusing contrast to Mr. Headlam’s 
equally genuine, but more sober, enthusiasm. The drawings and 
plans with which Mr. Headlam’s account is profusely enriched 
amply suffice to show that the trouble and expense which must have 
been devoted to their reproduction are more than justified, for the 
building appears to be quite unique in its character. It is not 
‘basilican,’ for it has no continuous row of columns; rather the 
divisions of the church from north to south are one of its special 
features —apse, chancel, crossing, nave, are all marked off in some 
way, and the latter again is divided into two, as Mr. Headlam 
thinks for the two classes of penitents for whom, according to 
ancient authorities, special positions were reserved ; while the cross- 
ing or space under the central tower—Mr. Headlam oddly entitles 
it ‘the nave properly so called’—would in that case represent the 
general congregation. We cannot indeed assent to the parallel Mr. 

Headlam finds in the division of a church given by the Emperors 

Valentinian and Theodosius in the second quarter of the fifth century 

into 7a OvocacrHpia, TO evKTNpLOV TOD aod 7d TeTPdywvov Toixwv TEep_BorAR 

reaxifopevov, and a third portion « ru xal wepairepov tovrov Tvyxave. 
dxpt tov TeAevtaiwy Ovpdv tis éxxAnoias, since this last is obviously 
not a structural or necessary constituent of the church, and the 
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second division is distinctly defined as that which is walled in, while 
the curious feature of the mountain church is the number of 
internal divisions. We should prefer to look for an explanation in 
the character of the building as monastic, which might affect the 
internal arrangements very much in the same way that the monastic 
or ritual choir interferes with the proper architectural divisions of a 
Gothic building. 

But this church is not only not basilican ; it is not Byzantine 
either, for instead of the dome which we associate with Justinian’s 
style of architecture, it appears to have had a central tower. Mr. 
Headlam is in consequence prepared to see in it a transition between 
the characteristics of the fourth and of the sixth century, and places 
it in the intermediate period, c. 400-450 A.D. In favour of this view 
is the fact that the existing building appears to show no signs of 
reconstruction, or even for the most part of restoration, while a 
tombstone in the monastery grounds shows that the site was devoted 
to ecclesiastical uses (and must therefore have possessed a church) as 
early as A.D. 461, when a certain Tarasis took up office there as 
mpeaBitepos Kai mapamovapios, ‘presbyter and residentiary,’ or per- 
haps ‘bailiff.’ This person, who prepared his epitaph in his lifetime 
(the date of his death was never filled in), has played of late years a 
not unimportant part in controversies as to church organization and 
the Christian ministry ; for since the inscription begins Tdapacis dis 
yevopevos peo B. kal tapapovdpws, it was the late Dr. Hatch’s crucial 
instance in favour of the practice of second ordination, and therefore 
against the idea of the indelibility of orders. It is an apt instance of the 
way in which that able writer employed his research to combat tradi- 
tional beliefs, when a more cautious scholar would have suspended 
judgment about the validity of a single piece of evidence which contra- 
dicted all the rest. Such prudence would not have waited long 
before justifying itself, for we now learn that no archzologist has a 
moment’s hesitation in interpreting Tdpaors dis according to a common 
formula as ‘ Tarasis the second,’ that is, ‘ Tarasis, the son of Tarasis.’ 
Half-knowledge may be an enemy to truth ; fuller knowledge must 
always be its ally. 


The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles the First of England 
at Westminster, February 2, 1626. Edited for the Henry 
Bradshaw Liturgical Text Society by CHRISTOPHER WorRDs- 
WoRTH, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. (London, 1892.) 


In this volume Mr. Christopher Wordsworth has brought together a 
number of documents, many of them hitherto inedited, and all of 
very considerable importance. First, there is the very book which 
King Charles I. is believed to have held in his hand during the cere- 
monies of his consecration, and which the Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, have courteously allowed to be 
transcribed ; collated with this there is a Lambeth manuscript ; and 
a third, also from St. John’s, called Laud’s manuscript. Laud’s 
manuscript is more interesting to us than the other two, forasmuch 
as it contains the formula for the blessing of the oil used in the 
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royal anointing. Most of us know that in pre-Reformation times 
there were three oils in use: two, of simple olive oil, the oleum 
infirmorum, for the sick, and the oleum catechumenorum or oleum 
sanctum, used before baptism and at other times; the third holy oil 
in the west was composed of olive oil and balm, and was called the 
cream, from xpiopa, a sweet-smelling unguent. All these three were 
blessed by the bishop on the Thursday before Easter, in readiness 
for the Easter baptisms. In the Church of England this blessing of 
the oils was discontinued in the sixteenth century; and it became a 
question amongst writers on the coronation of the English kings, 
With what oil is the King of England now anointed? for he, 
with the King of France, alone amongst Christian kings, had the 
right to be crowned with the cream, the most sacred and important 
of the holy oils. Mr. Wordsworth has been able to answer this 
question satisfactorily. Mr. Maskell, close upon fifty years ago, was 
unable to give any information on the subject, and he seems to throw 
doubt upon the statement of Sandford that, at James II.’s corona- 
tion, the oil for the anointing was solemnly consecrated by the Dean 
and Prebendaries of Westminster early in the morning.' At West- 
minster itself, it is true, the search for the formula used in the con- 
secration of the oil has failed, but since the appearance of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s volume we know the formula of consecration, and why 
the prebendaries of Westminster are so carefully associated with the 
dean in this office. Supposing the dean were not a bishop, as he 
usually was, those among the prebendaries who were bishops might 
undertake the office of consecrating the oil. Had Mr. Maskell 
known this he would not have complained that ‘it is not seemly, nor 
according to any ancient precedent, that it [the consecration of the 
oil] should be entrusted to the Dean of Westminster, being an epi- 
scopal prerogative and duty.’* Mr. Wordsworth’s Table (p. 142) 
shows that at every coronation, with the exception of those of King 
George IV. and King William IV., the dean or one of the pre- 
bendaries has been a bishop. Further, in Sancroft’s manuscript, in 
his own handwriting, there is this note: ‘The Abp. also (or y® Dean 
of Westminster, if he be a Bp.) is to hallow y® Oil wherewith y® K&. 
and Qu. are to be anointed (setting it upo y* altar, at Westminster).’ 
Laud himself notes of the Latin formula for the blessing of the oil 
(p. xx.): ‘ Hac formula ipse usus sum ad Altare in capella S. Edwardi 
Westm6. mane ante Coronationem Serenissimi Regis Caroli.’ Hap- 
pily Mr. Maskell’s fears of the want of a due consecration of the holy 
oil wherewith the English kings were anointed prove to be ground- 
less, at least so far as the Stuart kings are concerned. For the words 
of the Latin and English formulze of consecration we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Wordsworth’s Introduction (p. xix). 

And Mr. Wordsworth also shows that ‘the purest olive oil’ has 
not been always used in coronations since the beginning of the reign 

1 W. Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane, London, 
1847, vol. iii. p. xxii.; Francis Sandford, History of the Coronation of 
. . « James II, In the Savoy, 1687, p. 91 [marginal note]. 
® Loe: ct. 
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of Queen Elizabeth, as ait - some : it 7 nene rather a ‘cream’ 
than pure olive oil, and its composition is given by Mr. Wordsworth 
in the form of a physician’s prescription on p. 4. In a note to 
p. xxi. we are told of the ‘exceeding rich and fragrant’ oil with which 
James II. and his consort were anointed. The composition, there- 
fore, of the oil for the royal anointing shows that it was not a simple 
oil, but a cream, allied to the Oriental creams in the multiplicity of 
its constituents. Close upon forty spices enter into the composition 
of the cream of the Orthodox Greeks.! Mr. Alfred J. Butler gives an 
account of the preparation of the Coptic cream, which shows what a 
large number of ingredients are used for the cream in Egypt,? and 
we have been told that the Armenian cream is composed of near a 
hundred and fifty ingredients. It would seem likely that the Caroline 
divines had again resorted to Oriental practice for their rule. 

Looking back over the ceremonies of the coronation of the Eng- 
lish kings, it is certainly wonderful that they have changed so little in 
so many hundred years. Our first Coronation Order is contained in 
so ancient a book as the Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York, 
and the same order appears in the Leofric Missal ; Mr. Maskell held 
the opinion, which he did not change in the edition published later 
in life, that ‘the rite of anointing can be traced higher with respect 
to the kings and princes of England than of any other country.’ # 

The place in the Service of the crowning and anointing has in- 
deed been changed more than once; in the earliest form, that of 
Egbert and Leofric, the king is crowned and anointed in the 
Eucharistic office itself, after the Gospel ; but in the offices of the 
Plantagenets, the crowning was before the service, which custom 
continued during the Stuart period, as Mr. Wordsworth shows us ; 
while since the beginning of the last century, at least at the corona- 
tion of Queen Anne, and of our own Queen Victoria, the crowning 
and anointing have been moved back again to the place that they 
filled in Saxon times, viz. after the Gospel and Creed. Many of 
the ceremonies show no change since the time of Richard I. The 
vestments are the same ; our Queen was vested in alb, stole, dal- 
matic, and cope, like her predecessor, Richard I. Before her were 
borne the three swords: one blunted, of mercy, the second of 
spiritual, the third of: temporal, justice, as they were borne before 
him ; showing the ancient claim of the King of England to be 
supreme governor in these his realms ‘in all causes as well eccle- 
siastical as temporal.’ 

These considerations show that the setting out and arrangement 
of the pageant of the coronation need considerable acquaintance 
with history. The details of the ceremonies are usually entrusted 
to the heralds, and much depends upon the particular Garter King 
of Arms. We may even observe that the way in which coronations 


1 Jac. Goar, Euchologion, Lut. Paris., 1647, p. 637 ; see also I. Habert, 
Archieraticon, Paris, 1676, p, 699. 
2 Alfred J. Butler, Zhe Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 
1884, vol. ii. Pp. 330. 
3 Mon. Rit. Eccles. Angl. London, 1847, vol. iii. p. viii. 
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have been performed, whether with due regard to historical pre- 
cedent or not, rises and falls in sympathy with the character and 
attainments of the reigning Garter. The members of the College of 
Arms superintend several other ceremonies in which the rites of the 
Church of England are the main element ; not only the baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals of the royal family, but the offering of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh on the Epiphany, and the royal maundy in 
Holy Week, are under the direction of the heralds : and though it may 
seem to churchmen a thing altogether indifferent to them who are 
appointed to the places in the heralds’ college, the usual functions of 
which are merely the granting of arms, ‘the invention of pedigrees, 
the registering of the changes of names, the superintendence of the 
different orders and the like, yet when so large a portion of important 
Anglican ceremonial comes under their direction churchmen may 
naturally take an interest in the appointments to the college. Some, 
though not members of the Church of England, may yet be well 
disposed to so great a bulwark of Christianity in this country ; while 
others, and these we fear make up a certain number of the present 
College of Arms, would care little or nothing about the slovenly 
performance of heretical functions. We have seen in some of the 
Church papers complaints of the way in which the Epiphany cere- 
monies are celebrated in the Chapel Royal, and sarcastic remarks 
that the devotions of the Court are conducted in a highly econo- 
mical spirit. Such writers should remember that although it is a 
Court ceremonial, yet the ordering of the function on Twelfth Day 
is determined chiefly by the heralds’ college. ; 

We would end by offering our sincere congratulations to Mr. 
Wordsworth upon his successful achievement. He has rendered a 
great service to the Church of England by showing that ancient tra- 
dition has borne sway over the only occasion when the use of holy 
oil is retained amongst us. So loyal a churchman as he may feel 
himself somewhat rewarded for his labour by the considerable atten- 
tion which the appearance of his book has caused to be paid by the 
public at large to the history of the coronation of the kings of Eng- 
land. Itis a good signin the present day that so much interest has 
been created in a ceremony wherein Church and Queen so closely 
touch each other. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By ANDREW FLEMING 
West. (London: William Heinemann, 1893.) 


THERE are perhaps few subjects which are producing so much lite- 
rature as the subject of education, and sooner or later it was inevitable 
that it should be treated in a ‘series,’ and treated also historically. 
There is a good deal, in fact, to be said for an historical study of 
this subject in particular, in order that we may take a more com- 
prehensive and less fanciful view of it than that to which the mere 
study of present-day necessities might lead us. Where, for example, 
shall we find a wider, a more complete, a more logical statement 
of educational methods than that preserved for us by Gregory Thau- 
maturgus in his eulogium on Origen ? 
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Such a series as that to which the volume under review belongs, 
was as inevitable as it is welcome ; nor can we really deny Alcuin’s 
claim to be regarded as one among the ‘Great Educators.’ And yet 
this position of Alcuin was, in no small measure, as it seems to us, 
the result of the circumstances in which he was placed rather than 
of his own personal pre-eminence. Professor West readily admits that 
Alcuin had not the genius of Bede, nor the liberal-mindedness of his 
own great pupil Raban Maur, Abbot of Fulda. And it is on that 
side of Alcuin’s influence, which we may call personal and moral, 
rather than on the purely learned side—it is on the consideration of 
Alcuin as ‘the inspirer of Christian ideals’ rather than as the ‘ reviver 
of a decayed and fragmentary school learning,’ that we are asked to 
assign to Alcuin a high place among the educators of the world. 

If, indeed, we consider merely the stock-in-trade, from an educa- 
tional point of view, which he inherited and transmitted, we shall 
form no very exalted estimate of him. We must not, however, do 
this. Rather must we consider him in close connexion with the 
circumstances of his time, and if we do this we shall find that he 
was in many ways an ideal man to take charge of the revival of 
education after the four centuries which Professor West describes as 
‘a time of confusion, of barbarian inroads, of the dying out of schools, 
and of prevalent intellectual darkness.’ Krumbacher says of Photius, 
who lived two generations later than Alcuin and did much the same 
work in the East as Alcuin did in the West, coming at a similar 
period of revival in intellectual interest after a shorter period of intel- 
lectual desolation, that he acquires additional importance from the 
absence of other great names; and the same will be true of Alcuin. 
Apart from the circumstances of his time we may not be disposed, 
as we have already said, to rate him very highly. 

Let us briefly sum up the antecedents of Alcuin, and trace the 
history of education, as Professor West in his opening chapters 
enables us to do. An earlier volume in this series of ‘Great Edu- 
cators’ had dealt with Aristotle, and we have in the first chapter of 
this book a brief summary of the theory of education as it was 
historically developed between Aristotle and Alcuin. It is the more 
necessary to notice this because, as Professor West points out, 
Alcuin followed very closely the traditional lines defined by the 
Church, and refused a hearing to such a person as Martianus 
Capella, who, however, became a recognized authority later. The 
theory of education then was embodied in the liberal arts. These 
were generally regarded as seven in number—grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectics (the first three being preparatory to the other four), music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. They were not, however, 
confined to this number, and Varro, who is one of our greatest 
authorities on the subject among the Roman writers, adds two more, 
medicine and architecture, making them nine in all. The next point 
of importance is the attitude of the early Fathers of the Church 
towards pagan learning ; and the diverse views held on this point 
are a commonplace of the history of thought. It was the com- 
manding position and the liberal-mindedness of Augustine in this, 
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as in so many other derartments, which determined the line taken by 
subsequent generations. ‘Let every good and true Christian,’ said 
Augustine in the De Doctrina Christiana, ‘know that truth is the 
truth of his Lord and Master, wherever it is found.’ Augustine, 
then, was ‘in favour of studying the arts and philosophy, though not 
solely or principally for themselves, but as ancillary to the supreme 
spiritual teachings of the Bible.’ We must pass rapidly by Boethius, 
whose ‘importance for the history of education is due to his translations 
of Greek works,’ and who thereby opened a wide field to thinkers in 
the West at a time when the Greek language in that part of the world 
was practically unknown, except perhaps in Ireland. We must pass 
by Cassiodorus with only a reference to his Scriptural reason for 
fixing the number of the liberal arts at seven, in consequence of 
which the Christian is bidden to hold them in due honour. We 
must pass by Isidore, who gives the liberal arts a place in his 
Ltymologies, the first encyclopzdia preserved to us. ‘It cannot be 
too plainly insisted on,’ says Professor West, ‘ that what they gave to 
the Middle Ages was enclosed in a very few books, and that this 
scanty store constituted practically the whole substance of instruction 
up to the eighth century, not being completely displaced till the 
Renaissance.’ Isidore, the last great name we have mentioned, died 
in 636, and then, till the coming of Alcuin, the mainland of Europe 
remained in intellectual darkness. He was born about 735, the year 
of Bede’s death, and after being trained at the Cathedral School of 
York under Ethelbert, he succeeded to the charge of it on Ethelbert’s 
promotion to the archbishopric, and later became librarian of the 
Cathedral Library. In 780 and 781 he met Charles the Great in 
Italy, and on his invitation left England in 782 to take the lead in 
Charles’s schemes for the advancement of learning on the Continent. 
For fourteen years he remained at the Palace School, and it was no 
doubt in no small measure to his influence that we must attribute 
the publication of Charles’s famous capitulary of 787, which Pro- 
fessor West describes as ‘the first general charter of education for 
the Middle Ages.’ In this the abbots of the different monasteries 
are reproved for past ignorance, and urged to apply themselves to 
learning, and impress on others the importance of instruction. In 
carrying out these commands Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, urged 
the universal provision of schools in each parish, and gratuitous instruc- 
tion forall who came. We cannot follow the details of Alcuin’s work 
at Aachen, or at Tours, whither he went as Abbot in 796, remaining 
there till his death in 804. Our attention is rightly directed to the 
importance of Alcuin’s work there in providing for the careful copy- 
ing of manuscripts in the Scriptorium attached to the monastery. 
From his letters, of which very many are preserved to us, we learn 
what were the principles he advocated in regard to education, alike 
to his successors as teachers in Britain, to Arno, to Theodulf his 
successor at the Palace School, to Charles himself. Professor West 
devotes a separate chapter to Alcuin’s educational works, some of 
which are childish enough. Of these his writings on Grammar and 
Orthography are the chief, but the extracts from these and his other 
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works will, at this distance of time, not leave any very striking im- 
pression. We must content ourselves with a somewhat long extract, 
in which Professor West estimates, in a judicial spirit, the value of 
Alcuin’s work. 


‘He had some notion of the continuity of the intellectual life of man, 
of the perils that beset the transmission of learning from age to age.... 
He saw clearly that it was vitally important for education to pervade the 
Church, wherein all hopes of learning were then centred. ... Thus, in 
every way that lay within his power he endeavoured to put the fortunes 
of learning for the times that should succeed him in a position of advan- 
tage safe-guarded by an abundance of truthfully transcribed books inter- 
preted by teachers of his own training, sheltered within the Church and 
defended by the civil power’ (pp. 122-3). 


If this estimate of the work of Alcuin be no exaggeration, it is diffi- 
cult to set too high a value on it. Truly the list of those ‘ teachers 
of his own training,’ in which Professor West traces the gradually 
widening, if less obvious, influence of Alcuin, is long and important, 
and if it occupies what seems a disproportionate part of the whole 
book, that too, it seems to us, is in keeping with the work of Alcuin, 
which was done mainly through the personal influence exercised by 
his consistent, unselfish, and devoted life on minds greater than his 
own, like those of Charles the Great and Raban Maur, and through 
them on the whole of contemporary thought. Professor West re- 
fuses to allow Alcuin the greater fame which would have been his, 
and which has been claimed for him, as the true ancestor of the 
University of Paris and thereby of the universities of Europe. Neither 
on the side of instruction nor of external organization, we are told, 
did he entertain conceptions which would naturally have produced 
such a result. Professor West gives us in an appendix a list of 
Alcuin’s works, and also a list of important dates. We have been 
jarred here and there in reading the book by sundry expressions, 
which we must suppose are allowed in America ; but with this excep- 
tion, the impression it leaves is that of a careful, clear, and unbiassed 
account of one who deserves such a monograph in addition to the 
more elaborate books in which his work has been discussed. 


The Martiloge in Englysshe. Edited for the Henry Bradshaw 
Liturgical Text Society, with Introduction and Notes by F. 
Procter, M.A., and ©. S. Dewicx, M.A., F.S.A. (London, 
1893.) 

WE are indebted to the Henry Bradshaw Society for this reprint of 

the contents of one more of our English pre-Reformation Service- 

Books. The volume will be acceptable not only to the smaller circle 

of enthusiastic revivalists of the Use of Sarum, but to the larger 

and increasing body of students interested in English Liturgiology in 
the widest sense. 

The Martyrology or ‘ Martiloge’ is one of the more rare among 
the old Church books, and for an obvious reason. It is gathered 
from the inspection of old inventories that parish churches, as a rule, 
were not obliged to possess, and did not usually possess, a martyrology. 
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Its use seems to have been confined to monastic and cathedral 
establishments. In addition to this, even where it was in use, a 
single copy sufficed for the reader, there being no need for any other 
member of the chapter or choir to have one. 

Hence, in the wholesale destruction of Church books which took 
place at the Reformation, if the number of Missals, Breviaries, &c., 
preserved was small, the number of Marty rologies which escaped 
destruction was much smaller. Mr. Maskell, indeed, states that 
‘many copies of manuscript English Martyrologies are still extant in 
our great libraries.’! But we believe this statement to be an exag- 
geration. Mr. Maskell at all events, though he has a good deal to 
say about Martyrologies, does not help us to prove it.2. The editors 
of Zhe Martiloge only make reference to and use five such MSS., 
viz. : 1. British Museum Add. MS. 22285. The Martyrologium of 
Syon Monastery (xv. cent.). 2. Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 2785, in a 
MS. Breviarium ad usum Sarum. This Martyrology is imperfect, 
extending only from Nov. 28 to June 17 (xv. cent.). 3. Brit. Mus. 
Roy. MS. 2. A. xiii. (xiii. cent.). 4. Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 68 
(xiii. cent.). 5. Lambeth MS. 20, a xvi. cent. copy of No. 4. The 
two latter are connected with Canterbury ; the three former are 
directly or indirectly ‘after the Use of the Church of Salisbury.’ 
They prove, what might have been inferred beforehand, that a Sarum 
Martyrology is a Western or Roman Martyrology, with the addition 
of a certain number of national or local commemorations. 

No York Martyrology is known to exist, but there is a fourteenth- 
century MS. Hereford Obituarium and Martyrology in the Bodleian 
Library (Rawl. MS. B. 328). The Obituarium has been printed by 
Dr. R. Rawlinson (London, 1717). The Martyrology is a Roman, 
or rather a Sarum, Martyrology, with a few Hereford commemora- 
tions added on to it. 

We have hitherto spoken of MSS. There was one printed 
edition of the Sarum Martyrology. It was translated into English, 
and edited by Richard Whytford, a brother of the Brigettine 
monastery of Syon in Middlesex, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1526. It is this edition, of which only seven copies are known to 
exist, which has been reprinted and edited, under the auspices of the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, by Mr. Procter and Mr. Dewick. It is 
substantially a translation by Whytford of MS. No. 1 on the above 
list, with additions for each day equivalent in bulk to the contents of 
the Martyrology proper, and selected by Whytford from various 
authorized sources, which he specifies in his Preface, and all of 
which are identified and described by Mr. Dewick in his Introduc- 
tion. The object of this translated and enlarged Martyrology was 
not liturgical, but, in Whytford’s own words, ‘for the edificacyon of 
certayn religyous persones vnlerned, that dayly dyd rede the same 
martiloge in latin, not understazdynge what they redde.’ 

The volume is a perfect repertory of hagiology, especially of 


1 Monumenta Ritualia, 2nd edition, vol. i. p. clxxxii. 
2 Jbid. pp. clxviii—clxxxiii. 
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English hagiology ; and no persons inenaih:a in that subject will be 
able to do without it, unless, indeed, they possess the rare volume of 
1526, or one of the still rarer MSS. which preceded it. It does not 
contain anything absolutely new, and so far it may be a disappoint- 
ment to persons in quest of new saints, or new facts about the 
saints. The body of the Martyrology is ‘drawn from the ‘ Usuardi 
eee and the additions are drawn from the Cavalogus 
Sanctorum of Petrus de Natalibus, and other more or less known 
authorities described and identified on pp. xii, 206. 

In addition to an admirable Introduction by Mr. Dewick there is 
a large body of learned and careful notes, the main object of which 
is to point out the variations between Whytford’s translation and 
Add. MS. 22285, but which also offer solutions of many difficulties 
and obscurities. There is an exhaustive or nearly exhaustive Judex 
Sanctorum, compiled by Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, with a glos- 
sarial index of names of places and a glossary of obsolete and 
unusual words. The compilation of these must have involved con- 
siderable labour and no little research. Without the aid of them we 
wonder how many of our readers would have been able to identify 
the following places, or even to guess in what country they are: 
Pirumpe (p. “207), Perham (p. 211), Betony (p. 235). We will not 
gratify curiosity by mentioning their modern equivalents, but send 
our readers to the book itself for the information. 

We congratulate the Henry Bradshaw Society on the completeness 
and exactness of their new book. It is all that a volume issued by 
them ought to be. Still, we must be forgiven for expressing a regret 
that one of the earlier MSS. which actually were in liturgical use was 
not selected to be printed instead of the later printed edition of 
1526, which was compiled, not for use in the service, but for the 
instruction of ‘certayn religyous persones vnlerned ’ in the monastery 
of Syon. 


Annals of My Life. 1847-1856. By CHARLES WoRrDsworTH, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews and Fellow of Winchester 
College. Edited by W. Earl Hodgson. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1893.) 

WE were prepared very cordially to welcome a further instalment of 

Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s Azzals, to the earlier portion of which 

we devoted an entire article,'! but we confess to some disappointment 

on finding that the work before us only comprises the record of 
nine fleeting years, and that another, and that one, if written on the 
same scale as this, a very portly volume, will be required to complete 
the narrative. For the good Bishop himself we have the most un- 
feigned, we had almost written affectionate, admiration. His 
recent entrance into rest, at a good old age, leaves a blank 
which cannot be filled by any living Churchman. For ripe 
scholarship, for unswerving fidelity to conviction, for variety and 
richness of experience, Dr. Charles Wordsworth had but few rivals. 
Yet withal his life, though passed in matters of much importance, was 


1 See No. 66, January 1892. 
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singularly uneventful, and in the somewhat restricted area of a 
struggling public school, the incident of things which have their day 
and cease to be, are apt to assume undue proportions in the eyes of 
those who take the lead in them. In the struggle, never keener 
than now, for the survival of the fittest literature, a writer seriously 
damages his position who cannot condense his work into briefer 
space. But the good old man had his own ideas of what he would 
write, and was not to be diverted from them. Accordingly, we have, 
as before, the mixture of vers de société and letters testimonial, in- 
terspersed in the text with unsparing hand. Yet the book is pleasant 
reading, and one may finish it readily at a sitting without undue 
fatigue. The contents of the volume may be divided under three 
principal heads : the writer’s political conflict with Mr. Gladstone ; 
his Wardenship of Glenalmond ; and his elevation to the bishopric of 
St. Andrews. 

To the English reader the Gladstone episode will probably be the 
most interesting portion of this volume. Dr. C. Wordsworth very 
early conceived a fixed distrust of his famous pupil, whose work on 
‘The State in its Relations with the Church’ had marked him out as 
the special champion of Church and State principles, and who was 
in that character chosen as a candidate for Oxford in 1847. Dr. 
Wordsworth, with unerring foresight, discerned in Mr. Gladstone’s 
modification of his earlier views what he regarded as the eventual and 
inevitable betrayal of the Established Church of Ireland, and the 
surrender to political exigencies of Scriptural teaching on the State- 
Church question. His candidature for a University seat delivered 
Mr. Gladstone from such explicit declarations as would in those days 
be extorted by a process of heckling on the hustings, and Dr. Words- 
worth vainly endeavoured to obtain such assurances as would enable 
him conscientiously to vote for his friend. As we read the narrative 
in the dry light of subsequent events, it is striking to observe how 
measures once indignantly and in all honesty repudiated on his behalf 
by his friends, have since been carried by Mr. Gladstone, and how 
exceptions which he had specially reserved have since melted away. 
This is neither the time nor the occasion for any partisan discussion 
of the points, then or in after years, at issue between the Bishop and 
the great political leader. Mr. Gladstone’s supporters believed him 
to be the Church’s truest friend, and regarded any lack of confidence 
in him as unworthy suspicion, and Dr. Wordsworth had every reason 
of individual regard and personal interest to induce him to swell the 
following of the most rising statesman of the day. Readers of all 
political opinions will mark with satisfaction the high tone of the 
correspondence on both sides upon these burning questions. Mr. 
Gladstone never stooped to the smallest evasion in order to win the 
support which he very earnestly coveted, and Bishop Wordsworth’s 
strong convictions and deep disappointment did not blind him to the 
fact that the root of all the mischief lay in the divisions of British 
Christendom, which left the Church a prey to the assaults of its foes. 

The political antagonism of Dr. Wordsworth and Mr. Gladstone 


was the more embarrassing inasmuch as the foundation of Glenalmond 
MM2 
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and the selection of Dr. Wordsworth as its first Warden were both 
very largely Mr. Gladstone’s doing. Its design, and the degree in 
which it has been accomplished, are too well known for repetition in 
a short notice, and the inevitable difficulties which beset the inaugu- 
ration of such an enterprise are narrated with all cheerfulness in the 
Annals. How much is due to men who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day in laying foundations is too often forgotten by those 
who raise the superstructure upon ground thus carefully prepared ; 
but Dr. Hannah never failed to recognize the value of his prede- 
cessor’s work at Glenalmond. The attempt to establish a public 
school and a theological college after the English model upon Scotch 
ground was naturally open to some distrust, and at times to ludicrous 
misrepresentation. Oxford secessions to Rome gave some colour to 
the cry that the new institution was not free from a Popish taint, which 
local credulity and gossip strengthened by the rumour that the boys 
were compelled to play cricket 7” their surplices (p. 22). But the 
work steadily advanced despite the disadvantages of crippled finances 
and the injudicious competition of rival schemes for Church exten- 
sion. Glenalmond was exceptionally fortunate in having C. Words- 
worth, H. E. Moberley, and Alfred Barry upon its teaching staff ; in 
the clear and high Church standard of instruction and discipline 
(full particulars of which are given in Appendices) by which its early 
years were directed ; and in the generous self-sacrifice with which its 
first Warden, himself not a rich man and with a numerous family, de- 
voted a large slice of his private fortune, nearly 8,500/., to the erection 
of the College Chapel. How far the duties of the Wardenship were 
incompatible with those of the see of St. Andrews, which had, until 
Dr. Wordsworth’s consecration, been held by an octogenarian and 
non-resident prelate, is not made very clear. The endowment of the 
see was 200/. a year without a residence, and the suggestion that the 
Bishop should resign the post of Warden, could hardly but have been 
the occasion of painful surprise to him. How he bore himself in so 
trying a juncture is best seen by two extracts from letters of Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin : 


‘I hope,’ he wrote, ‘you are not the worse of the distressing meeting 
at Aberdeen. If magnanimity can extract the bitterness out of a natural 
disappointment, as it has excited the admiration and respect of all your 
brethren, your reminiscences of that Synod will not be without their dash 
of sweetness. With the deepest sense of the dignity and great-hearted- 
ness with which you have acted...’ Bishop Forbes had previously 
written as follows to Sir A. Edmonstone : ‘We had a full Synod last 
week, with the whole college present. We all came away much struck 
with the magnanimity of the Bishop of St. Andrews, whose behaviour on 
that occasion is beyond my poor praise’ (p. 179). 

In estimating Dr. Wordsworth’s conduct, it should be remembered 
that the union of the Wardenship of Glenalmond with one of the 
Scottish Sees had been openly suggested amongst the reasons for the 
foundation and endowment of the college. 

We can only devote a few lines to so much of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
episcopate as these pages embrace. The circumstances of his ap- 
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pointment were singular. Two elections were necessary, and on each 
occasion it was Dr. Wordsworth’s own vote which alone secured him 
a majority ; and when a dispute arose on the validity of the election, 
Sir Roundell Palmer gave an opinion in its favour, which was unani- 
mously adopted by a Synod of the Bishops. The whole course and 
tenor of the long bishopric thus inaugurated will belong to the sub- 
sequent portion of these Avna/s. Enough is here recorded to show 
that in trying times Dr. C. Wordsworth held an even and consistent 
course on the lines of Anglo-Catholic theology ; and if his work was 
solid rather than brilliant, it was ever based upon sound learning, 
directed by wise discretion, and animated by a genuine spirit of 
charity and love. 


Verbum Det. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By RoBERT 
F. Horton, M.A., some time Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
(London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1893.) 


Mr. Horton has published the nine lectures on preaching which he 
delivered in America at the Yale Divinity school. Their central 
subject is one which we greet with a great deal of sympathy+the 
need of a preacher being in personal spiritual communion with God. 
For if preaching is to affect life as well as to instruct mind, it must 
be the outcome of personal loyalty and service to God and of the 
real devotion of the heart. And there is much that is admirable in 
Mr. Horton’s teaching of the need of the study of Holy Scripture 
and meditation upon it, of prayer and the assimilation of the 
spirit of Christ. From what he says about study we may quote one 
useful passage : 


‘The importance of a firm and scholarly hand in dealing with the 
exegesis of Scripture in public ministrations is so vast, and the mischief 
done by ignorant preachers is so incalculable and far-reaching, that I 
would use it as a plea to students to labour day and night in their period 
of preparation to become good Hebraists and good Hellenists, and to 
lay the foundations of a sensitive and resourceful scholarship. I would 
suggest that the crisis of intellectual curiosity and minute research should 
be got over safely and wholesomely before the active work of the ministry 
begins, so that no traces of the disease may be seen in the pulpit, but 
only the happy results of a favourable inoculation. A preacher’s know- 
ledge of the text, and his instinctive apprehension of linguistic colour and 
form, should be so deeply settled in his constitution by long and painful 
toil, that, while a Hebrew or Greek specialist in his congregation would 
immediately perceive that he was an adept, the poorest and least in- 
structed of his hearers would never dream that he knew Hebrew or 
Greek at all, and indeed would never need to be reminded that the 
Word of God ever came in any other language than good, racy, idio- 
matic English. 

‘It is in this sense that careful work in philology and exegesis is the 
most self-denying of the preacher’s many sacrifices to his mission. It 
makes no show, it wins no praise, it is taken for granted by careless 
listeners ; the sweat of the brain which it demands is dropped in silence 
and darkness upon the ground where no human eye sees, and angels 
alone come to minister to him’ (pp, 121, 122). 
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And we notice a sentence on the subject of Meditation, which, if 
too sweepingly expressed, is deeply instructive :— 
‘As a rule men have not faith enough /o meditate’ (p. 176). 


Yet the perusal of Verbum Dei has been to us a very sorrowful 
task. Mr. Horton is so eager to assert that God speaks as fully and 
clearly to individual souls now as He did to the writers of the Books 
of the Bible that he is led to deny altogether any pre-eminent position 
of Holy Scripture as the revelation of God. He evidently accepts 
the supposed conclusions of the most popular school of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, apparently thinks that some of St. Paul’s Epistles 
are not genuine,' and joins to these opinions a vehement denial 
that the Bible as it stands may rightly be called the ‘Word of 
God.’ 

‘It should be part of the obligation to truth which every living 
preacher feels laid upon him, to deliver the Church from the confusion 
and the mischief and the error which have been incurred by this one base- 
less notion that a Book written by human pens and handed down by 
human methods, transcribed, translated, compiled by fallible human 
minds, is, or can be, as such, the Word of God’ (p. 107). 


In the sense in which the ‘ Word of God’ is contained in the Bible 


‘there is nothing to show that God has not been speaking to His 
saints, His prophets, His preachers since the first century, in the same 
way that He spoke to men of old’ (pp. 135, 136). 


The author of the /mitatio Christi, ‘St. Bernard,’ ‘ Luther,’ ‘ Wesley,’ 
‘Frederick Denison Maurice, F. W. Robertson, Macleod Camp- 
bell, Thomas Erskine, Horace Bushnell’ are placed on a level 
with the Scriptural writers as ‘inspired men’ (pp. 140, 141); the 
passage * in which St. Paul, with evident reference to the Old Testa- 
ment, states the utility of ‘every writing God-inspired’ is misinter- 
preted, so as to apply to 

‘(1) the lives and the teaching of inspired men all down the ages ; (2) the 
truths of Comparative Religion; (3) the true results of literature; 
(4) the true results of science ; and (5) the deeper and wider teaching 
which comes from the Bible itself to one who is versed in these several 
studies’ (pp. 137, 138): 


Mr. Horton does not seem to have considered how, on such a 
theological basis, any form of objective faith can be maintained. 
And passing by other points which have caused us pain, we wish 
to ask whether he thinks any useful purpose can be served by his 
continual manifestation of his anti-sacerdotal opinions. If we had 
to lecture on preaching, or to write on the need of study and medi- 
tation and prayer, we should be very sorry to go out of our way to 
make opportunities of scoffing at what we believe to be Protestant 
errors. Such a course would be exactly parallel to what Mr. Horton 


1 See p. 86: ‘It isthe comparative absence of this note’ (z.e. that his 
knowledge is derived directly from God) ‘more than anything else which 
leads us to question the authenticity of some among the letters.’ 

* 2 Ep. to Tim. iii. 16. 
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has done. If he does sometimes freely acknowledge that there have 
been good and devout souls even in the Roman section of the 
Catholic Church, his lectures are full of most uncalled for sneers at 
those with whom he disagrees. Even if sacerdotalism is as harmful 
and the medizval Church was as corrupt as he thinks, it is hard to 
see how he can justify, in a work like that before us, the continual 
use of statements and expressions such as ‘the preacher’ ‘is not, 
above all he is not, merely a priest’ (p. 18) ; ‘I find it impossible to 
form a conception of what place sacerdotalism could have in 
Christianity as Christ conceived it’ (pp. 22, 23); ‘a period of 
formalism, of priestliness instead of religion’ (p. 59); ‘St. Paul 
would not have regarded himself as a minister of the Church at all 
if he had been simply a priest’ (p. 94) ; ‘mere droners at an altar’ 
(pp. 187, 188) ; ‘the clerical affectations which have crept in with 
the other medizvalisms of Anglo-Catholicism’ (p. 257). Such 
language, among other consequences, will have this result, that it 
will alienate from what is good in the book some to whom otherwise 
parts of it might have been useful. And the straining after effect in 
the style and the insolence of the tone of the lectures must go a 
long way to counteract the marks of real devotion which they exhibit. 

It is a small matter, but a significant one, that Mr. Horton speaks 
of the ‘undisputed sway’ of ‘ecclesiastical tradition,’ the ‘ obscur- 
antism,’ the ‘ blindness’ ‘at Oxford’ in his ‘student days’ (pp. 124, 
125). We believe that Mr. Horton was in residence at Oxford as an 
undergraduate less than twenty years ago. There may be many 
faults of which the Oxford of the years from 1870 to 1880 may 
rightly be accused ; we are mistaken if an entire absence of the 
influence of the ‘thinking’ of ‘Germany’ was one of its chief 
characteristics. 


Church and State in India. By Sir TuHeopore C. Hops, 
K.C.S.L, C.I.E. (London: S.P.C.K.,1893.) 


Sir THEODORE Hope has probably been unfortunate in the appear- 
ance of his pamphlet at a time-when disestablishment and disendow- 
ment in Wales are absorbing attention at home. If it be so we regret 
it, for there prevails among Churchmen, otherwise well informed, a 
lamentable ignorance as to the relations between the Government ot 
India and the religions of the country, including its own. How few 
there are capable of detecting the fallacy underlying the common 
objection to what is called the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment— 
viz., that it is maintained by the taxation of Hindus, Mahomedans, 
and Buddhists. Such representations have been made, and will be 
heard of again, and yet no more thorough suggestio falst could be 
formulated. 

The facts as they regard the native religions are well put by Sir 
Theodore Hope : 


‘Hindu, Mahomedan, Sikh, and other non-Christian religious institu- 
tions are in possession of endowments, in some cases in the form of 
annual cash payments from the Treasury, but more frequently in that 
of estates exempted from the payment of land revenue to Government. 
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Scarcely a temple or a mosque can be found throughout India which does 
not receive a grant from the State in one form or the other. The aggre- 
gate value of these grants is uncertain, for they mostly do not pass 
through the public accounts, because the Government have long since 
(Act XX. of 1863) divested themselves of even the formal control which 
they had inherited from preceding rulers, and because the Court of 
Directors many years ago decided that it would be impolitic to make 
any general inquiries. But it is known to be very large, and the estimate 
of between three and four millions sterling, which has been offered, is 
probably not at all excessive. In India, I need scarcely say, all land is 
originally vested in the State, and all immunity from paying revenue for 
it to the State flows originally from the grant of the State itself. But for 
these “ alienations,” as they are officially called, their amount, whatever 
it may be, would come to credit of the State in the public accounts. It 
is undeniable, therefore, that they necessitate other equivalent taxation. 
But for them, salt tax, or stamp duties, or some other impost, might be 
dispensed with. The Christian pays his share of general taxes, and it is 
as true to assert that heis taxed to support Hinduism and Mahomedanism 
as to assert that Hindus and Mahomedans are taxed to support Christian 
ministers. Surely Christians have as good a right as their fellow-subjects 
to State support for their religion. Assuming the number of taxpayers in 
the British Provinces to be 220 millions in round numbers, and the sum 
granted by the State for Christian ministrations to be 30 lakhs of rupees 
(Rx300,000), this amounts to 2°6 pies (or about one-fifth of a penny, at an 
exchange of 15d. per rupee) per head per annum. The grant for non- 
Christian ministrations, on the other hand, taken (to be well within the 
mark) at 3$ crores, or Rx3,500,000, gives a contribution of 2 annas and 
6 pies (or about two pence halfpenny) per head per annum. Thus the 
individual European pays nearly ¢welve times as much for non-Christian 
ministrations as the individual Native pays for Christian ministrations’ 
(p- 35). 

It is sometimes maintained that these grants not having originated 
with our Government, but simply confirmed when we entered into 
possession, are no set-off against the provisions made for Christian 
ministrations. It is nevertheless the fact that they are legally resum- 
able, and in some instances of manifest abuse have been resumed ; 
and unquestionably exemptions on so large a scale necessitate addi- 
tional taxation, which falls upon Christians as upon the rest of the 
community. In some instances the British Government has gone 
beyond the mere confirmation of existing remissions of revenue. In 
the Punjab, for example, cases might be adduced in which our Govern- 
ment has carried benefactions beyond anything known under the 
Sikh rule. 

Sir Theodore Hope’s pamphlet is not so much a vindication of 
the equitableness of the existing expenditure as a plea for the better 
administration of State-aid. In the place of the present establish- 
ments of chaplains, selected, maintained, and pensioned by Govern- 
ment, and the smallest details administered by an ecclesiastical 
department, he would fix once for all the amount to be granted for 
religious purposes, and after deducting a certain sum to be allotted 
as capitation grant for ministrations to British soldiers and State 
railway servants—two classes which have a peculiar claim—-he would 
have the remainder capitalized and the proceeds vested in three 
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representative bodies—Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Noncon- 
formist—to be administered by them to the best advantage for the 
benefit of the whole mass of Europeans and Eurasians, whether in 
Government employ or not. By this plan the State would obtain all 
that she has at present, except the ecclesiastical patronage of the Secre 
tary of State, while the Churches would be stimulated to self-depend- 
ence and to efforts for a worthier discharge of their responsibilities. 
That the result of such a redistribution would be to diminish to 
some extent the proportion of aid assigned to the Church of England 
is unquestionable ; but any such loss might well be compensated by 
the stimulus given to corporate activity and voluntary liberality. 
Certainly the present state of things in India is far from satisfactory. 
The existing system officializes the clergy, divides those who are a 
Government establishment from the rest, and paralyzes common 
effort. ‘Though the number of Europeans in India has largely in- 
creased during the last twenty-five years, there has been no addition 
whatever to the Government chaplains, while the number of clergy 
supported by the various diocesan Societies for Additional Clergy has 
actually diminished. What can be a more fatal system than to find 
for the dwellers in large communities clergy free of cost, and then to 
call upon those which are small, poor, and scattered to provide for 
themselves? It is instructive to notice that while there has been this 
stagnation, to say the least, in the supply of clergy, in the sphere of 
education where a system of grants in aid applies to all alike, there 
has been admirable work done, and a great extension of good schools, 
especially in the hills, accomplished through voluntary efforts. There 
are, probably, those who would deprecate agitation on the lines indi- 
cated in the pamphlet before us, lest instead of placing things on a 
better footing we should endanger what we have already. Certainly 
the general tendency of the time seems rather in the direction of the 
withdrawal of State assistance altogether than of concurrent endow- 
ment. But the absolute withdrawal of State subsidies is out of the 
question while we have 70,000 British soldiers in India and a grow- 
ing army of State railway servants ; while, also, it may be hoped that 
our conscience is becoming more sensitive as to the claims of the 
poor white. Sir Theodore Hope gives some good reasons for his con- 
tention that his proposals are within the sphere of practical politics, and 
we hope that his pamphlet may do much to educate public opinion. 


The City and the Land. A Course of Seven Lectures on the Work 
of the Palestine Exploration Society. (London: Published for 
the Committee by A. P. Watt, 1892.) 
THE Palestine Exploration Society has now been at work for more 
than twenty-five years, as Mr. Besant tells us in one of the lectures 
included in this volume on ‘ The General Work of the Society.’ It 
has therefore to pay the penalty of age, like so many other deserving 
institutions, in being hustled on to one side by some younger 
society which has succeeded in catching popular interest. This is 
due to no fault of management ; for it is difficult to conceive how 
the work could be better organized than in the way in which it is at 
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present carried on. Nor can we suggest that the Society should 
throw its energies into some new line ; for Mr. Besant also tells us 
that from the excavation of Jerusalem they have passed, when in- 
terest in that seemed to tire, to the survey which has given such 
splendid maps as its results ; and from the survey—for of the need of 
making maps it was difficult to convince people—the Society has 
passed on now to excavation outside Jerusalem, and ‘for the time,’ says 
Mr. Besant, ‘ we shall go on digging into one mound after another, 
recovering masses of small facts, and here and there a big fact.’ 
The need of constantly stimulating interest in a work is too common 
a fact to require explanation. We shall at once accept it. And it 
is to stimulate waning interest in the work of the Society that the 
lectures contained in this small book were originally given in 
Hanover Square last year, to audiences which we gather were large 
and appreciative, and they are now published in order that they may 
reach a wider circle than they could touch in their unprinted form. 

We may say at once that if the book fails in stimulating interest 
it will not be the fault of the lecturers or of the Society, for they are 
to the point and carefully printed. They indicate on page after page, 
incidentally and by direct statement, what the Society has done in 
the past, and what remains to be done in the future. A subject of 
inexhaustible interest has already yielded much, is yielding much (as 
the discovery of the cuneiform tablet at Tell-el-Hesy, with all that it 
involves, will testify), and must in the future yield more. The work of 
the Society has done much to rectify, to increase, to make definite, 
our knowledge of the Holy Land, and we make a strong appeal to our 
readers to support its efforts. 

It is time for us, however, to give some idea of the contents of 
this little book, which we are noticing at greater length than its size 
alone would justfy, in order that we may show how, in a brief com- 
pass, it puts well and clearly many of the points of greatest interest 
in connexion with Palestine. 

The first lecture is by Sir Charles Wilson, and deals with 
‘Ancient Jerusalem.’ In this we may notice incidentally that he and 
Mr. Besant, later in the book, agree in strong testimony as to the 
value of Josephus’s statements, of which Sir Charles Wilson says 
that ‘every new discovery seems to give a higher idea of the accu- 
racy of his local knowledge.’ We may also notice that these two 
authorities differ as to their solution of one of the most important 
questions connected with Ancient Jerusalem, viz. the site of the 
Temple. While Sir Charles Wilson confesses himself ‘a supporter 
of the late Mr. Fergusson’s theory, that it occupied a square of six 
hundred feet at the south-west angle of the Haram esh-Shertf, Mr. 
Besant ‘ cannot see any sufficient reason for departing from the tra- 
ditional site’ (ze. nearer the centre of the Haram esh-Sherif). 
Besides this question, Sir Charles Wilson deals briefly but clearly 
with the other well-known difficulties connected with the topography 
of Ancient Jerusalem, viz. the direction of the walls, the position of 
Zion, the extent of pre-exilic Jerusalem, and the sites of Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre. We have not space to follow him, but can 
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recommend the lecture as a good general statement of the facts. 
The second lecture is by Major Conder, on ‘The Future of 
Palestine.’ This, which is from the nature of the case somewhat 
indefinite, is, however, interesting as summarizing the changes in the 
condition of Palestine which Major Conder has noticed in the last 
few years—changes which he makes the basis of his forecast for the 
future. We gather, too, that the work of the Society was not in its 
early days without danger ; for ‘in the early years of the Survey we 
were often cursed as “pagans” and sometimes stoned.’ The third 
lecture is by Canon Tristram, and deals with the ‘ Natural History 
of Palestine,’ the fauna and flora of which possess many features of 
interest. In Palestine 

‘we have gathered, focussed in one little narrow corner, specimens 
from every part of the whole world. In fact, when we are in one part of 
Palestine, we find ourselves in an Alpine region, and in another part we 
find ourselves in a tropical outlier in the Jordan valley. The fact is 
that there is no spot in the world that I am aware of where you can 
bring together so closely the animals, the birds, the insects, the Jand 
shells, and the plants of the far north, of the tropics, and what we call 
the temperate zone’ (p. 64). 


It will readily be believed that the lecture which deals with such a 
wide field has much of interest, but we cannot stay to notice either 
the flora or fauna peculiar to Palestine and some other remote spot, 
or Canon Tristram’s explanation of the peculiarity. The fourth lec- 
ture is by Mr. Walter Besant, for twenty years the energetic secretary 
of the Society. He explains admirably the origin, methods, and work 
of the Society, the many great names connected with it, the difficulties, 
serious and amusing, with which he, as its working representative, 
has had to contend, the people who came to him with a pet theory 
or private interpretation of some particular verse or allusion in the 
Bible. We even get Mr. Besant’s usual reference to his antiquarian 
knowledge of London! But, to be serious, we get an excellent 
account, and one calculated to inspire the greatest confidence in the 
Society, from one of whom the chairman at his lecture said that 
‘there has not been an identification made, not a discovery of any 
kind, nothing whatever in any one of the sources of inquiry we have 
made, but what he has known.’ The next lecture is by Dr. Wright, 
on ‘ The Hittites,’ a nation who may be said to have been almost 
discovered in the last few years, and about whom even now there is 
very much which has not passed from the province of theory to that of 
historical fact. Dr. Wright points out how the Biblical references to 
them from the time of Abraham onwards—their first mention in the 
Bible history then being curiously coincident with their first appear- 
ance in the Babylonian records—so far from being ‘interpolated’ or 
‘unhistorical,’ are confirmed by the information we have so recently 
acquired about them from Assyria and Egypt. Dr. Wright tells very 
well the exciting story of the way in which he obtained and secured 
casts of the Hittite inscriptions in Hamah ; and now that the laugh 
is on his side against those who refused to believe in the historical 
character of the Hittites, we may profit by his encouragement to 
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those ‘who may have stumbled on a truth to hold by it,’ and, follow- 
ing the example of his persistency, ‘learn to labour and to wait’ in 
other things as well. The sixth lecture deals with ‘The Story of a 
Tell,’ and is Mr. Flinders Petrie’s account of his exploration of Ze//- 
el-Hesy, the site of Lachish. It has already been told by him at 
greater length and with more detail in a separate publication of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, so that we need not make any full 
reference to it. We may only just point out how his knowledge of 
Egyptian antiquity is used to date the stages in the history of the 
Mound, so that ‘we are led to put the earliest foundation of the 
place to the beginning of the seventeenth century B.c.;’ while the 
latest objects found, of course nearest to the top of the Mound, are 
all prior to the time of Alexander the Great, ‘hence it is certain that 
we must place the whole history of the Tell before the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.’ We will only notice, further, the general results of the 
exploration and one particular find. The general results are that ‘it 
is possible to recognize without doubt that the three great divisions— 
(1) the massive walls below, (2) the deserted and barbarous state of 
the site, and (3) the thinner walls above that with very different 
pottery—correspond to the Amorite age, the Judges, and the Jewish 
monarchy.’ The particular find is ‘the long looked for prize, a 
cuneiform tablet.’ ‘From the character of the writing, which is the 
same as on the tablets written in Palestine in 1400 B.c. to the Egyptian 
king at Tel-el-Amarna,’ we have a confirmation of the conclusions at 
which Mr. Flinders Petrie had independently arrived. ‘It mentions 
Zimrida as a governor, and this same man appears as governor of 
Lachish on the tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna.’ May this, the first 
ancient book ever discovered in Palestine, as Mr. Besant tells us 
earlier in the volume, be the precursor of many other similar finds ! 

The last lecture is by Canon Dalton, and deals with the literary 
preparations which ‘The Modern Traveller in Palestine’ ought to 
make before setting out if he is to use his time to the best advantage. 
He urges, moreover, that travellers should leave the beaten track, 
especially as he says they may do so with safety, and that they should 
on no account fail to cross the Jordan, and spend on the east side of 
it a week or so out of the six or eight weeks which he regards as the 
necessary minimum for a satisfactory visit to Palestine. 

We have found it difficult to abbreviate where there was so much 
to which reference might be made. The collection of essays is one 
which deserves to be described as fascinating, and we hope that 
those who read and enjoy it will not forget the claims of the Society 
to which they owe it, a Society characterized by quiet and at the 
same time thorough and masterly work. 
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